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PERICLES AND ASPASIA. 



t. ASPASIA TO CLEOMX. 



I write from Athena. 
reproaches, and to stifle them i 



I hastea to meet yonr 
my embrace. It was 
mg to have left Miletus at all : it was wrong to have 
parted from you without intruating you with my secret. 
No, no, neither was wrong, I have withstood many 
tears, my sweet Cleone, but never yours ; you could al- 
ways do what you would with me ; and I should have 
been wiad-bouad by you on the Mseander, as surely and 
inexorably as the fleet at AuHs by Diana. 

Ionia is far more beautiful than Attica, Milctua than 
Athens ; for about Athens there is no verdure, no spa- 
cious and full and flowing river, few gardens, many olive- 
trees, so many, indeed, that wc seem to be ia aa eternal 
cloud of dust. However, whea the sea-breezes blow, this 
tree itself looks beautiful ; it looks, ia its pliable and ua- 
dulating branches, irresolute as Ariadne when she was 
urged to By, and pale as Orithyia when she was borne 
away. 

n. CLBOSE TO ASPASIA. 

Come out, Aspaaia, from among those olives. Tou 
would never have said a word oboat any such things, at 
such a time, ualess you had met with an adventure. 
When you want to hide somewhat, you always run into 
the thickets of poetry. Pray leave Ariadne with Bac- 
chus, she cannot be safer ; and Orithyia with Boreas, if 
you have any reverence for the mysteriea of the gods 
Now I have almost a mind to say, tell me nothing at alt 
(5) 
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of what has happened to yoa since you left ns. This , 
would puaish you as you deBerve, for you know that you i 
are dying to tell it. The Tcnerable and good-natured old 
widow, Epimedea, will have trouble enough, I foresee, 
with her yisitor from Asia. The Milesian kid will ove 
leap her gardea-wuU, and browse and butt everywher 
I take it aa a matter of certainty that you ai^ with her, 
for I never heard you mention any other relative in Ath- 
ens, and" she was, I remember, Iha guest of your bouse, 
ilov? she loved yon, dear good woman 1 She would have 
given your father Axiocbua all her wealth for you. But 
when you were seven years old you were worth aeven 
times over what you are now, I loved you then my 
Well, I am resolved to relieve you of your secret. 

Prodigal scatterer of precious hopes, and of smiles that 
seem to rise from the interest you feel, and not from the 
interest you excite, what victim have you crowned with 
flowers, and selecled to fall at your altar? 



L. 



Spirit of divination I how dared you find me out ? And 
how dared you accuse me of poetizing? You who poeti 
more extravagantly yourself. Mine, I do insist upon it, 
ia no worse than we girls in general are apt to 
" and no better," you will reply, " than wo now and then 
are condemned to listen to, or disposed to read." 

Poetry is the weightless iategnmeut that our butterflies 
always shed in our path, ere they wing their way toward 
us. It is precisely of the same form, color, and sub- 
stance, forihe whole generation. Are all mine well? and 
all yours? I shall be very angry to hear that mine are. 
If they do not weep, and. look wan, and sicken, why then 
I must, out of very spite. But may the gods in their 
wisdom keep not only their hearts, but their persons too, 
just where they are I I intend to be in love here at 
Athens. It is true, I do assure you, when I have 
and idleness, and courage for it. 

Ay, ay, now your eyes are running over all the 
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the letter. Well, what have you found? where is tte 
pliice? I will keep you in suapeaae no longer. 

there was any light at all, we discovered, on 
the hiU above the city, crowds of people and busy prepar- 



rv. ASPA9IA TO 

I was determined to dose ray letter when 
osity was at the highest, that you mij^lit flutter and fall 
from the clouds like Icarus. I waQleil two things ; first, 
that you should bite your lip, an attitude in which you 
alone look pretty ; and secondly, that you should Bay 
half-angrily, " This now is exactly like Aspasia." I will 
be remembered ; and I will make you look just aa-Iwouii' 
have you. 

How fortunate ! to have arrived at Athens at dawd o 
the twelfth of Elaphebolion. On this day begin the fes 
livals of Bacchus, and the theatre is thrown open at 
BUnriae. 

What a theatre I what an elevation ! what a prospect 
of city and port, of land and water, of porticos and 
temples, of men and heroes, of demi-gods and gods ! 

It was indeed my wish and intention, when I left 
Ionia, to be present at the first of the Dyonysiacs ; but 
how rarbly are wishes and intentions so accomplished, 
even when winds and waters do not interfere ! 

I will now tell you all. No time was to bo lost : BO I 
baatcned on shore in the dress of an Athenian boy who 
came over with his mother from Lcmnos. In the giddi- 
ness of youth he forgot to tell mc ihnt, not being yet 
eighteen years old, he could not be admitted; and he 
left me on the steps. My heart sank witbin i 
many young men stared and whispered ; yet never was 
stranger treated with more civility. Crowded as the 
theatre was (for the tragedy had begun) every one made 
room for me. When they were seated, and I too, 
looked toward the stage ; and behold there lay before 
me, but ftfai- otT, bound upou a rock, a more majeslio 
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form, and beariog a counteoaDCe more heruic, I should 
rather say more divine, than over my imagination had 
conceived 1 I know not bow long it was before I discov- 
ered that aa many eyes were directed toward me as 
towjird the competitor of the gods. I waa neither flat- 
tered by it nor abashed. Every wish, hope, sigh, aen- 
satiou, W&3 successively with the champion of the human 
race, with his antagonist Zeus, and his creator ^schylus. 
How often, Cleone, have we throbbed willi his in- 
juries ! how often hath his vulture torn our breasts ! 
how often have we thrown our arms around each other's 
neck, aad half renounced the religion of our fathers ! 
Evca your image, inseparable at other times, came not 
across me then ; Prometheus stood between us. He had 
resisted iu eileoce and disdain the crueUest tortures that 
Almigbtinesa could inflict ; and now arose the Nymphs 
of ocean, 'nhtcb heaved its vast waves before us; and 
DOW they descended with open arms and sweet benign 
countenances, and spake witb pity ; and the insurgent 
heart was mollified and quelled, 
I sobbed ; I dropt. 



V. CLEONE TO ASPASIA. 

Is thia telling me all? you faithless creature ! There 
19 much to be told wlien Aspasia faints in a theatre ; and 
AspHsia in disguise I 

My sweet and dear Aspasia 1 with all your beaulj, of 
which you cannot but be conscious, how is it possible you 
could have hoped to be undetected? Certainly there never 
was any woman, or even any man, so little' vain as you 
are. Formerly you were rather so about your poetry ; but 
now you really write it well, you have overcome this 
weakness ; nay, you doubt whether your best verses are 
tolerable. You have told me this several times ; and you 
always say what you think, unless wbeu any one might 
be hurt or displeased. I am glad the observaliou comes 
across me, for I must warn yon upon it. 

Take care then, Aspasia 1 do Qot leave off entirely all 
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diBsimulatJon. It ia as feminine a virtue, and bs nee 
eary to a woman, aj religion. If you are without it, you 
will have a grace ihe less, and (what you could worae 
spare) a sigh the more. 



TO CLEOHE. 

I was not quite well when I wrote to you. 
am not quite well I must always write to you | 
ter after it. 

Where did t leave off ? 

Ah Cleone !- Cleone 1 I have learnt your lesson ; lam 
dissembling ; it must not be with you. My tears are 
falling. I acted unworlhily. And are Ihese tears indeed 
for my fault against you? I ctinnot tell ; if I could, I 
would candidly. Everything that has happened, every- 
thing that shall happen hereafter, I will lay upon your 
knees. Counsel me ; direct me. Even were I as sen- 
Bible 08 you are, I should not be able to discover my own 
faults. The clearest eyes do not see the cheeks below, 
nor Ihe brow above them. 

To proceed, then, in my narrative. Everything ap- 
peared to me an illusion but the tragedy. What wag 
divine seemed human, and what was human seemed divine. 

An apparition of resplendent and unearthly beauty 
threw aside, with bis slender arms, the youths, philos- 
ophers, magistrates, and generals, that surrounded me, 
with a countenance as confident, a motion as rapid, and 
a command as unresisted as a god. 

" Stranger 1 " said he, •' I come from Pericles, t« offer 
you my assistance," 

I looked in his face ; it was a child's. 

" We have attendants here who shall conduct you from 
the crowd," said he. 

" Venus and Cupid 1 " cried one. 

" We are dogs ! " growled another. 

" Worse 1 " rejoined a third, " we 

" Happy nian I happy man ! if thou art theirs," whis- 
pered the next in his ear, and followed us close behind. 
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I liave since been informed that Pericles, who sate be- I 
low us on the- first seat, was the only man who did not | 
rise. No matter; why should he? why did the t 
But it was very kind in him to send his cousin ; I n 
it was very kind for eo proud a man. 

Epimedea wept over me whea I entered lier house, and 
burnt incense before the gods, and led me into my cham- 
ber. 

" I have a great deal to say to you, my dear Aspaeia ; 
but you must go to sleep : your balh shall be ready at 
noon ; but be sure you sleep till then," said she, 

I did indeed sleep, and (will you believe it?) instantly 
and soundly. Never was bath more refreshing, never 
■was reproof more gentle, than Epimedea's. 

I found her at my pillow when I awoke, and she 1( 
me to the marble conch. 

" Dear child ! " said she, when I had slept in, " you do 
not know our cuBtoms. You should have come at once 
to my house ; you never should have worn men's clothes : 
indeed you ebould not have gone to the theatre at all ; 
but, being there, and moreover in men's habiliments, you 
should have taken care not lo have fainted, as they say 
you did. My husband Theasalua would never hear of 
fainting ; ho used to tell me it was a bad example. But 
be fainted at last, poor man 1 and . . I minded his ad- 
monition. Why ! wliat a lovely child you are grown, my 
little Aspasia ! is the bath too hot? Aspaaia! can 
why, you are do child at all I " 

1 really do believe that this idle discourse of Epimedea, 
which will tiro you, perhaps, was the only one that would 
not have wearied out my spirits. It neither made me 
think Dor answer. What a privilege ! what a blessing ' 
how seldom to be enjoyed in our conferences with the 
fiiUy ! Ah ! do not let me wrong the kind Epimedea ! 
Those are not silly who have found the way to our 
hearts ; and far other names do they deserve who open 
to us theirs. 
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Vn. ASPASIA TO CLEOKE. 



The boy about whom I wrote to yon in my letter 
yesterday, is called Alcibiadus.* He lisps and blushea 
at it. His cousin Pericles, you may have heard, enjoys 
. the greatest power and repuiation, both as an omtor and 
a general, of any man in Athens. Early this moniing 
the beautiful chilil came to visit me, and told me thai, 
when his cousin had finished his studies, which he usually 
had done about three hours after sunrise, he would desire 
him to come also. 

I replied, " By no means do it, my beautiful and brave 
protector 1 Surely, on considering ibe matter, you will 
think you are taking too great a liberty with a person so 
distinguished." 

" 1 take no liberties with any other," said he. 

When I expressed in my couatenanoe a little surprise 
at his impetuosily, he came forward nod kissed my brow. 
Theu said he, more aubnaissively, " Pardon my rudeness. 
I like very well to be told what to do by those who are 
fond of me ; but never to be told what not to do ; and the 
more fond they are of me the less I like ' " 
when they tell me what to do, they give m 
nity of pleasing them; but wLen'they tell m 
do, it is a sign that I have displeased, or 
displease them. Beside . . I beUeve there s 
reasons, but they have quite escaped me. 

" It is time I should return," said he, " i 
get all about the hour of his studies (I 

1 would not* let him go, howevi 
his teachers, and repeated tu hin 

* He had no right to lie at the tbeatre ; but lie might have ta- 
ken the libert;, for there was nobody in Atliena whom he feared, 
eren ia his childliood. Thucydides calls him a yovth in tbo 
twelftli year of the Pcloponncsian war. He was, on the moth- 
er's Bide, grandson of Megacles, whose granddaughter laodoca 
married Cimon : her father Eurjplolemus wm cousin-german 
~o Pericles. 
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pho and Alcsus and Piadar and Simonides. He was 
amazed, and told me he preferred them to Fate and 
!NeceBaity, Pytho and Pythonisaa. 

I would now have kissed hiin in my turn, but he drew 
back, tbioking (no doubt) tliat I was treating him like & 
child ; that a kiss is never given but as llko price of par- 
don ; and that I bad pardoned bim before for his cap- 



I 



Vm. CLEONE TO ASPASIA, 

Aspasia ! I foresee that henceforward you will admire 
the tragedy of Prometheus more than ever. But do not 
tell any one, escepliag so fond a friead as Cleone, that 
you prefer the author to Homer. I agree with you thai 
the conception of Buch a drama is in itself a stupendous 
effort of geuins ; that the execution is equal to the con- 
ception ; that the character of Prometheua is more heroic 
than any in heroic poetry ; and that no production of the 
same extent is bo magnificent and so exalted. But the 
Iliad is not a region : it is a continent ; and you might as 
well compare this prodigy to it as the cataract of the Nile 
to the Ocean. la the one we are overpowered by the 
compression and burst of the element ; in the other we 
are carried over an immensity of space, bounding the 
earth, not bounded by her, and having nothing above bnt 
the beaveiis. 

Let us enjoy, whenever we have an opportunity, the 
delight of admiration, and perform the duties of rever- 
ence. May others hate what is admirable ! We will hate 
likewise, O my Aspasia ! when we can do no better. I 
am unable to foretell tbe time when this shall happen ; it 
lies, 1 think, beyond the calculations of Meton, 

I am happy to understand that the Athenians have such 
a philosopher among them. Hitherto we have been in- 
clined to suppose that philosophy, at Athens, is partly an 
intricate tissue of subtile questions and illusory theories, 
knotted with syllogisms, and partly an indigested mass of 
naesamined asserlions and contlicting dogmas. The loni- 
ana are more silent, contemplative, and recluse. Know- 
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ing that Nature will not deliver her oracles in the crowd ^H 
nor by sound of trumpet, ihcy open their breasts to her in ^^t 
solitude with the simplicily of children, and lock earnestly ^^t 
in her face for a reply. Metoa and Democrilus and An- 
asagoras may perhaps lay their banda upon the leapinga 
of your lettinsea, and moderate their chirping, but I ap- 
prehend that the genius of the people will always repose 
upon the wind-skins of the sophists. Comedy might be 

I their corrector ; but Comedy seems to think ehe has two 

offices to perform ; from one side of the stage to explode 

I absurdity, and from the other to introdiice indecency. 

She might, under wise regulations (and these she should 
impose upon herself), render more service to a state than 
Philosophy could, in whalsover oiher character. And I 
wonder that Aristophanes, strong in the poetical faculty, 
and unrivalled in critical acuteuess, should not perceive 
that a dominion is within bis reach which is within the 
reach of no mortal beside ; a dominion whereby he may 
reform the manners, dictate the pursuits, and regulate 
the afiectioi^s of hia countrymen. Perhaps he never 
could have done it so efiectuully, had be been better and 
begun otherwise ; but having, however unworthy might 
have been the means and methods, seized upon their 
humors, they now are as pliable to him as waxen 
images to Thessalian witches. He keeps them before the 
Are he has kindled, and he has only to siog the right song. 
Beware, my dear Aapasia, never to offend him ; for 
he holds more terrors at his command than ^achylus. ' 
The tragic poet roils the thunder that frightens, the 

I comic wields the lightning that kills. Aristophanes has 

I the power of tossing you among the populace of a thou- 

I sand cities for a thousand years. 

} A great poet is more powerful than Sesostris, and a 

wicked one more formidable than Phalaris. 



CS. ASFASIA TO CLEONE. 

Epimedea has been with me in my chamber. She 
asked me whether the women of Ionia had left off wear- 
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iog ear-rings. I answered thnt I beliovo they always had 
worn them, and tliat tbey were introduced by the Per- 
sians, who received them from naliona mora remote. 

" And do you think yourself too yonng," said she, 
" for EQch an ornament ? " producing at the same instant 
a mnsny pair, inlaid with the largest emeralds. "Alas! 
alas ! " said she, " yonr mother neglected you strangely. 
There is no hole in the ear, right or left ! We can mend 
that, however ; I know a woman who will bring us 
prettiest little pan of charcoal, with the prettiest little 
steel rod in it ; and, before you can cry out, one ear 
light through. These are youra," said she, " and so 
shall everything be when I am gone . . house, garden, 
quails, leveret." 

" Generous Epimedea I " said I, " do not say things 
that pain me. I will accept a part of the present ; I 
will wear these beautiful emeralds on one arm. Think- 
ing of nailing them in my ears, you resolve to -make me 
steady ; but I am unwilling they should become depen- 
dencies of Attica." 

"All our young women wear them; the goddesses 

"The goddesses are in the right," said I; "their 
ears are marble ; but I do not believe any one of them 
would tell ua that women were made to be the seltingB of 
pearls and emeralds." 

Z had taken one, and was about to kiss her, when she 
said, "Do not leave me au odd eai^ring; put the other 
in the hair." 

" Epimedea," said I, " 1 have made a vow never to 
wear on the head anything but one single flower, a 
single wheat-ear, green or yellow, and ivy or vine leaves : 
the number of these are not mentioned in the vow." 

" Ra?h child ! " said Epimedea, shaking her bead ; 
" I never made but two vows ; one was when I took a 
husband." 

"And the other? Epimedea!" 

" No matter," said she, " it might be, for what I 
know, never to do the like again." 
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X. ASPASIA. TO CLEONE. 



Pericles has visited me. "After many grave and gentle 
inquiries, ofieo suspended, all relating to my health ; and 
after praises of MUetua, and pily for my friends left be- 
hind, he told me that, when he was quite assured of my 
recovery from the fatigues of the voyage, he hoped I 
would allow him to coUeet from me, at my leisure hours, 
the information he wanted oa the literature of Ionia. 
, Simple-hearted man I in praising the authors of our 
country, he showed me that he knew them perfectly, 
from first to last. And now indeed his energy was dis- 
played : I thought he had none at all. With liow sono- 
rous and modulated a voice did he repeat the more 
poetical passages of our elder historians I and how his 
whole soul did lean upon Herodotus ! , Happily for me, 
he observed not my enthusiasm. And now ho brought 
me into the presence of Homer. "We claim him," 
said he, . " but he is yours. Observe with what par- ' 
tiality ha always dwells nn Asia, How infinitely more 
civilized ore Glaucus aud Sarpcdon than any of the Gre- 
cians ho was called upon to celebrat* ! Priam, Paris, 
Hector, what polished men I Civilization has never 
made a step in advance, and never will, on those coun- 
tries ; she had gone so far in the days of Homer. He 
keeps Helen pretty rigorously out of sight, but ho opens 
his heart to the virtues of Aiidromache. What a barba- 
rian is the son of a goddess ! Pallas must seize him by 
the hair to avert the murder of his leader ; but at the 
eloquence of the Phrygian king the storm of the intract- 
able homicide bursts in tears." 

"Aud ^schylus," said I, but could not continue; 
blushes rose into nay cheek, and paifled me aC the recol- 
lection of my weakness. 

" He has left us," said Pericles, who pretended not to 
have perceived it ; "I am grieved (hat my prayers were in- 
adequate to detain him. Butwhatprayersorwhat eiposlu- 
latioDS can influence the lolly mind, laboring and heaving 
under injustice and indignity ? ,5^schyluB knew he merited, 
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by liis genius and hia services, the gratitude and admi- 
ratioo of the Athenlana. He saw others preferred before 
him, and hoisted snil. At the rumor of his departure 
Buch WB3 the consternation as if the shield of Pallas in 
tbe FartheDon had dropt from her breast upon the pave- 
mont. That glory shines now upon the crown of Hiero, 
which has sunk for Athens." 

" You have still great treasures left," said I; for ho 
was moved. 

" True," replied he, " but will not every one remark, 
who hears tbe observation, that we know not how to keep 
them, and have never weighed them ? " 

I sate silent ; he resumed his serenity. 

"We ought to change places," said be, "at the feet of 

tbe poets, ^schylus, I see, is yours ; Homer is mine. 

bAspasia should be a Pallas to AchiUes ; and Pericles a 

B Bobordinate power, comforting and consoling tbe afflicted 

' demi-god. Impetuosity, impatience, resentment, revenge 

itself, are pardonable sins in the very softest of your sex ; 

on brave endurance rises our admiration." 

" I love those better who endure with constancy," said I. 

" llappy ! " replied be, " thrice happy I Aspasia 
the constancy thus tried and thus rewarded I " 

He spoke with tenderness ; he rose with majesty 
bowed to Epimedea ; touched gently, scarcely at all, tiia, 
hand I presented to him, bent over it, and depart«d. 



XI. ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

I told you I would love, O Qeone ! but I am sc 
I that I dare not. 

Tell me what I am to do ; I can do anything hi 
and think. 

Pericles has not returned. 

I am nothing here in Athens. 

Five days are over ; six almost. 

O what long days are these of Elaphebolion I 
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XII. CLEONE TO ASPA81A, 

Take heed, Aspasia ! All orators are deceivers ; 

Pericles is the greatest of orators. 

I will write nothing more, lest you should attend in 
preference to any other part of my letter. 

Yes ; I must repeat my admonition : I must speak ont 
plainly ; I must try other words . . stronger . . more 
frightful. Love of supremacy, miscalled political glory, 
finds most, and leaves all, dishonest. 

The gods and goddesses watch over and preserve you, 
and send you safe home again ! 



Xm. A8PABIA TO CLEONE. 

Fear not for me, Cleone ! Pericles has attained the 
summit of glory ; and the wisdom and virtue that ac- 
quired it for him are my suretiea. 

A great mao knows the value of greatness: he dares 
not hazard it, he will not squaoder it. Imagine you that 
the confidence and afiection of a people, so acute, so vig> 
ilant, BO jealous, as the Athenians, would have rested 
firmly and constantly oa one inconstant and infirm. 

If he loves me the merit is not mine ; the fault will ha 
if he ceases. 



XIV. CLEONE TO ASP ASIA. 

I must and will fear for you, and the more because I 
perceive you are attracted as the bees are, by an empty 
Bouad, the lame of your admirer. You love Pericles for 
that very quality which ought to have set you on your 
guard against him. In contentions for power, the phil- 
osophy and the poetry of life are dropt and trodden down, 
Domestic afiectioaa can no more bloom and flourish ' 
hardened race-course of politics, than flowers cai 
nourishment iu the pavement of the etieetA. b^'&e> 
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ticiBD the whole creature is factitious ; if ever he speaks 
as before, ho speaks either from memoiy or iavention. 

But such is jour beauty, such your genius, it may alter 
the nature of thiugs. Endowed with the power of Circe, 
you will exert it oppositely, aud restore to the most selfish 
and most voracious of auimals the uprightness and dig- 



It is not wisdom in itself, O Aspasia ! it is the manner 
of imparting it that affects tbe soul, aod olone deserves 
the name of eloquence. I have never been moved by any 
but yours. 

Is it the beauty that shines over it, is it the voice that 
ripens it, giving it those lovely colors, that delicious fresh- 
ness ; is it the modesty and diffidence with which you pre- 
sent it to us, looking for nothing but support? Sufficient 
were any one of them singly ; but all united bavo come 
forward to subdue me, and have deprived me of my cour- 
age, my self-possession, and my repose. 

I dare not hope to be beloved, Aspasia ! I did hope il 
once in my life, and have been disappointed. Where I 
sought for happiness none is offered to me : I have neither 
the sunshine uor the shade. 

So unfortunate in earlier days, ought I, ten years later, 
to believe that she, to whom the earth, with whatever is 
beautiful and graceful ia it, bows prostrate, will listen to 
me as ber lover? I dare not ; too much have I dared al- 
ready. .But if, O Aspasia I I should sometimes seem 
heavy and dull in conversation, when happier men sur- 
round you, pardon my infirmity. 

I have only one wish ; I may not utter it : I have only 
one fear ; this at least is not irrational, and I will own it ; 
the fear that Aspasia could never be sufficiently bappy 
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XTI. A3P4S1A TO PEEICLEa. 



Do you doubt, O Pericles, that I aUall be sufQcientlj 
happy with you? This doubt of yours asaurea me [hat X 
shall be. 

I throw aside my pea to crowu tlie gods. And I wor- 
ship tliee first, O Pallas ! who protecl^st the Ufs, enlighU 
euost the miod, cstabhshest the power, and exaltest the 
glory, of Pericles. 



I tremble both for you and your lover. The people of 
Athena may applaud at first the homage paid to beauty 
and genius ; nevertheless there are many whose joy will 
spring from malignity, and who will exult at what they 
think (I know not whether quite unjustly) a weakneaa in 
Pericles. 

I shall always be restless about you. Let me coofeBs 
to you, I do not like your sheer democracies. What are 
they good for? Why, yes, they have indeed their use ; 
the filth and ferment of the compost are necessary for 
raising rare plauts. 

how I wish we were again together in that island on 
our river which we call the Fortunate I It was almost ati 
iaiand when your father cut acrosa the isthmua of about 
t«n paces, to preserve the swan-seat. 

Xeniades has left Miletus. We know not whither he 
is gone, but we presume to his mines in Lemaos. It was 
always with difficulty he could be persuaded to look af\er 
his aSairs. lie is too rich, too young, too thoughtless. 
But since you left Miletus, we have nothing here to de- 
tain him. 

1 wish I could trifle with you about your Pericles. 
Any wager, he is the only lover who never wrote verges 
upon you. 

Id a politiciau a verse is an ostraciem. 



tt duown'd 
tr they are, 

Jk Deepiiir I 

l^t demon? vhy 



m efaoald suffer bo macfa for me. 
Hi let it pass : I waa sorry just 
I occasions, and wrote him this 



. . It with the wise. 
It liigher lore, 

their eyes 

n thee if I could, 
" e thy blood. 

jf ! Attic bee 1 

Eferbidileii me. 

B for good or wiae, 

I Dot be for loxe j 
HlieBr our degtinies 
Etto those aboTe. 
Vo'er the stormy seu 

"■■'ir proper trees, 
^.. . not always know 
^^iDuld stop or whithei go. 



; A8PASIA TO CLEONE. 

ihamed of Aicibiades, quite angry with 

1 youimagine he has been doing? He 

fonvereatioD with Pcrides, on the doclara' 

k the Philosopher Bound, and afterward 

E tepeated id answer to his, which pleased 

bremely, not perhaps for themselves, but 

Pibllowed his advice in writing them, and 

'dm with the copy so speedily, 

1 he did not like them at all, and could ^ 



^^^I'SO FERICLES AND ASPASIA. ^H 

^^^H XVin. A6FASIA TO CLEONK. ^^H 

^^^^ . My Pericles (mine, miae he is) has written vereea npoi^^^ 
me ; not many, nor worlh hia prose, even Ihe shortest Ben- 
tence of it. But you will read them with pleasure for 
their prniaes of Miletus. 

No longer ago than yeslerday an ugly young philos- 
opher declared bis pnasion for me, as you shall see. I did 
not write anything back to Pericles : I did to the other. 

II will uot run the risk of having half my letter lefl un- 
read by you, in your Iiurry to come into the poetry. 
. Here it all is t 



Flower of lonia'a fertile plaioa, 

Where Pleasure leaKned with Virtue reigni. 

Where the Pierinn Maids of old, 

Tea, long ere Ilion'a tale was told. 

Too pure, too sacred for our sight, 

Deecended with the eileet night 

To young Arciinua, and Mieander 

Delay'd his coarse for Melesaaderl 

If there be city oii.tbe earth 

Proud io the children of her birth, 

Wealth, Bcience, beauty, story, aoag, 

These to Miletus all belong. 

To Si the diadem on his brow 

For ever, one was wanting . . then. 



I cotild QOt be cruel to euch a suitor, even if he asked 
mo for pity. Love makes one-half of every man foolish, 
and the other half cunning, Pericles touched me on the 
side of Miletus, and Socrates came up to me etrught- 
forward from Prometheus : 



He who stole fire from heaven, 
LoDg heav'd his hold and patient breast ; 'twas riven 
By the Caucasian bird and bgtts of Jove. 
Stolen tliat fire have I, 
And am enchain'd to die 
By every jealous Power tiiat frowns above. 
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^^^^H I call not upon thee a^in 
^^^^^m To hear mj vows and calm mj pain, 
^^^H Who aittcat biK:h tnthran'd 

^^^B^ Where Venua rolls her gladaome star, 

I Propitious Love 1 But thon disown'd 

r By aire and mottier, whosoe'er they are, 

L TJnbleat in form and name, Despair 1 

[ Wily dost thou follow that bright demon? why 

' His purest altar art thou always nigh? 

I was sorry that Socrates should saffer so much for me. 
Fardoa the fib, Cteone ! let it pass : I was aony just 
'1 are upon such occasions, and wrote him this 
consolation : 

O thou who sittest with the wise. 

And searchcat higher lore. 
And openeat regions to their eyes 

TInvisited before I 
I'd TDU to loose thee if I could, 
Nor lot the vulture taste thy blood. 
Bttt, pityl pityl Attic heel 
Tia happiness forbidden me. 

Despair la not for good or wise. 

And should not be for love ; 
We all must bear onr deatinies 

And bend to thoae above- 
Birds flyiog o'er the stormy aeat 
Alight upon their proper treee, 
Tet wiseat men not always know 
Where they should stop or whither go. 



XIS. ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

I am quite ashamed of Alcibiades, quite angry with 
lim. What do you' imagine he has been doing? He 
listened to my convereation with Pericles, on the declara^ 
tion of love from the Philosopher Bound, and afterward 
to the verses I repeated in answer to his, which pleased 
my Pericles extremely, not perhaps for themselves, but 
because I had followed his advice in writing them, and 
had returned to him with the copy so speedily. 

Alcibiades said he did not like them at all, and could 
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i At this, and hia coodn 1 



write better himself. We b 
said, " Do then, my boy ! " 

Would you believe it ? he not only wrote, bat I fear 4 
(for he deciareB he did) actually sent these : 

O Satyr-son of Sophroniscus I 
WouJd Alcon cut me a hibiscua, 
I'd wield it us llie gnrtllierds da, 
And Bwiog thee a sound stroke or two. 
Bewilder, if thou canst, ns bays, 
Ub, or the eophiate, with thy toys — 
Thy kalokagathons . . beware ! 
Eucp to the good, nnd leave the fair. 

Could he really be tlie composer? what think you? or 
did he get any ot' iiis wicked friends to help liim ? Tha 
verses are rery bold, very scandalous, very shocking. I 
Bm vext and sorry ; but what can be done? We must 
Beem to kQow nothing about the matter. 

The audacious littie creature . 
within four fingers of my height 
me. Ke flames up at the mentioD 
jealous? 

Pericles tells me that the philosophers here are as sus- 
ceptible of maEice as of love. It may he so, for the plants 
which are sweet in some places are acrid in others. 

He said to me, smiling, *' I shall be represented in their 
schools as a sophist, because Aspasia and Alcihiades 
unruly, O that boy ! who knows but his mischievous 
verses will be a reason sufficient, in another year, why I 
am unable to command an army or harangi 
biy of the people ? " 



lot very litlle, he is i 
is half in love with 1 
Socrates : can be be 1 



L ah, 



XS, XENTADE3 TO 

Aspasia! Aspasia 1 have you forgotten me? have you 
forgotten us ? Our childhood was one, our earliest youth 
was undivided. Why should you not see me? Did you 
fear that you would have to reproach me for any fault T 
eomniitted ? This would have pained you formerly 
how lately ! 
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Tour absence . , not absence . . fligltt . . baa 
broken my health, and left me fever and frenzy. Eu- 
medes is certain I can only recover my health by compo- 
Foolish man I as if composure were more easy to 
recover than health. Was there ever such a madman as 
to sny, " You will never have the use of your limbs again 
unless yon walk and run I " 

I am weary of advice, of remonstrance, of pity, of 

Brything [ above all, of life. 

Was it anger (liow dared I be angry with you?) that 
withheld me from imploring the sight of you? Was it 
pride? Alas! what pride is left me? I am preferred no 
longer ; I am rejected, scorned, loathed. Was it always 
80? Well may I ask the question ; for everything seems 
uncertain to me but my misery. At times I know not 
whether I am mad or dreaming. No, no, Aspasia ! the 
past was a dream, the present is a reality. Tbe mad 
and the dreaming do not shed tears as I do. And yet in 
these bitter tears are my happiest moments ; and some 
angry demon knows it, and presses my temples that there 
shall fall but few. 

You refused to admit me. I asked too little, and de- 
served the refusal. Como to me. This yon will tiot re- 
fuse, unless you are bowed to slavery. Go, tell your 
despot this, with my curses anddotiance. 

I am calmer, but insist. Spare yourself, Aspasia, one 
tear, and not by au effort, hut by a duty. 



TO CLEONB. 

Of all men living, what man do you imagine has come 
to Athens? Insensate 1 now you know. What other, so 
beloved, would ever have left Miletus ! I wish I could bo 
convinced that your coldness or indifference had urged 
him to this extravagance. I can only promise you we 
will not detain him. Athens ia not a refuge for the per- 
fidious or the fligtty. But if he is unfortunate ; what 
shall we do with him? Do? I will tell him to return. 
Expect him hourly. 
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XXII. ASPAaiA TO XENIADES. 

I am pained to ray innermost heart that jroa are ill. 

Pericles is not the person you imagine him. Behol 
his billet I And can not you think of uie with equal g 
eroaity ? 

True, we saw much of each other in our childhood, 
and many childish thiags wo did together. This is the 
reason why I went out of your way as much aa I could 
afterward. There is another, loo. I hoped you would 
love more the friend that I love most. How much hap- 
pier would she make you than the fliglity Aspasia 1 We 
resemble each other too much, Xeniadea I we should never 
have been happy, so ill-mated. Nature hates these alli- 
ances : they are like those of brother and sister. I never 
loved any one but Pericles ; none else attracts the admira- 
tion of the world. I stand, Xeniades 1 not only above 
slavery, but above splendor, in that serene light which 
Homer describes as encompassing the Happy on Olympua. 
I will come to visit you within the hour ; be calm, be con- 
tented ! love me, but not too much, Xeniades 1 



SSIU. ASPASIA TO PERICLES. ■■ 

Xeniades, whom I loved a little in my childhood, and 
(do not look serious now, my dearest Pericles I) a very 
little afterward, is sadly ill. He was always, I know not 
how, extravagant in bis wishes, although not so extrava- 
gant as many others ; and what do you imagine he wishes 
now? He wishes . . but he is very ill, so ill he cannot 
rise from bis bed . . that I would go and visit him. 
1 wonder whether it would be quite considerate : I am 
half inclined to go, if you approve of it. 

Poor youth ! he grieves me bitterly. 

I shall not weep before him ; I have wept so much here. 
Indeed, indeed, I wept, my Pericles, only because I had 
written too unkindly. 
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XXIT. FEEICLES TO ASPASIA. 

Do what your heart telis you : yes, Aspaaia, do oZI it 
tells you. Bemember how august h is : it contaius the 
temple, not only of Love, but of Conscience ; and a whis- 
per is heard from, the extremity of the one to the extrem- 
ity of the other. 

Bend in pensiveneaa, even io sorrow, on the flowery 
bank of youth, whereunder runs the stream that passes 
irreversibly ! let the garland drop into it, let ihe hand be 
refreshed by it ; but may the beautiful feet of Aapasia 
stand firm ! 

XXV. XENIADES TO ASPASIA. 

Tou promised you would return. I thought you only 
broke hearts, not promises. 

It is now broad daylight ; I see it clearly, although the 
blinds are closed. A long sharp ray cuts off one corner 
of the room, aud we shall bear tlie crash presently. 

Come; but without that pale silent girl: I hate her. 
Place her on the otlier side of you, not on mine. 

And this plane-treo gives no shade whatever. We will 
sit in some other place. 

No, no ; I will not have you call her to us. Let her 
play where she is . , the notes are low . . she plays sweetly. 



XXVI. ASPASIA TO PEKICLES. 

See what incoherency I He did not write it ; not one 
word. TLe slave who brought it, told me that he was de- 
sired by the gueat to write his orders, whenever he found 
hia mind composed enough to give any. 

About four hours after my departure, he called him 
mildly, and said, " I am qtiite recovered." 

He gave no orders, however, and spake nothing more 
for some lime. At last he raised himself up, and rested 
OD bis elbow, and began (said the slave) like one iu- 



J6 FEEICIXS AXD iSPASU. 

ipncd. TW dan aUed, that, finS^ W -wm'II 
qnile wcfl agua, batk m Iwdj and atind, anl ^^al 
making aa&ie poetijasaBT man m Atbens, baliMii 
Ico down arcEiy vora wita nw f[iialaflt pttBctaan^i'd 
Ihat, tr»««i-;iij u hiiM fer nut*, ha faood Iw bad GdiaS 
as aoiiDd a ■IiimJmi a* areapar'a. 

" Upea llus I fam off wiiL tha raaas," laid ba. 



XXVn. CLEOKS TO ASPASU. 

Cooifort him. But Ton most love Lioi, if iron do. 
Well ! comfort him. Forgive mv intooiidenileness. 
You will Dot loT« bim now. You wonld Dot receive him 
when yonr bosom was wiihont en occ^ipant. And yet 
yon eaw him daily.. Oilier:', all others, pine away before 
him. I wish I could solace mv soul wiib poetry, as joo 
have the power of doin^. Innll the volumes 1 turn over, I 
find none exactly emilable to niv condition ; part expresses 
my feelioizs, part Qies oS* from ihem to somelfaiag more 
light and vague. I do not believe the best writers of 
Jove-poetry ever loved. IIow could they write if they 
did? where could they recollect the thoughts, the words, 
ihe courage ? Alas ! alas ! men can Bnd all these. A^pasia, 
and leave us atler they have fouud them. Bui in Xenia- 
des there is iio fault whatever: he never loved me; be 
never said he did ; ho fled only from my immodesty in lov- 
ing him. Dissembler as I was, he detected it. Do pity 
him and help him ; hut pily me too, who am beyond 
your help, 

XXVni. PERICLES TO ASPASIA. 

vTears.O Aflpasia,do not dwell long upon ihe cheeks of 
youth. Ilain drops easily from llie bud, rests on Ihe 
bosom of the maturer flower, and breaks down that one 
only which lialh lived its dny>j 

, Weep, and perform the offices of friendship. The sea- 
Ron of life, leading you by tlie hand, will not permit you 
to linger at the tomb of the departed; and Xeniades, 
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TO CLEOHE, 

What shall I say to you, tender and sweet Cleooe ! 
The waoderer 13 iu the liurea ul' hnppiuesa ; the reatlcss 
baa fouud rest. 

Weep not ; 1 have shed all your tears . . not all . . 
they burst from me agaiu. 



XXX. CLEONB TO A3FA3IA 

Oh 1 he was too beautiful to live ! Is there anything 
that shoots through the world no swiftly as a sunbeam ! 
Epialtes has told me everytiiing. He sailed hack without 
waiting at the ialanda ; by your orders, he says. 

What hopes could I, with any prudence, entertain? 
The chaplet you threw away would have cooled and 
adorned my temples ; but how could be ever love another 
who had once loved you ? I lun casting my broken 
thoughts before my Aspusia ; the little shells upon the 
shore, that the storm has scattered there, and that heed- 
less feet have trampled on. 

I have prayed to Venus ; but I never prayed her to 
turn toward me the fouduess ihat was yours. I fan- 
cied, I even hoped, you might accept it ; and my prayer 
was, " Grant I may never love 1 Afar from me, O god- 
dess ! be the maliguanl warmth that dries up the dews of 
I'riendahip." 

XXXI. ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

Pericles has insisted on it that I should change the 
air, and has recommended to me an excursion 10 the 
borders of the state. 

" If you pass them a little way," said he, " you will 
come to Tanagra, and ihat -will inflame you with ambi- 
tiuu." 
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IIm boBor in wliiefa I hold die nuie of C(maaa m- 
dnced me to mxiHtake ft joomej to her luiive pl»ce. 
Never have I Ibaad * people ao hospitable as th« inhabit- 
aols. Living at a diaiaDoe from the sea, th^j are not 
trader^ nor adventnrers, ncv qiecnlalon, our usoreT?, 
but cultivate a ntnge <^ i^easanl hills, cohered with 
Tines. Hermes is the principal god tbey iron<hip ; yel I 
doubt whether a single prayer was ever e^ered up to him 
by a Taaagriaa lor succe&s in thievery. 

The beauty of Corinna is no less (.-elebrated than her 
jKJetry. I remarked that the women speat of it with 
great esullatioa, while the men applaod her genias ; and 
I asked my venerable host Ageailaus bow be could 
account for it. 

'■ I can account for nothing (hat yon ladies do," said 
he, '■ although I have lived among yon seventy-five years j 
I only know (hat it was exactly the contrary while she 
was living, Wc yonths were rebuked by yon when wc 
talked about her beauty ; and the rebuke was only soft- 
ened by the candid confession, that she was clner.,in 
her way." 

"' Come back with me to Athens, O Agesilaus ! " said 
I, '* and we will send Aristophanes to Tanagra," Jfl 



xxxn. ASPASIA TO CIJ»HE. V 

1 have been reading aU the poetry of Corinna that I 
could collect. Certainly it is belter than Hcsiod's, or 
even than Myrtis's, who taught her and Pindar, not the 
rudimeate of the art, for this ia the only art in which the 
rudiments arc incommunicable, but what was good, what 
was bad, in her verses ; why it was so, and how she 
might correct the worse and improve the better. 

Hesiod, who is also a Bteotian, is admirable for the 
purity of his life and soundness of his precepts, but there 
is hardly a trace of poetry in his ploughed field. 

I find in all liis writings but one verse worth tranaciib- ■ 
ing, and tliat only fur the melody ; 
, "In a soft meadow and on vernal flowers." 
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I do not wonder lie was opposed to Homer. "What an 
advantage to tlie enemies of greatness (that is, to man- 
kind) to be able to match one bo low against one no 
loft?! 

The Greek army before Troy would have been curioua 
to listen to a dispute between Agamemnon and Achilles, 
bnt would have been transported with ecstasy to have 
been present at one between the king of men and Xhcr~ 

There are few who possess all Ihe poetry of any volu- 
minoas author. I doubt whether there are ten families in 
Athens in which all the plays of ^schylus are preserved. 
Many keep what pleases them most ; few consider tliat 
every page of a really great poet has something in it 
which distinguishes him Irom an inferior order ; some- 
thing which, if insubstantial as the aliment, serves at least 
as a solvent to the aliment, of strong and active minds. 

I asked my Pericles what ho thought of Hesiod. 

" I think myself more sagacious," said he. "Hesiod 
found out that half was more Ihaa all ; 1 have found out 
that oue is." 

XXXIII. ASPASIA TO CLEOHE. 

A slave brought to me, this momisg, an enormous 
load of papers, as many as he could carry under both 
arms. They are treatises by the most celebrated philos- 
ophers. Some Jioura afterward, when .the sun was de- 
clining, Pericles came in, and asked me if I had examined 
or looked over any portion of them. I told him I had 
opened those only which bore the superscription of famous 
names, but that, unless he would assist me, I was hope- 
less of reconciling one part with another in the same 
writers. 

"The first thing requisite," said I, " is, that as many 
as are now at Athens should meet together, and agree 
upon a nomenclature of terms. From deflnitioua we may 
go on to propositions ; but we cannot make a step unless 
the foot rests somewhere." 

He smiled at mo. " Ah my Aspasia 1 " said he, " Btti^ 
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osophy does not bring her sons together; she portions 

them off early, gives them a scanty slock of tvorm-ealea 

furniture, a chair or two on wliich it is dangerous to sit 

down, and at least as many arms as utensils j then leaves 

I them : thoy seldom meet afterward." 

J "Bat could not they be brought together by some 

L friend of the mother?" said I, laughing, 

"Aapaaia!" answered he, "you have lived but few 
years in the world, and with only one philosopher . . 
yourself." 

"I will not be contented with a compliment," said I, 
"and least of all from you, Explain to me the opinions 
' of those about you," 

He traced before me the divergencies of every sect, 

from our countryman Thales to those now living, Epi- 

medea sat with her eyes wide open, listening attentively. 

When he went away, I asked her what she thought of his 

discourse. She half closed her eyes, not from weariness, 

but (aa many do) on bringing out of obscurity into light 

I a notable discovery ; and, laying her forefinger on my 

], "Yon have turned his head," said she. "He ■will 

I do no longer ; he used to be plain and coherent ; and noW' 

did ever mortal talk so widely? I could not under- 

Btand one word in twenty, and what I could understand 

[ vae sheer nonsense." 

*' Sweet Epimedca ! " said I, " this is what I should 
lancy to be no anch easy matter." 

"Ah! you acQ growing like him already," aaid she; 
"I shonid not bo surprised to find, some morning, a 
cupola at the top of this pretty head." 

Pericles, I think I never told you, has a littl« elevation 
on the crown of his ; I should rather say his head has a 
crown, others have none. 



SXXIV. CLEONE TO ASP ASIA. 

Do, my dear Aapaaia, continue to write to me about 
Ihe poets ; and if you think there is anything of Myrtis 
or Oorinua, which is wanting to us at Miletus, copy it 
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I do not always approve of the Trilogies. Nothing 
can DB more tiresome, hardly anything more wicked, than 
a few of them. It may be well occasionally to give 
something of the historical form to the dramatic, as it is 
occaBionally to give Bomething of the dramatic to the his- 
torical ; but never to turn into ridicule and hiiffoouery the 
virtnoua, the unfortunate, or the brave. Whatever the 
Athenians may boast of their exquisite judgment, their 
delicate perceptions, this is a perversion of intellect in its 
highest place, anworthy of a Thracian. There are many 
bad tragedies both of ^schylus and Sophocles, but none 
without beauties, few without excellences : I tremble, 
then, at your doubt. Iq another century it may be im- 
possible to find a collection of the whole, unless some 
learned and rich man, like Pericles, or some protecting 
king, like Hiero, should preserve them in his library. 



JtSXV. ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

Prudently have you considered how to preserve all 
valuable authors. The cedar doors of a royal library fly 
open to receive them ; ay, there they will be safe . . and 
untouched. 

Hiero is, however, no barbarian : he deserves a higher 
station than a throne ; and he is raised to it. The pro* 
tected have placed the protector where neither the malice 
of men nor the power of gods cau reach him , , beyond 
Time . . above Fate. 

tem the shortness of your last, I am quite certain 
_, ou are busy for me in looking out pieces of verse. 

If you cannot find any of Myrtis or Corinna, you may do 
what is better ; you may compose a panegyric ou all of 
our sex who have excelled in poetry. This will earn for 
you the same good office, when the world shall produce 
anotlier Aspasia. 



XXXVI. CLEONE TO ASPASIA. 
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Having been in Breotia, you must also know _ 
deal more of Pindar than we do. Wrile about any of 
them ; they all intereat me, and my mind lias need of 
It is 8till too fond of throwing itself down on 
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oneplac 

XXXVIl. ASPASIA TO CLEONE. I 

And so, Cleone, you wish me to write a eulogy on 
Myrtia and Corinna, and all the other poetesses that ever 
lived ; and this for the honor of our sex ! Ah Cleone ! 
no studied eulogy does honor to any one. It is always ■ 
considered, and always ought to be, as a piece of plead- J 
ing, in which the pleader says everything the most in favor J 
of his client, in the most graceful and impressive manner I 
he can. There is a city of Greece, I hear, in which ra> j 
ciprocal flattery is so necessary, that, whenever a member I 
of the assembly dies, his successor is bound to praise him 1 
before he takes the seat. I 

I do not speak this from my own knowledge ; indeed I I 
could hardly believe in such frivolity, until I asked Peri- ' 
clea if it were true ; or rather, if there were any foimd»p 
tion at all for the report, 

"Perfectly true," said he, "but the citizens of this city 
are now become our allies ; therefore do not curl your 
Up, or I must nncurl it, being an archon." , 

M3Ttis and Corinna have no need of me. To read and i 
recommend their works, to point out their beauties and J 
defects, is praise enough. I 

"How!" methinks you exclaim, "To point out d^ 1 
fects! is that praising?" ' 

Yes, Cleone ; if with equal good faith and accuracy 
you point out their beauties too. It is only thus a fair 
estimate can be made ; and it is only by such fair esti- * 
mate that a writer can be exalted to his proper station, 1 
If you toss up the scale too high, it descends again I 
rapidly below its equipoise ; what it contains drops out, I 
and people catch at it, scatter it, and lose it. I 

We not only are lEclJned to indulge in rather more ] 
than a temperate heat (of what we would persuade our-'J 
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Belves is wholesome Beverity) toward the living, but evea 
to peer sometimca toto the tomb, with a wolfish appetite 
for an unplenaant odor. 

We must patranisie, we must pull down ; in fact we 
muat be in mischief, men or women. 

If we are capable of showing what ia good in another, 
and neglect to do it, wo omit a duty ; we omit to give 
rational pleasure, and to conciliate right good-will ; nay 
more, we aro abettors, if not aiders, in the vilest fraud, 
the fraud of purloining from respect. We are intrusted 
with letters of great interest ; what a baseness not to 
deliver them ! 



It ia remarkable that Athens, bo fertile in men of 
genius, should have produced no women of distinction, 
while Bosolia, by no means celebrated for brightness of 
iaifillect in either aes, presented to the admiration of the 
world her Myrtia and Corinna. At the feet of Myrtia it 
was, that Pindar gathered into his throbbing breast the 
scattered seeds of poetry ; and it was under the amile of 
the beautiful Corinna that he drew his inspiration and 
wove his immortal crown. 

He never quite overcame his grandiloquence. Tho 
animals we call half-asses, by a word of the sweetest 
sound, although not the most seducing import, he calls 

"The daughterB of the Israpcat-footed steeds 1 " 

O Fortune ! that the children of so illustrious a line 
should carry sucking-pigs into the market-place, and 
cabbage-stales out of it 1 



XXXIX. CLEONE T 



■^TFIU you always leave off, Aspasia, at the very moment 
you have raised our expectations to the highest? A wit- 
ticism, and a sudden spring from your seat, lest wo should 
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eee yoii smile at it, Iheae are your waya ; shame npofll 
you ! Are you determioed (o continue all your life ii^fl 
making every one wish somelliiug? 

Piu^r sliould not bo treated like ordinary men. 



XL, ASPASIA TO CLEONE, 

I have not treated Pindar like an ordinary man ; '. 
ducted him into the library of Cleone, and left him there. 
However, I would have my emilo out, behind the door. 
The verse I quoted, you may be sure, ia mneh admired , 
by the learned, and no leas by the brave and worthy men 1 
whom he eelebratea for chariot eership, and other Buck | 
dexteritiea ; but we of old Miletua have been always J 
taught that words should be subordinate to ideas, and wa | 
never place the pedestal on the head of the statue. 

Now do not lell anybody that I have apoken a siugla 1 
word in diapraise of Pindar. Men are not too apt to [ 
admire what ia admirable in their superiors, but, on I 
the contrary, are apt to detract from ihem, and to seize on j 
anything which may tend to lower them. Pindar would 1 
not have written so exquisitely if no fault had ever been I 
found with him. He would have wandered on among 
BUch inquiricsas those he began in : 

'"■ Shall I sing the wide-spreading and noble lamenua? 
or the beautiful and white-ankled Melie? or the glorious 
Cadmua? or the mighty Hercules? or the blooming Bae- ; 

Now a poet ought to know what he is about before ho ' 
opens his lips ; he ought not to ask, like a poor feUow in 
the street, "Good people I what song will you haveP" 
This, however, was not the fault for which he was blamed 
by Corinna, In our censures we are less apt to consider 
the benefit we may confer than the ingenuity we can dis- 
play. 

She said, " Pindar I you have brought a sack of corn , 
to BOW a perch of land ; and, instead of sprinkling it i 
about, you have emptied the sack at the first s(ep." 

Enough : this reproof formed his character ; it directed 
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Mb beat, it siagled his aim, it coDceDtrnted h.is forces, It 
was not by the precepts of Coriniia, it was not by her 
example, it was by one witticism of a wine and lovely 
woman, that he far excels all other poets in disdain of 
triviality and choice of topics. He ia soraetiraos very 
tedious to us in his long stories of families, but wo may 
be sure he was not equally so to thoso who wore con- 
ceroed in the genealogy. We are amused at his clever- 
ness in saving the sUoulder of Pelopa from t!ie devouring 
jaw of a hungry god. No tloubt he mends the matter ; 
nevertheleas he tires us. 

Many prefer bis Dithyrambics to his Olympian, IstU- 
mian, Pythian, and Neraean Odes. I do not ; nor is it 
Lkely that he did hiciHelf, We may well suppose that he 
exerted the most power on the composition, and the most 
thoDght on the correction, of the poems he was to recite 
before kings and nations, in honor of the victors at those 
solemn games. Here the choruses and bands of music 
were composed of the first singers and players in the 
world ; in the others there were no performers but such 
as happened to assemble on ordiuary festivals, or at best 
at a festival of Bacchus. In ihe Odes performed at the 
games, although there is not always perfect regularity of 
corresponding verse, there ia always enough of it to satisfy 
the most fastidious ear. In the Dithyrambics there is no 
order whatsoever, but versos and half verses of every 
kind, cemented by vigorous and sounding prose, 

I do not love dances upon stilts ; they may excite tlio 
applauses and acclamations of the vulgac, but we, Cleonc, 
exact the observance of established rules, and never 
put on slippers, however richly embroidered, unless they 



We hear that between Athens and Syracuse there haa 
always been much communication. Let me leam what 
you have been able to collect about the lives of Fiudar 
and iEschylus in Sicily. 

Is it not strange that the two moat high-miaded of poets 
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should have gone to reaiUe in a foreign land, undor iha 
dominion of tt king? 

1 am asiiamed of my qnestion already. Such men are 
under no dominion. Ilia not in their nature to offend 
against the laws, or to think about what thoy arc, or who 
adminiatera them ; and they may receivo a part of their 
sustenance from kings, as well as from cowa and beea. 
We will reproach them for emigration, when we reproach , 
a man for lying down in his neighbor's field because 
the grass is softer in it than in his own. 



XLir. ASrASIA TO 

Not an atom bare I becu able to collect in regard to 
the two poets, eince they went to the court of Hiero ; but 
I can give you as correct and as full iuforuiation, as if I 
had been seated between tbem all the while. 

Hiero was proud of his acquisition ; the courtiers 
despised them, vexed tbem whenever they could, and eu- 
treated them to command their services and rely upon 
their devotion. What more ? They ealeemed each other ; 
but poets are very soon too old for mutual love. 

He who can add one syllable to this, shall have the 
hand of Cleone. 



XLIII. CLEONE TO ASFASIA. 

Torturing girl ! And you, Aspas 
grateful girl! lo me. You did not l 
for, but you gave me what is better, a glimpse of you. 
This is the manner in which you used to trifle with me, 
making the heaviest things light, the thorniest tractable, 
and throwing your own beautiful brightness wherever it 
was most wanted. 

But do not slip from me again, ^schylus, we know, 
13 dead ; we hear that Pindar is. Did they die abroad ? 

Ah poor Xeuiades ! how miserable to be buried by the 
stranger I 
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»ffi!sehylus, at the close of liia sevcDtielli year, died in 
Sicily. I know not whalher Iliero recaivetl him with all 
the distinction ho meriled, or rewarded him with the 
same generosity aa Pindar ; nor indeed have I been able 
to learn, what, would very much gratify me, that Piadar, 
who survived him four years and died lately, paid those 
honors to the greatest man of the most glorious age since 
earth rose out of chaos, which he usually paid with lav- 
ish hand to the prosperous and powerful. 1 hope he did ; 
but the words wealth and gold occur too often ia tha 
poetry of Pindar. 

Perhaps I may wrong him, for a hope is akiu to a 
doubt ; it may be that I am mistaken, since we have aot 
all his poems eveo here in Athens. Several of these, too, 
particularly the Di thy rambles, are in danger of perishiag. 
The Odes oa the victors at the games will bo preserved 
by the vanity of the families they celebrate ; and, being 
thus safe enough for many years, their own merit will 
sustaia them afterward. It ia owing to a stout nurse 
that many have lived to an extreme old age. 

Some of the Odes themselves are of little value ia 
regard to poetry, but he exercises in all of them as much 
dexterity as the worthies he applauds had displayed in 
their exploits. 

To compensate the disappointment you complaiaed of, 
I will now transcribe for you an ode of Corinna to her 
native town, being quita sure it is not in your collection. 
Let m.e first inform you that the exterior of the best 
houses in Taaagra is paiated with historical scenes, ad- 
ventures of gods, allegories, oad other things ; and under 
the walls of the city flows the rivulet Thermodon. This 
it is requisite to tell you of so small and so distant a 
plme. 
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Tanagrat think not I for^t 

Thy beautifully Woried Eireets; 
Be sure mj memory bathes yet 

In clear Thermodvn, Hn<] yet greeti 
The blithe and liberal sheplierd boy. 
Whose sunny bosom Bwells with joy 
When we accept hia matted rushes 
iT'd with silvan fruit; away be bounds, and blothcB. 

A jiifl I promise; nne I see 

Which thou with transport wilt receive, 

The only proper gift for thee, 

Of which no mortal shall bereavs 

In luter times thy mouldering walls. 

Until the last old turret falls ; 

A crown, a, crown from Athena won, 
irn no god can wear, beside Latona'a son. 

There may be cities who refuse • 

To their own child the honors due, 

And look ungenLly on the Muse ; 
But ever shall those cities rue 

The dry, unyielding, niggard breatt, 

Offering no nourishment, no rest. 

To that young head which soon shall rise 
F l)udainf^l1y, in might and glory, to the skies. 

Sweetly where cavcrn'd Dirce flowa 
Do white-armed maidens chant ray lay, 

flapping the while with laurel rose 
The honey -gathering tribes uway; 

And awcetly, sweetly Attic tongues 

Lisp your Corinna's early songs ; 

To her with feet more graceftil como 
f The Terses that have dwelt in kindred breasts at honie. 

O let thy children lean aslant 

Against the tender mother's knee. 
And gaze into her face, and want 

To know what magic there can be 
In words that urge some eyes to dance, 
White others as in holy trance 
Look up to heaven ; be such my praise 1 
J linger? I must hasl«, or lose the Delphic bay*. 
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XLV. CLEONE TO ASPASIA, 

Epimcdea, it appears, Las not corrupted very grossly 
your purity and simplicity in dreas. Yet, rememberitig 
your observation on armlets, I cannot but commend your 
kindness and sufFeraDce in wearing ber emeralds. Your 
opinion was formerly, that we sboutd be careful not to 
subdivide our persons. The arm ia composed of three 
parts ; no one of them is too long. Now the armlet 
intersects that portion of it which must be considered as 
the most beautiful. In my idea of the matter, the sandal 
alone is susceptible of gems, alter the zone has received 
the richest. The zone is necessary to our vesture, and 
encompasses the person, in every quarter of the human- 
ized world, in one invariable manner. The hair, too, is 
divided by nature in the middle of Ihe head. There is a 
couainship between the hair and Ihe flowers ; and from 
this relation the poets have called by the earoo name the 
leaves and it. Tbey appear on the head as if they had 
boea seeking one another. Our national dress, very 
different from the dresses of barbarous nations, is not 
the inventnan of the ignorant or the slave ; but the 
sculptor, Ihe painter, and the poet, have studied how best 
to adorn the most beautiful object of llieir fancies and 
contemplations. The Indians, who believe lliat human 
pains and sufferings are pleasing to Ihe deity, make iq- 
cisiouB in their bodies, and insert into them imperishahla 
colors. They also adorn the ears and noses and fore- 
heads of their gods. These were the ancestors of the 
Egyptian ; wo chose handsomer and betler-tempered ones 
for our worship, but reiained the same decorations in otir 
sculpture, and to a degree which the sobriety of the 
Egyptian had reduced and chastened. Hence we retain 
the only mark of barbarism which dishonors our Dational 
dress, Ihe use of car-rings. If our statues should all be 
broken by Bome convulsion of the earth, would it be 
believed by future ages that, in the country and age of 
Sophocles, the women tore holes in their ears lo let rings 
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XL VI. ASP ASIA TO CLEOKE. 

Cleoue, I do not know whether I ought to write out I 
for you anytliiug of Mimnermus. What ia amatoiy I 
poetiy without its lesderness? and wliat was ever lessJ 
tender than hia? Take, however, the verses, euch as they J 
are. Whether tbey make you Bmile or look grave, with-r 
out any grace of their own they must bring one forward. J 
Cerlaiuly they arc his best, which cannot be said of eveiyfl 
author out of whose rarer works I have added something >V 
to your collectiOD. 



I wish not TliuBOB rich in mioei, 
Hor Naxos girt around witli vines, 
Kor Crete nor Samoa, the abodei 
Of tlioac wtio govern men and gods. 
Nor vider Ly liio, w1i(?re the sound 
Of tjmbreU shalcea the th^mj ground. 
And with white feet and with I100& cloven 
The dedal dance 19 epun and woven ; 
Mcanwtiile each prying younger thing 
le sent far water to CUe spring. 
Tinder where red Priapas tears 
His clnb amid the janipere. 
In this whole world enough for ma 
Is any spot the gods decree ; 
Albeit the pious and the wise 
Would tarry where, like mulberries. 
In the first hour of ripeness fall 
The tender creatures oae aud all. 
To take what falls with even mind 
Jove wilU, and we must be realgn'd. 



XLVH. CLEONB TO ASPASIA. 



There is less eflrontery in those t 
than in most ho baa written. Ho 
poeta who never make us laugh t 



of Mimnermus I 
nong the many 
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man^ whom we take into tlio hand like pretty inaei 
turn them over, look at them for a moment, and tosa ibem 
into the grass again. The caclli swarnia wiih these ; they 
live their season, and olliera similar come into lil'e the 

I have been reading works widely different from theira ; 
tile odes of the lovely Lesbian. I think she has injured 
the phaleucian verse, by transposing one foot, and. throw- 
ing it backward. How greatly more noble and more so- 
norous are those hen decasyllabics commencing tbe Seolion 
on Harmodius and Arislogiton, tliaa the very best of 
hers, which, to my ear, labor and shuffle in their move- 
ment. Her genius was wonderful, was prodigious. I 
am neilher blind to her beauties nor indiffereut to her 
sufferings. We love forever those whom we have wept 
•forwhea we were children; we love them more than 
even those who have wept for ua. Now I havq grieved 
for Sappho, and so have you, Aspasia 1 we shall not, 
therefore, ho hard judges of her sentiments 'or her poetry. 

Frequently have we listened to the most absurd and 
extravagant praises of the answer she gave Alcieus, when 
he told her he wished to say something, but shamo pre- 
vented liim. This answer of hers is a proof that she was 
deficient in delicacy and in tenderness. Gould Sappho ho 
ignorant how infantinely inarticulate is early love? Could 
she be ignorant that shame and fear seize it unrelentingly 
by the throat, while hard-hearted impudence stands at 
ease, prompt at opportunity, and profuse in declarations ! 

There is a gloom in deep love, as in deep water ; there 
is a silence in it which suspends the fool, and the folded 
ai'ms and the dejected head are the images it reflects. 
No voice shakos its surface ; the Muses thenasclves ap- 
proach it wiili a tardy and a timid step, and with a low 
and tremulous and melancholy song. 

The best Ode of Sappho, the Ode to Anactoria, 

" Hnppf ae any god ia he," etc., 

ehowB tbe intemperance and disorder of passion. The 
description of ber malady may be quite correct, but I 
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conreaa my pleasure ends at tbe first strophe, where it 
gins with the generality of readere. I" do Dot desire 
know the effects of the distemper on her body, and 
run out of the house into the open air, although the 
Bymploma have less in them of contagion than of un- 
seetuliness. Both Sophocles and Euripedes ' excite our 
sympalliies more powerfully and more poetically. 

I will not interfere any farther with your reflecdons ; 
and indeed when I began, I intended to remark only the 
injustice of Sappho's reproof to Alcteus in the first in- 
stance, and the justice of it in the second, when he re- 
newed his suit to her ailer he had fled Irom battle, Wb 
find it in the only epigram attributed to her : 

He who from battle runs away 
Maj praj and eing, and sing and pray; 
. Nathless, Alcteus, howaou'er 

Dulcet his song and warm his prayer 
And true his Tovrs of love may be. 
Ho ne'er ahnll run away witli ine. 

In my opinion no lover should bo dismissed with coo- 
tumely, or without the expression of commiseration, un- 
less he has committed some bad action. O Aspa^ia ! it I 
is hard to love and not to be loved again. I felt it early ; 
I still feel it. There is a barb beyond the reach of dit- | 
tany ; but years, as they roll by us, benumb in some | 
degree our sense of Buffering. Season comes after aea^ 
son, and covers as it were with Boil and herbage, the flints ' 
that have cut us so cruelly in our course. 



XLVIII. ASP4S1A TO CLEONE. 

Alcffius, often admirable in his poetry, was a vain- i 
glorious and altogether worthless man. I must defend 
Sappho. She probably knew his character at the begin- 
ning, and sported a witticism (not worth much) at hia 
expense. He made a pomp and parade of his generosity 
and courage, with which in truth he was scantily supplied, 
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and all hie love lay commodioualy at the point of his pen, 
among the rest his first, 

He waa UDfit for public life, he was unfit for privato. 
Ferrerse, insolent, eelfieh, he bated tyranny bccauee ho 
could Dot be a tyrant. Sufficiently weU-bom, he was jeal- 
ous and intolerant of those who were nothing less so, and 
he wished they were all poets that he might expose a weak- 
ness the more in them. For rarely has there been one, 
however virtuous, without some vanity and some invid- 
ionsness ; despiser of the humble, detractor of the high, 
iconoclast of the near, and idolater of the distant. 

!Betum we to Alceeus. Factitious in tenderness, facti- 
tious in heroism, addicted to falsehood, and unabashed at 
his focdness for it, he attacked and overcame every rival 
in that quarter. He picked np all the arrows that were 
shot against him, recocted all Ihe venom of every point, 
and was almost an Archilochns in satire. 

I do not agree with you in your censure of Sappho. 
There is softness hy the side of power, discrimination by 
the side of passion. In this, however, I do agree with 
you, that her finest ode is not to be compared to many 
choruses in the tragedians. We know that Sappho felt 
acutely ; yet Sappho is never pathetic. Euripides and 
Sophocles are not remarkahle' for their parity, the inten- 
sity, or the fidelity of their loves, yet they touch, they 
transfiK, the heart. Her imagination, her whole soul, is 
absorbed in her own breast ; she is the prey of the pas- 
sions : they are the lords and masters. 

Sappho has been dead so long, and we live so far from 
LesboB, that we have the fewer means of ascertaining 
Ihe truth or falsehood of stories told about her. Some 
relate that she was beautiful, some that she was deformed. 
Lust, it is said, is frequently the inhabitant of deformity ; 
and coldness is experienced in the highest beauty. I be- 
lieve the former case is more general than the latter ; but 
where there is great regularity of features I have often 
relnarked a correspondent regularity iu the affections and 
the conduct. 
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^ 



Do you remopiber the lively Hegemon, wboBe carls I 
you pressed down with your forefinger to see them spring 
np agaia ? Do you remember his biting it for the liberty 
you bjid tiiken ; and his kissing it to make it well ; and . 
his telling you that be was not quite sure whether Boma J 
other kisses, here and there, might not be requisite to pr^ I 
Tent the spreading of the venom ? And do you remember f 
bow you turned pale? and bow you laugJieJ with me, as 
we went away, at his thinking you turucd pale because 
you were afraid of it ? The boy of fifteen, aa he was then, 
halh lost all his liveliness, all bis assurance, all bis wit; 
and his radianf beauty bas taken another character. His 
cousin Praxinoe, whom he was not aware of loving until 
she vras betrothed to Callias, a merchant of Samos, was 
married a few months ago. There are no verses I read 
oftener than the loose dithyrambics of poor Hegemon, 
Do people love anywhere else as wo love here at Miletus? 
But perhaps the fondness of Hegemon may abate ail:er a 
time ; for Hegemon is not a woman. How long and 
how assiduous are we iu spinning tliat thread, ihe softest 
and finest in the web of life, which Destiny snaps aaiindor 

one moment ! 



Is there any season, O my soul, 
When Ihe sources of bitter tears dry up, 
And tlie uprooted flowera take theu' pliiccs again 
Along the tarrcnt-hod! 

Could I wish it tu live, it would be for that season. 
To repose tny iimba and press my temples there. 
But should I not speedily start away 

In the hope to trace and follow thy steps I 

Thou art gone, thou art gone, Praxinoe 1 
And hast taken far from me thy lovely yonth. 
Leaving; nie naught that was desirable in mine. 
AlasI alas! what hast thou left roci' 
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I My thoughts too are Rcattered ; thou hast cast them oil 
They bi^at ngainEt ibt^ii, th^y wkiuld cliog to thee. 
But they are viler than the loose tlitrlc weeds, 
Without Si plaCQ to root or rest in. 

I would throw them acroBs my lyre ; tiiey drop ii:om it 
My lyre will sound only two measures; 
That Pity will never, ncvw eomo, 

to the sleep that awakencth not unto her. 



I The hctpleisnesB of childhood, the solitude of age, 
The laughter of the hnppy, the piiy of the scomer 
A colorless and lirolien shadow nm I, 
Seen glancing in tcuublod waters. 
; 

Tell Hegemoa that bis versos hnve made a deeper im- 

I presaioa than liia bite, and that the Athenians, men and 

women, are pleased wilh them. He'has shown that he is 

a, poet, by not attempting to show that be ia overmuch of 

one. Forbear to inibria him that we Athenians disap- 

prove of irregularity in versification; we are little pleased 

to be rebounded from the end of a line to the beginning, 

as it often happen:^, and to be obliged to turn back and 

I make inquiries in regard to what we have been about. 

There have latterly been many compositions in which it 

is often requisite to read twice over the verses which have 

already occupied more than a due portion of our time in 

reading once. The hop-skip-aud-Jump is by ao means a 

pleasant or a graceful exorcise, but it ia quite intolerable 

when we invert it to a jump-skip-aii J-hop. I take some 

liberty in these strange novel compounds, but no greater 

I that) our friend Ariatophanes has taken, and not ooly 

without reproof or censure, but with great commendation 

I for it. However, I have done it- for the first and last 

' time, and before the only friend with whom they can be 

I pardonable. Henceforward, I promise you, Cleooe, I wilt 

alwa^ be Attic, or, what is gracefuUer and better, Ionian. 

I You ehaU forever bear my voice in my letters, and you 

shall know it to be mine, and mine only. Already 1 ha.'Vft 
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had imitatora in the style of my cooversations, but thi 
bave imitaled others too, nod this haih naved me. ] 
mercy and pure bencfieence to me, the gods have marred 
the resemblance. !Nobody can recognize me ia my me- 
tempsychosis. Those who had hoped and heard better of 
me, will never ask themselves, "Was Aspasia bo wordy, 
BO inelegaat, affected, and perverse?" Inconsiderate 
friends have hurt me worse than enemies could do ; tbej*. 
'hare hinted that the orations of Pericles have been rM 
touched by my pen. Cleone 1 the gods themselves could.. 
not correct his lan^agc. Human ingenuity, with all the 
malice and impudoQce that usually accompany it, will 
never be able to remodel a single sentence, or to substi- 
tute a Binglo word, iu his speeches to the people. What 
wealth oi' wisdom has he uot thrown away lest it en- 
cumber him ia the Agora 1 how much more than ever 
was carried into it by the most popular of his opponents ! 
Some of my expressiona may have escaped from him in 
crowded places ; some of his cliug to me in retirement ; 
we canQot love without imitating ; and we are aa proud 
ia the loss of our originality as of our freedom. I am 
BOrry that poor Hegemon has not had an opportunity of 
experiencing all this. Persuade his friends never to pi^ 
him, truly or feignedly, for pity keeps the wound open ; 
persuade them rather to flatter him on his poetry, for 
never waa there poet to whom the love of praise was not 
the fl.rst and most constant of passions. His friends will 
be the gainers by it : he will divide among them all the 
affection he fancies he has reserved for Praxiaoe. With 
most men, nothing seems to have happened so long ago as 
an affair of loi'e. Let nobody hint this to him at present. 
It is among the many truths that ought to be held back ; 
it is among the many that excite a violent opposition at 
one time, and obtain at another (not much later) a very 
ductile acquiesceacc ; he will receive it hereafter (take 
my word for liim) with only one slight remonstrance . . 
you are too hard itpon us lovers ; then IbUows a shake of 
the head, not of abnegation, but of sanction, Lke Jupiter's, 
Fraxinoe, it seems, is married to a merchant, poor 
girl I I do uot like these merchants. Let them hava 



^ 
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wealth in the highest, but not beauty ia the highest ; cun- 
ning and calculatiou can hardly merit bolh. At la£t tbey 
may aspire, if any civilized country could tolerate it, to 
honors and disdnctions. These, loo, let Ihein have, but 
at Tyre and Carlhage. 



TO ASPASIA. 

How many things in poetry, aa in other matters, are 
likely to be lost because they are small ! CleobuUne of 
Lindoa wrote no long poem. Her lover was Cycnua of 
Colophon. There is not a single verse of hers in all 
that city ; proof enough that he took no particular care 
of them. At Alilctua abe was quite unknown, not indeed 
by name, but in bcr works, until the present mouth, when 
a copy of them waa offered to mc for sale. The first 
^^^^at caught my eyes was this ; 

r ^Cle 



Where h the ewan of breast so white 
It mode inj bubbling life run bright 

On tliat one spot, and that uloae, 
On which he rested ; and I Blood 
Gazing: now swells tho turbid flood; 
SummLT and hu for otiier clioica are Uowi 



S^ill not ask you at present to say anything in praiao 
of Cleobuline, but do be grateful to Myrlis and Corinna I 



TO CLEONB. 

Grateful I am, and shidl forever be, to Myrtia and 
Corinna. But what odor of bud or iucense can they wish 
to be lavished on the empty sepulchre, what praises of 
the thousand who praise in ignorance, or of the learned 
who praise from tradition, when tbey remember that 
they subdued and regulated the proud unruly Pindar and 
agitated with all their passion the calm, pure breast of 
Cleone I 

Send me the whole volume of Cleobuline ; tranacriba 
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uotliJQg more. To eompenaate you as well as I can, and 
indeed I think the compenantjon is Dot allo);etLer an nn- 
i'uir QUO, here are two little pieces from Myrtis, auto- 
graphs, from the library of PericleB. "* 

Artcmid, while Arfon Bi^iia, 
Euising her white »nil tflper finger. 
Pretends ta loose, yet makes to linger. 

The ivy that o'crs hades her eyes. 

" Wait, or yon shall not have the IcisB," 
Saja she ; hue he, en ving to pleasure, 
"Are there not other hours for leisure? 

For love is any hour Lke this ? " 

Artemial faintly thou respotidest, 
As falsely deems that Scry youth ; 
A god there is who knows the truth, 

A god who t«tls me which is fondest. 

Here is another, in the same hand, a clear and elegant I 
one. Qlcn may be negligent in their band-writing, fo^l 
men may be in a huny about the btisincss of life ; bat X'M 
never knew either a sensible woman or an estimable c 
whose writing was disorder!^ 

Well, the verses are prettier than my reflection, anil 
equally true. 

I will nci love .' 

. These snunds have otlen 
Burst from a troubled breast ; 
Ilarely from one no sighs could soften. 
Rarely from one at rest. 

Myrtia and Corinna, like Anacreon and Sappho whofl 
preceded them, were temperate ia the luxuries of poetry.T 
They had enough to do with one feeling ; they wer( 
Gupied enough with one reflection. They culled but feW J 
grapes &om the bunch, and Dever dragged it across the f 
teeth, stripping off ripe and unripe. 



The verses of Myrtis, which you sent me last, are w 
.t less pleasing to me Ihau those others of hers whiuhK 
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Bend you in return. A few loose ideas on the Bubjeet 
(I know not whether worth writing) occur to me at this 
niomeat. Formerly we were contcnled with schools of 
philosophy ; we now begin to talk about schools of 
poetry. Is not that absurd ? There is only one school, 
the universe ; only one school-mistress, Nature. Those 
who are reported to be of such or such a school, are of 
none ; they have played the truant. Some are more 
careful, some more negligent, some bring many dishes, 
some fewer, some little seasoned, some highly. Ground, 
however, there is for the fanciful appellation. The young 
poets at Miletus are begianing to throw off their alle- 
giance to the established and acknowledged laws of 
Athens, and are weary of following in the train of the 
graver who have been crowned. The various schools, aa 
they call them, have assumed distinct titles ; but the 
largest and most flourishing of all would be discontented, 
I am ufraid, with the properest I could inscribe it with, 
tJie queer. We really have at present in our city more 
good poete than we ever had ; and the queer might be 
among the best if they pleased. But whenever aa obvi- 
ous and natural thought presents itself, they either reject 
it for coming without imagination, or they phrygianize it 
with such biting and hot curling-irons, that it rolls itself 
up impenetrably. They declare to us that pure and simple 
imagination is the absolute perfection of poetry ; and if 
ever they admit a sentence or reflection, it must be one 
which requires a whole day to unravel and wind it 
smoothly od the distalF. 

To me it appears that poetry ought neither to be all 
body nor all soul. Beautil'ul features, limbs compact, 
sweetuess of voice, and easiness of transition, belong tb 
the deity who inspires and represents it. We may loiter 
by (he stream and allay our thirst as it runs, but we 
should not be forbidden the larger draught ftom the 
deeper welt. 



I Friends, wham she Innkod a.t blandly from her conch 
I And her white wriat bIhitc it, goin-bedewed, 
kWere arguing with Pentht^UBa; sli^ had heard 
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Beport of Croon's death, whom years before 

She listened to, well-pleas'il ; and aijrhs nroie; 

Por Bifflis ftill ofton fondle with reproofs 

And will be fondled by Ihem. Wlion I came 

After the real to visit htr, ehc said, 

"Myrtisl how kind 1 Who better knows than tnoa 

The pangs of love? and my first love was lie I " 

Toll me (if ever, Eros 1 are reveal'd 

Thy secrets to the eartli) have they beentrne 

To sny lore who speak about the first? 

Whatl shall tliese holier lights, like twinkling start 

lo the few hours nssign'd them, change their place, 

And, when comes ampler splendor, disappear? 

Idler I am. and pardon, not reply. 

Implore from thee, thus questioned ; well I know 

Thou aCrikcat, like Oljinpiun Jove, but once. 



Lysicles, a young Athenian, fonil of travelling, has just n 
returned to ua from a voyage in Thrace. A love of ob- 
servfttion, in other words curiosity, could have been hia 
OTily motive, for he never waa addicted to commerce, nor 
diacipliaed in philosophy ; and indeed were he so, Thrace 
is hardly the country he would have chosen. I believo J 
he iB the drat that ever travelled with uo other intentioa J 
ihau to see the cities and know the manners of barbar*^ 
riana. He represents the soil as extremely fertile i 
nature, and ecjuaUy well cultivated, and the inhabitants as I 
wavlike, hospitable, and courteous. All this is credible I 
enough, and perhaps as generally known aa might be ex:*'l 
peeled of regions so remote and perilous. But Lysioieal 
ivill appear to you to have assumed a little more than thefl 
fair privileges of a traveller, in relating that the people^ 
have so imperfect a sense of religion as to bury the dead'l 
in the temples of the gods, a'ld the priests are so avar^l 
cioiis and shameless as to claim money for tlie permission • 
of this impiety. He told us furthermore that he had seen I 
a magnificent temple, built on somewhat of a Grecian. | 
model, in tlie interior of which there are many fl 
bles fastened with iron cramps against the walls, and at 
ing for monumenla. Coatinniug his discourse, he assured.] 
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that these monumonts, nlthough none are ancient, are 
of all forms and dimensions, as if the Thracians were 
reBolved lo waslo and nbolish the Bymmelry they had 
adopted ; and ihat ihey are inscribed in an obsolete lan- 
guage, so ihat the people whom they might animrite and 
inatru<;t, by recording bravo and virtuons actions, pass 
tlicm careli^ssly by, brooking off now and then a nose 
from aconqiieror, and a wing from an agalhodemon. 

Thrace is governed by many princes. One of them, 
Teres, an Odryaan,* has gained great advantages in war. 
Ko doubt this is uninteresting to you, but it is necessary 
to the course of my narration. WiU you believe it? yet 
Lyaicles is both intelligent and trustworthy. . will you be- 
lieve that, at the returu of the Thracian prince to enjoy 
the Iruits of his victory, he ordered an architect to build 
im arch for himself and his army to pass under, ou their 
road into the city? As if a road, on such an occasion, 
ought not rather to be widened than narrowed? If you 
will not credit this of a barbarian, who is reported to be 
aD intelligent and prudent man in otlier things, you will 
excl^m, I fear, against the exaggeration of Lysicles and 
my credulity, when I relate to you on his authority that, 
to the same conqueror, by his conuuaad, there has been 
erected a column sixty cubits high, supporting his effigy 
in marble ! 

Imagine the general of an army standing upon a col- 
nmn of sixty cnhita to show himself! A crane might do 
it after a victory over a pigmy ; or it might aptly repre- 
sent the virtues of a rope-dancer, exhibiting how little 
he was subject to dizziness. 

I will write no more about it, for really I am begin- 
ning to think that some pretty Tliracian has given poor 
Lysicles a love-potion, and that it has affected his brain. 



• Teres not only goTerned the largor part of Tlirace, hut in- 
flneneidd mftny of ttiB free nnd inJepeniletit slatea in tliiit country, - 
and led into (he field tlic lietea, the Agrianiana, the Leteana, and 
the FtBonians. Sitalces, gun of Tores, ravaged all Klaccdunui in 
the rulgn uf Perdiccaa. 
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oi^^rS^^^^ 



Never will I believe Ihat a people, however 
ignorant and barbarous, yet capable of turning a regular 
arch and of erecting a lofty column, can be so stupid and 
absurd as you have represented. What ] bury dead 
bodies in the temples I cast them out of their own houeea 
into the houses of the gods I Depend upon it, Aspasia, 
they were the bones of victims ; and the strauge uncouth 
inscriptions commemorate Totive offerings, in the lan- 
guage of the priests, whatever it may be. So far is 
clear. Regarding the arch, Lysiclea saw them removing 
it, and fancied they were building it. This mistake ia 
really ludicrous. The column, you must have perceived 
at once, was erected, not to display the victor, but to ex- 
pose the vanquished. A blunder very easy for an idle 
traveller to commit. Few of the Thracians, I conceive, 
even in the interior, (are so utterly ignorant of Gre- 
cian arts, as to raise a statue at such a height above the 
giound that the vision shall not comprehend all thg fea- 
tures easilj', and the spectator see and contemplate the 
object of his admiratioD^as nearly and in the same posi- 
tion as he was used to do in the Agora. 

The monument of the greatest man should be only a 
bust and a name. If the name alone is insufficient to 
illustrate the bust, let them both perish. 

Enough about Ttiracians ; enough about tombs and 
monuments. Two pretty Milesians, Agapentha atid 
Peristera, who are in love with you for loving me, 
are quite resolved to kiss your hand. You must not 
detaiu them long with you : Miletus is not to send all 
her beauty to be kept at Athens ; we have no sucti 
treaty. 



L= 



There is such a concourse of philosophers, all* anxious 1 
show Alcibiadcs the road to Virtue, that I am afraid | 
they will completely block it up before him. Among 
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rest is my old friend Socrates, who Geems resolved to 
tranaier lo Lisa all the philosophj he designed for me, 
with very little of that whicli I presented to him in 

And Alcibiades, who began with ridiculing him, now 
attends to him with as much fondness as Hyacinthua did 
to ApoUo. The graver and uglier philosophers, how- 
ever Ihej differ on other points, agree in these : that 
beauty does not reside in the body, but in the mind ; that 
philosophers are the only true heroes ; and that heroes 
alone are entitled to the privilege of being implicitly 
obeyed by the beautiful. 

Doubtless there may be very fine pearls in very unin- 
viting shells ; but our philosophers never wade knee-deep 
into llic heds, attracted rather to what is bright externally. 



Alcibiades ought not to have captious or inquieitive 
men about liim. I know not what the sophists are good 
for ; I only know they are the very worst instructors. 
Logic, however unperverted, is not for boys ; argumen- 
tation is among the most dangerous of early practices, 
and sends away both fancy and modesty. The joimg 
mind should be nourished with simple and grateful food, 
and not too copious. It should be little exercised until 
its nerves and muscles show themselves, and even then 
rather for air than anything else, (^tndy is the bane of / 
boyhood, the aliment of youth, the indulgence of man- 
hood, and the restorative of age^ 

I am confident that persons like you and Pericles see 
little of these sharpers who play trieks upon words. It 
J8 amusing to observe how they do it, once or twice. As 
there are some flowers which you should smell but 
slightly to extract all that is pleasant in them, and which, 
if you do otherwise, emit what is unpleasant or noxious, 
so there are some men with whom a slight acquaintance is 
quite Bufflcient to draw out all Uiat is ogreeable ; 
intimate one would be unsatisfactory aud unsafe. 



itance ^^t 
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LVm. ASFASIA TO CLEONE. 



I 



I J. 

I fact 



Pericles rarely says he likes anything ; but whenever 
is pleased, he expresEes it by his countenance, althongh 
when he is displeased he never shows it, even by tlie 
faintest sign. It was long before I ventured to make the 
observation to him ; he replied : 

" It would be ungrateful and ungentle not to return 
my thanks for any pleasure imparted to me, when a 
smile h«s the power of conveying them. I never say 
that a thing pleases me while it is yet undone or absent, 
lest I should give Boraebody the trouble of performing or 
producing it. As for what is displeasing, I really am 
insensible in general to matters of this nature ; and 
when I am not so, I experience more of satisfaction in 
subduing my feeling than I ever felt of displeasure at the 
occurrence which excited it. Politeness is in itself a 
power, and takes away the weight and galling from 
eyery other we may exercise. I foresee," he added, 
"that Alcibiades will be an elegant man, but I appre- 
hend he will never be a polite one. There is a iffer- 
ence, and a greater than we are apt to perceive or 
imagine. Alcibiades would win without conciliating ; 
he would seize and hold, but would not acquire. . The 
man who is determined to keep others fast and firm, 
must have one end of the bond about his own breast, 
sleeping and waking," 



LIX. ABFASIA TO GLEONE. 

Agapenthe and Peristera, the bearers of your letler, 
come hither in safety and health, late as the season is for 
navigation. They complain of our cold climate in Ath- 
ens, and shudder at the sight nf snow upon the inoun- 
the horizon. 
Hardly had they been seen with me, before the house- 
ives and sages were indignant nt llieir effrontery. In 
fact, they gazed in wonder at the ugliness of our eex in 
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Alticu, ftud at the gravity of pbilosopbers, of whom 
eiorica so ludicroua arc reluled. I do out Ihiiik I shM 
be able to iitid ilicm loi-^ri! here. Ferietera haili lost a 
little of Ler dove-like tkculty (if ever she had tnucli) al 
tbe report which Los been raised about bcr coueIh and 
herself, Dracontides was Bmitlen at first sight by Aga- 
peulhe; ebc however was not at all by him, whidi is 
usually Ibe case when young meu wuidd warm us Ht 
■heir fire before ours is kindled. For, honestly to confess 
the truth, the best of na are more capricious than sensi- 
tive, and more sensitive than graleiul. Dracontides is 
not indeed a man to excite so delightful a feeling. He is 
confident that Feristera- must be the cause of Agapenths's 
disinclination to him ', for how is it possible that a young 
girl of unperverted mind could be indifferent to Dracon- 
tidea? Unable to discover Ihat any aorcerees was em- 
ployed against him, he turned his anger toward Periatera, 
and declared iu her presence that her malignity alone 
couid influence so abusively the generous mind ofAga- 
peaihe. At my request tie playful girl consented to 
receive him. Scaled upon an amphora ia the aviary, 
she was stroking the neck of a noble peacock, while the 
bird pecked at the berries on a branch of arbutus in her 
bosom, Dracontidea entered, conducted by Feristcra, 
who desired her cousin to declare at once whether it was 
by any malignity of hers that he bad hitherto failed to 
conciliate her regard. 

" O the iU-tempercd frightful man I " cried Agapenllic ; 
^'doQS anybody that ia not malicious ever talk of ma- 
lignity?" 

Di'acontidee went away, calling upon the gods for 
justice. 

The next morning a rumor ran through Athens, how 
he had broken off bis intended nuptials, oa the discovery 
that Aapaaia had destined the two lonians to the plcaa- 
nres of Fericles. Moreover, he had discovered that one 
of them, he would not say which, had certainly threads 
of several colors iu ber thrcad-caae, not to mention a 
lock of bair, whether of a dead man, or no, might by 
some be doubted ; and (hat the other was about to be 
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coQsigueil lo FTrilaiupes, is excbaogc for a peacock and j 
Buudrj Bmaller birds. 

N^o question could be enlcrtniDed of the fact, for the ' 
giria were actuallj ia the liouse, and tlie birds l 
aviary. 

Agapeothe declares she waits only for the spring, and i 
will then leave Athens for ber dear Miletus, where she 
never heard suck an expression aa malignity. 

" what rude people the Athenians arc 1" said she. 



I^X. ASPASIA TO CLEONB. 

Rather than opea my letter again, I write another. 

AgapeDthe's heart is won by Mnasylos ; I never an 
pected it. 

On his return out of Thessaly (whither I fancy he 
went on purpose) he brought a cage of nightingales. 
There are few of them in Attica ; and none' being kept 
tame, none remain with us through the winter. Of the ' 
four brought by Mnasylos, one sings even iu thia aeasoo | 
of the year. Agapeutbe and Peristea were awakened ia ' 
the moming by the soug of a bird like a nightingale in { 
the aviary. They went down together; and over the | 
door they found tbese verses ; 

Maiden or ;aut1i, who standcat here, 
Think not, if bapl; we sliould leai 
A etmngcr's voice or etranger's face, 
(Such ia the nature of our race) 
That we would gladly fly aguin 
To gloomy wood or windy plain. 
Certain we are we ne'er ehould find 
A caje so provident, so kind, 
Alllio' by flight we repossest 
The tendereet mother's warmest nest. 
O may you prove, aa well as we, 
That oven in Athens tliere may be 
A sweeter thing than liberty. 



"This is surely the hand-w 
Agapentho. 



ing of Mnasylos 
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"How do you know his hand-writiag?" cried Peristera, 

A blush and a kiss, aud one geatle push, were the 
answer. "" 

Mnasyloa, on hearing the sound of footsteps, had 
retreated behind a thicket of laumstine and pyracaathiis, 
in which the aviary ia situated, fearful of bringing 
the gardener into reproof for admitting him. How- 
ever, hia passion was un coot reliable ; and Peristera de- 
clares, alltiough Agapeatho denies it, that he caught a 
kiss upon each of his cheeks by the inlerruption. Cur- 
Iain it is, for they agree in it, that he tlirew his arms 
around them both as they were embracing, and implored 
them to conceal the fault of poor old Alcon, "who 
showed me," said he, "more pity than Agapenthe will 
ever show me." 

"Why did yon bring these birds hither?" said she, 
trying to frown. 

"Because you aakcd," replied he, "the other day, 
whether wc had any iu Attica, and told me you had 
many at home." 

She turned away abruptly, and, running up to my 
cJiamber, would have informed me why. 

Superfluous confidence ! Her tears wetted my cheek. 

"Agapenthe!" said I, smiling, "are you sure you 
have cried for the last time, * O what rude people the 
Athenians are!'" 



LXI. ASPASIA TO PEEICLES. 

I apprehend, O Pericles, not only that I may become 
an object of jealousy and hatred to the Athenians, by ihe 
notice you have taken of me, but that yon yourself, 
which aflects me greatly more, may cease to retain the 
whole of their respect and veneration. 

Whether to acquire a great authority over the people, 
some things are not necessary to be done on which Vir- 
tue and Wisdom are at variance, it becomes not me to 
argue or consider ; but let me suggest the inquiry to you. 



1 
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whether he who is desirous of supremacy shonid devote 
the larger portion of his time to one person. 

Three airections of tlie soul preJominnto ; Love, Eeli 
gion, and Power. The first two are often nnited ; the 
other stands widely apart from them, and neither is 
admitted nor seeks admittance to iheir society. I won- 
der then how yon can love so truly and tenderly. Ought 
I not rather to say I did wonder I Was Pisistratua affco 
tionate i' Do not be angry. It is certainly the first time 
a friend has ever ventured to discover a roBemblance, 
ahhough you are hahituated lo it from your oppoaentA. 
In these you forgive it ; do you in mo? 



LXII. PEK1CLE8 TO ASPAStA. 

X^slstratus was affectionate : the rest of his character I 
you know as well as I do. You know that he was elo- | 
quent, that he was humane, that he was contemplat 
that he was learned ; that ho not only was profuse to 
men of genius, but cordial, and that it was only with 
such men he was familiar and intimate. You know that 
he was the greatest, the wisest, the moat virtuous, ex- 
cepting Solon and Lycurgus, that ever ruled any por- 
tion of the human race. Is it not happy and glorious 
for mortals, when, iustead of being led hy the ears under 
the clumsy and violent hand of vulgar and clamorous , 
adventurers, a Pisistratus leaves the volumes of Homer, i 
and the conversation of Solon, for them ! 

We may bo introduced to Power by Humauity, and at | 
first may love her less for her own sake thau for Hu- 
manity's, but by degrees we become so accustomed to her 
as I o bo quite uneasy without her. 

Bcligion and Power, tike the Cariatidea in sculpture, 
never face one another ; they sometimes look the same 
way, but oftener stand back to back. 

We will ai^e about them one at a time, and about ths \ 
other in the triad too ; let mo have the choice. 
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LXIII. ASPASIA TO PERICl.l^S. 



We must talk over again the subject of your letter ; no, 
not talk, but write about it. 

I think, Pericles, you who are so sincere with me, are 
j never quite sincere with others. You have contracted 

I this bad habitude from your custom of addressing the 

I people. But among friends and philosophers, would it 

not be better to speak exactly as we think, whether in- 
geniously or not? Ingenious things, I am afraid, aru 
' never perfectly true ; however, I would not exclude tbem, 

I the difi'erence being wide between perfect truth and vio- 

lated tnitb ; I would not eveu leave them in a minority ; 
I would bear and say as many as may be, letting them 
pass current forwhat ihcy arcworlh. Anasagoras rightly 
remarked that Love always makes ub better. Religion 
i Gometiraes, Power never. 



LXIV. ASPASIA TO C1.E0NE. 

Pericles was delighted with your letter on education. 
I wieh he were as pious as you are ; occasionally he ap- 
pears so. I attacked him on his simulation, but it pro- 
duced a sudden and powerful effect on Alcibiades. You 
will collect the whole from a summary of our conver- 
sation, 

"So true," said he, "is the remark of Anaxagoras, 
that it was worth my while to controvert it. Did you 
observe the attention paid to it by young and old ? I 
unwilling that the graver part of the company should 
argue lo-morrow with Alcibiades on the nature of love, 
as they are apt to do, and should persuade him that be 
would be the better for it. 

"On Ibis consideration I said, while you were occu- 
pied, ' O Anaxagoras ! if we of this household knew not 
how religious a man you are, your discourse would i 
some degree lead us to countcuance the suspicion of your 
Religion is never too little for us ; it satislies 
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all the desires of the eoul. Love is but a.a atom of it, 
coQSuimng and consumed by tlie stubble on which it falls. 
But when it rests upon the gods, it partakes of their na- 
ture, in its essence pure and eternal. Like the ocean, 
Love embraces the earth ; and by love, as by the ocean, 
whatever ia sordid and unsound is borne away.' 

" ' Love indeed works great marvels,' said Auaxa- 
goras, ' but I doubt whether the ocean, in such removals, 
may not peradventure be the more active of the two.' 

'"Acknowledge, at least,' said I, 'that the flame of 
Love purifies the temple it burns in.' 

" 'Only when first lighted,' said Anaxagoraa, 'Gen- 
erally the heat ia eitlier spent or stifling soon afterward ; 
and the torch, when it is extinguished, leaves an odor 
very different from myrrh and frankincense.' 

"I think, Aspasia, you entered while he was speaking 
these words." 

He had turned the stream. Pericles then proceeded. 

" Soraetliing of power," said he, " hath been consigned 
to me by the favor and indulgence of the Athenians. 
do not dissemble that I was anxious to obtain it ; I do 
not dissemble that my vows and supplications for the pros- 
perity of the country were unremitted. It pleased the 
goda to turn toward me the eyes of my feIlow-citizene,but 
had they not blessed me with religion ihey never would 
have blessed me with power, better and more truly called 
an influence on tlicir hearts and their reason, a high and 
secure place in the acropolis of their affections. Yes, 
Anaxagoras ! yes, Meton ! I do say, had they not blessed 
me with it ; for, in order to obtain it, I was obliged to 
place a daily aud a nightly watch over my thoughts and 
actions. In proportion as authority was consigned to me, 
I fmiud it both expedient and easy to grow better, time 
not being left me for sedentary occupations or frivolous 
pursuits, and every desire being draivn on and absorbed 
in that mighty and interminable, that rushing, renovating, 
and purifying one, which comprehends our country. If 
any young man would win to himaolf the hearts of the 
wise and brave, and is ambitious of being the guide and 
leader of them, let him be assured that his virtue will 
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give him power, and power will consolidate and mainlaia 
his virtue. Lot him never, then, (squander away the ii 
timable hours of youth in tangled and trifling disquisi- 
tions, with BucL as perhaps have an interest in pervertiug 
or unsettling his opiniona, and who speculate into his 
sleeping thoughts and dandle his Dasaeut paasiona. Bui 
let him start from them with alacrity, and walk forth with 
firmness ; let him early take an interest in the business 
and concerns of men ; and let him, as he goes along, look 
steadfastly at the images of those who have benefited his 
country, and make with himself a solemn compact to 
etund hereafter among them." 

I had heard the greater part of this already, all but the 
commencement. At the conclusion Alcibiades lefl the 
room ; I feared he was conscious that something in it was 
too closely applicable to him. How 1 rejoiced when I 
saw him enter again, with a helmet like Pallaa's on his 
head, a spear iu his hand, crying, " To Sparta, boys ! to 
Sparta ! " 

Purieles whispered to me, but in a voice audible to 
those who sate further off, "Alcibiades, I trust, is des- 
tiDed to abolish the influence and subvert the power of 
that restless and troublesome rival." 



I^V. ASPABIA TO PEKICLE3. 

I disbelieve, O Pericles, that it is good for us, that it is 
good for men, women, or nations, to be without a rival. 

Acquit me now of any desire that, in your generosity, 
you should resolve on presenting me with such a treasure, 
for I am without the ability of returning it. But have 
you never observed how many graces of person and de- 
meanor we women are anxious to display, in order to 
humble a rival, which we were unconscious of possesaicg 
until opposite charms provoked them? 

Sparta can only be humbled by the prosperity and lib- 
erality of Athens. She was ever jealous and selfish ; 
Athens has been too often so. It is only by forbearance 
toward dependent states, and by kiadaess toward the 
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weaker, that her power i:aD long prepondemlfi. Strong 
attachmenta are stroag nlliQS, Tbia truth is so clear as 
to be colorless, and I should fear that jon would ceasare 
me for writing wbat almost a child might have spoken, 
wore I ignorant that its importance hath made little im- 
pression on the breasts of statesmen. 

I admire your wisdom in resolving to increase no farther 
the domains of Attica; to surround her with the ontworka 
of islands, and more closely with small independent com- 
munities. It is only from such as these that Virtue can 
come forward neither hurt nor heated ; the crowd is too 
dense for her in larger. But what is mostly our consid- 
eration, it is only such as these that are sensible of ben- 
efits. They cling to you afflictedly iu your danger ; die 
greater look on with folded arms, nod knowingly, cry aad 
work! when you are worsted, and turn their backs on you 
when you are fallen. 



UCVI. rEHICLES TO AHPASIA. 

There are things, Aspasia, beyond the art of Phi- 
dias. Ho may represent Love leaning npon his bow 
and listening to Philosophy ; but notfor hours together ; 
he may represent Love, while he is giving her a kiss for 
ber lesson, tying her arms behind her ; loosing them again 
must be upon another marble. 



LXVII. ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

The philosophers are less talkative in our conversa- 
tions, now Aleibiades hath given up his mind to mathe- 
matics and Btrutegy, and seldom comes among them. 

Pericles told me they will not pour out the rose-water 
for their beai'ds, unless into a Corinthian or golden vase. 

" But take care," added he, " to offend no philosopher 
of any sect whatever. Indeed to offend any person is the 
nest foolish thing to being offended. 1 never do il, un- 
less when it is requisite to discredit somebody ^^llO might 
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e bave Ihe influence to diminish my estimation. 
Politeness is not always a sign of wisdom ; but ttie want 
of it always leaves room for a suspicion of folly, if folly 
and imprudence are the same. 1 bave scarcely had time 
tu think of any bteBsinga that entered my honse with you, 
beyond those which encompass myself; yet it cannot but 
be obvious that Alcibiades halh now an opportunity of 
improving his manners, such as even the society of scho 
laatic men will never countervail. This is a high ad- 
vantage on all occasions, particularly in embassies. 
Well-bred men require it, and let it pass ; the ill-bred 
catch at it greedily ; as fishes are attracted from the mud, 
and netted, by the shine of flowers and shells." 
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LX.V1U. ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 



Ut last I bave heard him speak in public. 
Apollo may shake the> rocks of Delphi, and may turu 
the pious pale ; my Pericles rises with serenity ; his voice 
hatli at once left his lips and entered the heart of Athens. 
The violent and desperate tremble in every hostile city ; 
a thunderbolt seems to have split in the ceutre, and to have 
scattered its sacred fire unto the whole circumference of 



e the prodigies of a mortal ; 
( ; with the gods there are 
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The greatest of prodigies 
they are indeed the only o 

Alas 1 alas I the eloquence and the wisdom, the courage 
and the constancy of my Pericles, must bave their end ; 
and the glorious shrine, wherein they stand preeminent, 
must one day drop into the deformity of death ! 

O Aspasia '. of the tears thou art shedding, tears of 
pride, tears of fondness, are there none (in those many) 
lor thyseli? Yes ; whateveD was attributed to thee of 
grace or beanly, so valuable for his sake whose partiality 
assigned them to thee, must go first, and all that he loses 
is a loss to thee ! Weep then o 
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LXIX. PERICI^S TO A9PAEIA. I 

Do you love me ? do you love me ? Slay, rcaBon Dpon 

it, Bwoet Aspasia I doubt, hesitate, questioii, drop it, take 
it up again, provide, raise obstacleg, reply indirectly. Or- 
acles are sacred, and there is a pride in being a diviner. 



LXX. A3PASIA TO PERICLES. 

I will do none of those things you teU me to do ; but I 
will say something you forgot to say, about the insoffi* 
ciency of Phidias. 

He may represent a hero with unbent brows, a sage 
with the lyre of Poetry in hia htrnd. Ambition with her 
face half-averted from the City, but he cannot represent, 
in the same sculpture, at the same distance, Aphrodite 
higher than Falhis. Ue would be derided if he did ; and 
a great man can never do that for which u little man may 
deride him. 

I shall love you even more than I do, if you will love 
yourself more than me. Did ever lover talk so? Pray 
tell me, for I have forgotten all they ever talked about. 
But, Pericles ! Pericles ! be careful to lose nothing of 
your glory, or you lose all that can bo lost of mo ; my 
pride, my happiness, my content ; everything but my poor 
weak love. Keep glory, then, for my sake ! 



I.XXI. ASPASIA 1 

I am not quite certain that you are correct in yonr de- 
cision, on the propriety of sculpturing the statues of our 
deities from oue sole material. Those, however, of moiv 
tals and nymphs and genii should be marble, and marble 
only. But you will pardon a doubt, a long doubt, a 
doubt for tho chin to rest upon in the palm of the hand, 
i thinks one thing and Phidias another. I 
debated with Pericles on (he subject. 
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"In my opinion," said ho, " no malerial for statuary 
IS so beanlifnl as marble ; and, far from alloiring ihat two 
or more muteriala should coraposo one staluo, I would not 
willingly see au interruptlou made in the figure of a god 
or goddess, even by the folds of drapery. I would ven- 
ture to take the ccatus from Venus, distinguishing her 
merely by her own peculiar beauty. But in the represen- 
tations of the more awful Powers, who are to be vener- 
ated and worshipped as the patrons and protectors of 
cities, we must take into account the notions of the peo- 
ple. In their estimate, gold and ivory give splendor and 
dignity to the gods themselves, and our wealth displays 
their power 1 Beside . . but bring your ear closer . . 
when they will not indulge ub with their favor, we may 
borrow their oloaka and omaments, and restore them 
when tliey have recovered their temper." 



LXXII. ASPASU T 

After I had written lo you, we renewed ( 
tion on the same subject. I inquired of Pericles whether 
he thought tlie appellation of golden was applied to Venus 
for her precious gifts, or lor some other reason. His 
answer was : 

" Small statues of Veans are more numerous than of 
any other deity ; and the first that were gilt in Greece, I 
believe, were hers. She is worshipped, you know, not 
only as the goddess of beauty, but likewise as the goddess 
of fortune. In the former capacity we are her rapturous 
adorers for five years, perhaps ; in the latter, we perse- 
vere for Lfe. Many carry her image with them on their 
journeys, and there is scarcely a house in any part of 
Greece wherein it is not a principal ornament." 

I remarked to him that Apollo, from the color of his 
hair and the radiance of his countenance, would be more 
appropriately represented in gold, and yet that the poeta 
were unmindful to call him the gnlden. 

"They never found him so," said he; "but Venus 
often Buules upon them in one department. Little images 
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I of her are oflsn of solid gold, and are placed on tfts^^^f 

I breast or under the pillow. Olher dcitiea are seldom of^^^H 

V aiich diminutive size or such precious mittertaU. It <8^^H 

[ only of laia tliat tliey have even borne the semblance of 



them. The Egyptians, the inventors of all durable col- 
ors, and, indeed, of everything else that is durable in Ihe 
arts, devised the means of investing other metals with 
dissolved gold ; the L'hoiniuiaQS, barbarous and indifier- 
eat to elegance and reUnement, could only cover them 
with lamuliLT incrustations. By improving the inventiona 
of Egypt, bronze, odious in its own proper color for the 
humau figure, and more odious for divinities, assumes a 
splendor aud majesty which almost compensate for mar- 
ble itself." 

" Metal," said I, " has the advantage in durability." 
" Surely not," answered he ; " and it is more exposed 
to iavasion and avarice. But either of them, under cov- 
er, may endure many thousand years, I apprehend, and 
without corrosiou. The temples of Egypt, which have 
remained two tliousand, are fresh at this hour as when 
they were first erected ; and all tlie violence of Cambyses 
and his array, bent on efiacing the images, has done Utile 
more harm, if you look at ihem from a short distance, 
than a single fly would do, in a summer day, on a statue 
of Pentelican marble. The Egyptians have labored more 
to commemorate the weaknesses of man than the Grecians 
to attest his energies. This, however, must bo conceded 
lo the Egyptians ; tbat they are the only people on earth 
to whom destruction has not been the first love and prin- 
cipal occupation. The works of their hands will outlive 
the works of their intellect : hero, at least, I glory in the 
sure hope that we shall differ from them. Judgment and 
perception of the true and beautii'ul will never allow our 
statuaries to represent the human countenance, as they 
have done, in granite, and porphyry, and basalt. Their 
statues have resisted Time and War ; ours will vanquish 
Envy and Malice. 

" Sculpture hasmadegreatadvancea in my time; Paint- 
ing still greater ; for until the last forty years it was inel- 
egant and rude, tjculpture can go no farther ; Painting 
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CAD : ebe may add scenery and climate to her forms. She 
may give to Fhiloclotes, not only the wiag of the sea-bird 
whorcwilh he cools ihc ihrobbmg of hia wound ; not only 
the bow and the quiver at his feet, but likewife the 
gloomy rocks, the Valcaniaii vaults, and the distant firea 
of Lemnos, the fierce inhabitauls subdued by pity, tbo 
remorseless betrayer, and the various emotions of his re- 
tiring friends. Uer reign is boundless, but the fairer and 

jL^e richer part of her dominions lies within the Odyasea. 

^Pain ting by degrees will perceive her advantages over 
Sculpture ; but if there are paces between Sculpture and 
Painting, there are porasangs between Painting and 
Poetry, The difiereuce is that of a lake confiaed by 
mountains, and a river running on through all the varie- 
ties of sceaery, perpetual and uaimpeded. Sculpture and 
Painting are momenta of life ; Poetry is life itself, and 
everything around it and above iHj 

" But let us turn back again to the position we set out 
from, and offer due reverence to the truest diviners of the 
gods. Phidias, in ten days, is capable of producing 
what would outlive ten thousand years, if man were not 
resolved to be the subverler of man's glory. The gods 
themselves will vanish away before their images." 

OCleonol this is paiuful to hear. I wish Pericles, 
and I, too, wore somewhat more religious ; it is 80 sweet 
and graceful. 



LXXm. CLEONE TO ASPASIA. 

She, O Aspoaia, who wishes to be more religious, hath 
much, religion, although the volatility of her imagiaatton 
and the velocity of her pursuits do not permit her to settle 
fixedly on the object of it. How could I have ever loved 
you eo, if I believed the gods would disapprove of my 
attachment, as tbcy ■ certainly would if you underrated 
their power and goodness I Tlicy take especial care botii 
to punish the unbeliever, aud to strike wiih awe the wit- 
nesses of uabelief. I accompauied my father, not long 
Bince, to the temple of Apollo ; aud when we had per- 
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formed the uauni riles of oor devotioti, there came up 

us a youQg man of eomewhat pleagin^ aspect, with whose 
family ours was anciently on terms of intimacy, 
my father had ronde the cnalomary inquiries, he coaveraed 
with us about his travels. IIo had just left Ephesus, and 
said he had spent the morning in a comparison between 
Diana's temple and Apollo's. He told us that they are 
similar in design ; but that the Ephesian goddess is an 
ugly lump of dark-colored stone ; while our Apollo is of 
such transcendent beauty that, on first beholdiug him, he 
wondered any other god had a worshipper. My father 
was transported with joy at sucli a declaration. 

" Give up the others," said he ; " worship here, and 
rely on prosperity." 

" Were I myself to select," answered he, " any deity 
in prelerence to the rest, it ehonld not be an irascible, or 
vindictive, or unjust one." 

" Surely not," cried my father . . " it should be Apollo ; 
and our Apollo ! What lias Diana done for any man, or 
any woman ! I speak submissively . . with all reverence 
. . I do not question." 

The youug man answered, " I will forbear to say a 
word about Diana, having been educated in great fear of 
her : bat surely the treatment of Marsyas by ApoUo was 
bordering on severity." 

"Not a whit," cried my father, " if understood rightly." 

" His assent to the request of Phaeton," continued the 
young man, " knowing (as he did) the consequences, 
seems a little deficient in that foresight which belongs 
peculiarly to the God of prophecy," 

My father left me abruptly, ran to the font, and sprin- 
kled first himself) then me, lastly the guest, with lustrol 

" We mortals," continued he gravely, " should not pre- 
sume to argue on the gods after our own inferior nature 
and limited capacities. What appearatohave been cruel 
might have been most kindly provident." 

" The reasoning is conclusive," said the youth ; " you 
have caught by the hand a benighted and waudering 
dreamer, and led him from the brink of a precipice. I 
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Bee nothing left now on the road-aide but the akin of Mar- 
Eyos, and it would bo folly lo start or flineh at it," 

My father had a slight Buspieion of hia Biocerity, and 
did not isvite him to the bouae He has attempted to 
come, more than once, evidently with an earnest desire 
to explore the truth. Several days together he has been 
seen on the very spot where ho made the confession to 
my father, in deep thought, and, as we hope, uader the 
influence of the Deity. 

I forgot to tell you that this young person ia Thraseae, 
I^^Un of Fhormio, the Coan. 

If ever there was a youth whose devotion was ardent, 
and whose face (I venture lo say, although I never saw 
it) was prefigured for the oflices of adoration, I suspect 
it must be Thraseas, son of Fhormio, the Coan. 

Happy the man who, when every thought else ia dis- 
missed, cornea last and alone into the warm and secret 
foldings of a letter I 
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Alcibiades entered the library one day when I was 
writing out some verses. He diaeovered what I was about 
by my hurry in attempting to conceal tbem. 

" AlcibiaJes I " said I, " we do not like to be detected 
in anything so wicked as poetry. Some day or other I 
ahull, perhups, have my revenge, and catch you commit- 
ting the Eame ain with more pertinacity." 

" Do you fancy," said he, " that 1 cannot write averse 
or two, if I set my heart upon it?" 

" No," replied I, " but I doubt whether your heart, in 
its lighlneaa and volubility, would not roll off so slippery 
B plinth. We remember your poetical talents, displayed 
in all their brightness, on poor Socrates," 

"Do not laugh at Socrates," said he. "The man ia 
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by no means such a quibbler and impostor aj? aome of 
disciples would represent him, making him drag aloDg 
easy mulo-Ioad, by Hercules ! no summer robe, no every- 
day vesture, no nurse of an nJlerKlinner nap, bat a trail- 
ing, troublesome, intricate piece of sophistry, interwoven 
'with flowers and spbynxes, stoleu from an Egyptian tem- 
ple, with dust enough in it to blind all the crocodiles as 
far as to the cataracts, and to dry up the I4^ile at its highest 
overflow. He is rather fond of strangling an unwary in- 
terloper with a string of questions, of which it is difficult 
to see the length or the knots, until the two ends are about 
the throat ; but be lets him off easily when he has fairlj 
set his mark on bim. Anaxagoras tells me that there is 
not a school in Athena where the scbolara are so jealous 
and malicious, while he himself is totally exempt from 
those worst and moat unphilosopbical of pasaiooa ; that 
the parasitical weed grew up together with their very 
root, and soon overtopped the plant, but that it only 
hangs to his railing. Now Anaxagoraa envies nobody, 
and only perplexes ua by the admiration of hia gener- 
vsily, modesty, and wisdom. 

" I did not come hither to disturb you, Aspasial and' 

retire when I have given you aatisfaction, or revenge f 

this, I think, is the word. Is'ot only have I written veraeSt 

and, as you may well suppose, long after those upon the 

son of Sophroniscos, but verses upon love." 

" Are we none of ua in the secret ? " said I. 

" You shall be," aaid he ; " attend and pity." 

I must have turned pale, I think, for I shuddered. Ha 
repeated these, and relieved me : 
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I love to look on loveljf eyes, 

And ilo not aliun the sound of sighs. 

If thej are level with the ear; 
But if ibe; rise just o'er ray chin, 
O Veons I liow I bate their din 1 

Mj own I am too weak to benr. 

LXXTI. CtKONE TO ASPASIA. 



Do yon remember little Artemidora, the mild and bash- , 
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JU girl, whom you compared to a wL 
river, surroumJcd by inaumerikble eleadcr reed?, and seen 
only at intorvala as ihcy waved about her, making way to 
the breeze, and quivering and bending? Kot baving seen 
liar for some time, and meeting Deipliobos, who is inti- 
mate with lier family, I rentnrtid to ask him whether be 
had been lately at the Louse. He turned pa!o. Impru- 
dent and iudcli(.ate as I am, I accused him instantly, with 
macb gayety, of love lor her. Accused I O Aspasia, how 
^orioua is it in one to feel more sensibly than all others 
tbe beauty that lies far beyond "vhat they ever can dis- 
cern 1 From their earthly station they behold the Sun's 
bright disk ; he enters tlie palace of the god, Esternally 
there ia fire only ; pure, inejttinguishable icther fills the 
whole space within, and increases the beauty it displays. 

" Cleone I " said he, " you are distressed at the appre- 
hension of having paiood me. Believe me, you have not 
touched tbe part where pain lies. Wore it possible that 
a creature ao perfect could love me, I would reprove her 
indiscretion ; 1 would recall to her attenliou what surely 
her eyes might indicate at a glance, the disparity of our 
ages ; and I would teach her, what is better taught by 
friendship than by espericuce, that youth alone is the fair 
price of youth. However, since there is on cither side 
nothing but pure amity, there is no necessity for any such 
discourse. My soul could hardly ho more troubled if 
there were. Her health is declining while her beauty 
ia scarcely yet at its meridian. I will not delay you, O 
Cleone I nor will you delay me. Rarely do I enter the 
temples ; but I must enter here before I sleep. Artemia 
and Aphrodite may perhaps hear me ; but I entreat you, 
do you also, who are more pious than I am, pray and im- 
plore of llieir divine goodness, that my few years may be 
added to hera ; the few to the^^ny, the sorrowful (not 
then 6o) to the joyous," 

He clasped my hand ; I withdrew it, for it burnt me. 
lucuitsidenite and indelicate before, call me now (what 
you must ever think me) barbarous and inhuman. 
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Tbe largest heart, O Clcone, is tbat which onl; one eoi 
rest upoa or impress ; tbe purest is that which ilarea to 
call itself impure ; the kindest is that which ehriuks 
rather at its own inhumaiiiCy than at another's. Cleone 
barbarous I Cleone iuhumaQ ! Silly girl 1 you are fit only 
to be an iuBtructress to tbe sillier Aspasia. In some 
things (in this for inslancc) I am wiser than you. I 
have truly a great mind to make you blush again, and so 
make you accuse yourself a second time of indiacretioQ. 
AAer a pause, I am resolved on it. Now then, Artemi- 
dora is tbe very girl who preferred you lo me both for 
manners and beauty. Matiy have done the same, no 
doubt, but she alone to my face. When we were sitting, 
one evening in autumn, with our feet in the Mieander,her 
nurse tondueted ber toward us. We invited her to ait 
down between us, which at first she was afraid of doing, 
becuuae the herbage had recovered from the drought of 
summer and had became succulent as in spring, so that it 
might stain her short white dresa. But when we showed 
her how this danger might be quite avoided, she bluahed, 
and, after some hesitation, waa seated. Before long I 
inquired of her who was her little friend, and whether 
ho was handsome, and whether he was sensible, and 
whether he was courageous, and whether he waa ardent. 
She answered all theae quealiona in the affirmative, ex- 
cepting the last, which she really did not understand. At 
length came the twilight of thought and showed her 
blushea. I ceased to persecute her, and only asked her 
which of ua she liked the best and thought the most beaa- 
til'ul. "I likeCleone the best," said she, "and think her 
the most beautiful, because she took my hand and pitied 
my confusion when such very strange questions were pnt -I 
to me." However, ahe kissed me when she saw I vras 4 
concerned at my impropriety ; maybe a part of the kisR J 
I given as a compensation for the severity of hor I 
t sentence. 
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We are but pebbles in a ^nvel walk. 

Some blacker and sonio wliitcr, pebbles etilli 

Pit only to be trodden on. 

These words were introdiicaJ into a comeiJy lately 
written by Polus, a remarkably fat person, and who ap- 
pears to have enjoyed life and liberty as much aa any 
citizen in Athens. I happen to have rendered some eer- 
Tices to Philonides the actor, 10 whom the speech ia 
addressed. He brought me the piece before its repre- 
BeatalioQ, telling me that Polns and his friends had re- 
solved to applaud the passage, and to turn their faces 
toward Pericles. I made him a litile present, on condi- 
I lion Ibat, in the representation, he ahonld repeat the fol- 
[ lowing verses in reply, instead of the poet's ; 

I 

■ The r 



FairPolual 
Can ench fleree winds blow over sucb amuotb si 

:i BBW a pebble in my life 
Bo tichlj set as thou art : now, hj Jove, 
He who would tread upon thee can be none 
Except the proudest of the elephants, 
Tbe tallest anil the aurest-footed beast 
In all the BlaLiles of the kings of lud. 



The comedy was interrupted by roars of laughter ; the 
Irieuds of Polua slunk away, and he himself made many 
a violent efl'ort to do the same ; but Amphicydes, who 
stoofliext, threw his arms round hia neck, crying : 

"Behold another Codrus ! devoting himself for his 
country. The infernal Powers require no black bull for 
sacrifice ; they are quite satisfied. Elemal peace with 
BcBOtia ! eternal praise to her 1 what a present 1 where 
was he fatted?" 

Wo had invited Polus to dine wilh ua, Eind now con- 
doled with him on his loss of appetite. The people of 
Athens were quite out of favor with him. 

"1 told Ihem whet Ihey were fit for," cried he, " and 
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they proved it, Ampliicydes , . I do not say he has beea 
at Sparta . . I myself saw him, no long time ago, on the 
road that leads to Megara . . that city rebelled eooa aller. 
His wife died strangely ; she had not been married two 
years, and had grown ugly and thin ; he might have used 
her for a broom if she had hair enough . . perhaps he 
did ; odd noises have been heard in ihe house. I have 
Buepicion or spite against any man living . . and, praise 
to Ihe gods ! I can live without being an informer." 

We listened with deep interest, bat could nqt undsr-J 
eland the allusion, as he perceived by our looks. 

'* You will hear to-morrow," said he, " how unworthily 
I have been treated. Wit draws down Folly on us, and 
slie must have her fling. It does not hit ; it does not hit." 

Slaves brought in a ewer of water, with several nap- 
kins. They were not lost upon Polus, and he declared 
that those two boys had more sagacity and intuition than 
all the people in the theatre. 

" In your house and your administration, Fericles, 
everything is timed well and done well, without our know- 
ing how. Dust will rise," said he, " dust will rise ; if 
we would not raise it we must never stir. They have 
begun with those who would reform their manners ; they 
will presently carry their violence against those who 
maintain and execute the laws." 

Supper was served, 

" A quail, O best Polus ! " ■ 

"A quail, O wonderi'ul ! may hurt me; but being 
recommended . . " 

It disappeared. • 

" The breast of that capon . . " 

" Capons, being melancholic, breed melancholy within." 

" Coriander-seed might correct it, together with a few 
of those white, plump pine-seeds." 

" The very deaideration ! " 

• O bat ! O Konderful I O lady ! etc. 



I 
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It was coirecteil. 

"Tunny rindcr oil, with marjoram and figa, pickled 
locusts and pistachioea . . Your stomach seems delicate." 

" Alas ! indeed it is declining. Tunny 1 tnnny ! I 
dare not, O I'estoon of the Graces I I dare not verily. 
Chian wine alone can appease its seditions." 

They were appeased. 

Some livers were offered him, whether of fish or fowl, 
I know not, for I can hardly bear to look at tlmt dish. 
Ue waved them away, but turned suddenly round, and 
aaid, " Youth ! I think 1 smell fennel." 

"There is fennel, O mighty one ! " replied the slave, 
" and not fennel only, but parsley and houey, pepper and 
rosemary, garlick &oiq Salumis, and . . " 

" Say uo more, say no more ; fennel ia enough for 
moderate mca and brave ones. It reminds me of the iield 
of Marathon." 

The field was won ; nothing was left upon it. 

Another slave c^me forward, annouticing londly and 
pompouBly, " Gosling from Braurou ! Sauce . . prunes, 
mustard-seed, capers, fenu-grcek, sesamum, and squills." 

" Squills ! " esclaimed Polus, " they soothe the cheat. 
It is not every cook that is deep in the secret'* of nature. 
BrauTon I an ancient city ; I have friends in Brauron ; I 
will tast«, were it only i'or remembrance of thera." 

He made several esciays, several pauses. 

"But when shall we come to the squills?" said he, 
turning to the slave; "the qualities of the others are 

The whole dish was, presently, 

" Our pastry," said I, " O illustrioua Polus ! is the only 
thing I can venture to recommend at table ; the other 
dishes are merely oo sufferance, but really our pastry ia 
good ; I usually dine entirely Upon it," 

" Entirely I " cried he, in amaze. 

" With a glass of water," added I, " and some grapes, 
fresh, or dry," 

"To accompany you, O divine Aspasial though ia 
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good truth ihie Pad paatry ib but a sandy sort of rood; 
no great way cau be made in it." 

The diffideut Polus was not a bad engineer, however, 
and he soon had an opportunity of admiring the work- 
manship at the bottom of the salver. 

Two dishes of roast meat were carried to him. I know 
not what one was, nor could Polus easily make up his 
mind upon it ; experiment following experiment. Kid, 
however, was an old acquaintance. 

"Those who kill kids," said he, "deserve well of 
their country, for they grow up mischievous : the godaj I 
aware of tius, make them very eatable. They require 
some management, some skill, some reflection : mint, 
shalot, daadelion, vinegar : strong coercion upon them. 
Chian wine, boy ! " 

"What does Pericles eat?" 

" Do not mind Pericles I He has eaten of the qnails, 1 
and some roast fish, beepriukled with bay-leaves for sauce." | 

"Fish! ay, that makes him so vigilant. Cats 

Here he stopped, not however without a diversion in 
his favor from me, observing that he usually dined oa 
vegetables, fish, and some bird: that his earlier meal 
was his longest, confectionery, honey, and white bread, 
composiug it. 

"And Chian or Lesbian?" 

" He enjoys a little wine after dinoer, preferring the ( 
lighter and subacid." 

"Wonderful maul" cried he; "and all from aucb 
fare as that ! " 

When he rose from table he seemed by his counte- 
nance to be quiet again at heart ; nevertheless he said i 
my ear with a sigh, "Did I possess the power of Peri- 
cles, or the persuasion of Aspasia, by the Immortals ! I 
would enrich the gaUeys with a grand dotation. Every 
soul of them should . . I, yes, every soul of them . . 
monsters of ingratitude, hypocrites, traitors, they should 
for Egypt, for Carthage, Mauritania, Numidia. He will 
find out before long what dogs he has been skimming the 
kettle for." 
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It required an eSbrt to be perfectly composed, at a 
gimilB which I imup:iae has aever been used in the Greek 
laD^age siQce tlie da^s of Medea ; but I cast down niy 
eyes, and said consolatorily, "It 19 difficult to do juitice 
to Buch mea as Pericles aud Polus." 

He would aow have let me into the secret, but others 

Our farmers, in the number of their superstitions, en- 
tertain a firm belief that any soil is rendered more fertile 
by burying an ass's head in it. On this idea is founded 
^^^^e epigram I send you : it raised a laugh at dincer. 



Leave me tliy head Hhen thou art dead, 
Speusippua I Frudtat farmers say 

An ass'a skall makes pleatiful 

The poorest soil ; and ours is cli^. 



LXXIX. ASPASU. TO CLEONE. 



Anaxagoras is the 4rue, firm, constant friend of Peri- 
cles ; the golden lamp that shines perpetually ou (he image 
I adore. Yet sometimes he speaks severely. On one of 
these occasions, Pericles took him by the hand, saying ; 

'■ Aooxagoras I sincere aud ardent lover of Truth ! 
why do not you love her in such a manner as never to 
let her see you out of humor?" 

"Because," said Anaxagoras, "you divide my affec- 
tions with her, much to my shame." 

Pericles was called away oa business ; I then said : 
"0 AnaxftgorasI is not Pericles a truly great man?" 
He answered, " If Pericles were a truly great man, 
he would not wish to appear different from what he is ; 
he would know himself, and make others know him ; ha 
seems to gaard against both. Much is wanting to con- 
stitute his greatneris. He possesses, it is true, more 
comprehensiveness aud concentration than any living ; 
perhaps more than any since Solon; but he thinks that 
power over oihers is better than power over himself; as 
if a mob were worth a man, and an acclamation were 
worth B Pericles." 
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"But," Baid I, " he has absolute command ovei 
self; and it is cliiefly by exerting it that he has obtained 
an ascendancy over the minds of others." 

"Has he rendered them wiser and more virtuonaf" 
said he. 

"You know best," replied I, "having lived much 
longer among them." 

"Perhaps," said Anaxagoras, "I may wrong him j 
perhaps he has saved them from worse disasters." 

"You think him, then, ambitious?" soid I, with si 
Badness. 

" Ambitious !" cried he; "how so! He might have 
been a philosopher, and he is content to be a ruler.' 

I was ill at ease. 

"Come," said I, "Anaxagoras! come into the gar- 
den with me. It ia rather loo warm indeed out of doors, 
but we have many evergreens, high and shady, and those 
who, like you and me, never drink wine, have little to 
dread from the heat." 

Whether the ilexes and bays and oleanders struck his 
imagination, and presented the simile, I cannot tell, but 
he thus continued in illustration of his discourse : 

"There are no indeciduous plants, Aspaeia I the 
greater part lose their leaves ia winter, the rest in 
summer. It is thus with mcu. The generality yield 
and are stripped under the first chilly blasts that shake 
them. They who have weathered these, drop leaf after 
leaf in the sunshine. The virtues by which they arose 
to popularity, take another garb, another aspect, another 
form, and totally disappear. Bo not uneasy ; the heart 
of Pericles will never dry up, so many streams 
into it." 

He retired to his studies ; I spoke but little that flTeu- 
ing, and slept late. 



TO CLEONE, 

How can I ever hope to show you, la all Its brightness, 
the character of my friend? I will tell you how; by 
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fellowiag Love and Truth. Like most olliers who have 

no genius, I do Dot i'ecl the want of it, at leaat not here. 

A shallow water may reflect the buq aa perfectly oa a 

The words of Aoaxagoras stuck to me like thistles. I 
resolved to speak in playfulness ^tli the object of our 
conversation. Q^rst 1 began to hint at enemies. He 
smiled. 

"The children in my orchard," said he, "are not yet 
grown tall enough to reach the fruit ; they may throw at 
it, but can bring none dowo^ 

"Do tell me, O Pericles!" said I, "now we are 
inseparable forever, how many struggles with yourself 
(to say nothing of others) you must have had, before 
yoa attained the position yon have taken." 

"It is pleasanter," answered he, "to think of our 
glory than of the means by which wo acquired it." 

" When we see the horses that have won at the 
Olympian games, do we ask what oaLs they have eaten 
to give them such velocity and strength? Do those who 
Bwim admirably, ever trouble their minds about the 
bladders they awam upon in learning, or inquire what 
beasts supplied them? When the winds arc filling our 
sails, do we lower them and delay our voyage, in order 
to phlloBophize on the particles of air compoaiug them, 
or to speculate what region produced them, or what 
becomes of them afterward?" 



I.XXXI. CLEOSE TO ASFASIA. 

At last, Aspasia, you love indeed. The perfections of 
/our beloved interest yon less than the imperfections, 
which you no sooner take up for reprehension, than 
you admire, embrace, and defend. JIappy, happy, As- 
pasia ! but are you wise and good and equable, aud fond 
of sincerity, as formerly? Nay, do not answer me. 
The gods forbid that I should force you to be iDgenions, 
and love you for it. How much must you have lost be- 
lore you are praised for that ! 
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Archelaus, of all our philosophera the moat quiet 
and the most patient ioveatigator, will bring you this. 
He desires to be the bearer of Ai 
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I received our countryman with great pleasure. Ho 
was obliged to be my hearer for several hours : I hope 
his patience will never be so much tried by Anaxagoras, 
J placed them together at table ; but Anasagoras would 
uot break through his custom ; nothing of philosophy. 
Our repast would have been even less talkative thaii 
usual, had not Anasagoras asked our guest whether the 
earlier Milesian authors, poets, or liistorians, had men- 
tioned Homer. 

"I find not a word about him iu anyone of them," 
replied lie, "although we have the works of Cadmus 
and Fhocylides, the former no admirable historian, the 
latter an indiflferent poet, but not the leas likely to men- 
tion him ; aud they are supposed to have lived within 
three centuries of his age. Permit my first question to 
you, ia my search after truth, to be this : whether his 
age were not much earlier?" 

"This is not the only question," said Anaxagoras, 
" on which you will hear from me the confession of my 
utter ignorance. I am interested in everything that 
relates to the operations of ihe human mind ; and For- * 
icies has in his possession every author whose works 
have been transcribed. The number will appear quite 
incredible to you : there cannot be fewer than two hun- 
dred. I find poetry to which is attributed an earlier 
date than to Homer's ; but stupidity and barbarism are 
no convincing proofs. I find Crelwi, Ionian, Laconian, 
and Bceotian, written certainly more than three centuries 
ago ; the language is not Copious, is not fluent, ia not 
refined. Pericles Bays it is all of it inharmonious ; of 
this I cannot judge ; he can. Di-opides and Mimner- 
mus wrote no betiar verses than the servant-girls sing 
upoQ our staircases. Archiloclms and Alcman, who * 
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lived a century earlier, composed much grander 
where there is at ouco ferocity aad immodesty, eitlier iLe 
age must have been barbarous or the poet must have 
been left behind it. Sappho was in reality the reviver 
of poetry, teaching it to humauize and delight ; Simoa- 
ides brought it to perfection. The muse ol' Lesbos, as 
she ia called, and Alcieus, invented each a novel speciea 
of strophe. Aspasia prefers the poetry of Sappho and 
the metre oi Alcseus, which, however, I think she informs 
us, IS less adapted to her subjects than her own is," 

"It appears to me," said I, "that every one who 
felt strong in poetry was ambitious of being an inventor 
in its measures. Archilochus, the last of any note, 
invented the iambic." 

" True, O Aspasia ! " said Pericles, " but not exactly 
in the sense usually received. lie did not invent, as 
many suppose, the senariaa iamtjic, which is coeval 
almost with the language itself, and many of which creep 
into the closest prose composition ; but he was the first 
who subjoined a shorter to it, the barb to the dart, so 
fatal to Cleobule and Lycambes'." 

"His first," said I, " is like the trot of a mastiff, hia 
aecond like the spring at the throat. 

"Homer alone has euriched the language with sen- 
tences full of harmony. How long his verse was created, 
how long hie gods had lived, before him, how long ha 
himself before ns, is yet uncertain, although Herodotus* 
is of opinion that he is nearer to us than Pericles and 
Anaxagoras admit. But these two philosophers place 
BUD, moon, and stars beyond all reasonable limits, I 
know not how far off." 

" We none of us know," said Pericles ; " but Anaxa- 
goras hopes that, in a future age, human knowledge will 
be more extensive and more correct ; and Meton has en- 
couraged us ia our speculations. The heavenly bodies 
may keep theirsecrets two or three thousand years yet ; but 
one or other will betray them to some wakeful favorite. 
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the works of Herodotua, 
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Borne Eodymion beyond Lalinos, perhaps in regions \ 
discovered, certainly in uucnlciilated times. Men wiU 
know more of ihem than they wilt ever know of Homer. 
Our knowledge on this miracle of our apeciea is unlikely 
to increase." 



T.ymrn i. ASPASIA TO Cleose. 

Pericles, who is acknowledged to have a finer ear than 
any of our poets or rhetoricians, is of opinion that the 
versification in all the books, of both Iliad and Odyssea, 
was modulated by the same master-key. Sophocles, too, 
certainly less jolted than you would suppose, by the deep 
ruts, angular turns, and incessant jerks of the iambic, 
tells me that he finds no other heroic verses at all resem- 
bling it in the rhythm, and that, to his apprehension, it is 
not dissimilar in the two poems. 

But I must continue, while I remember them perfectly, 
the worda of Pericles : 

" The UlyBBes of the Iliad and Odyssea is not the 
fiame, but the Ilomer is. Might not the poet have col' 
lected, iu his earlier voyages, mauy wonderful tales about 
the chieflaio of Ithaca ; about his wanderings and return ; 
about his wife and her suitors? Might not afterward the 
son or grandson have solicited his guest and friend to 
place the sagacious, the courageous, the enduring man, 
among the others whom he was celebrating in detached 
poems, as leaders against Troy? He describes with pre- 
cision everything i a Ithaca; it is evident he must have 
been upon the spot. Of all other countries, of Sicily, of 
Italy, of Phrygia, he quite as evidently writes from tra- 
dition and representation. Phrygia was subject to the 
Assyrian kings at the time when he commences his siege. 
The Greeks, according to him, had been ravaging the 
conntry many years, and had swept away many cities. 
What were the Assyrian kings doing ? Did the Grecians 
lose no men by war, by climate, by disease, by time, in 
the whole ten years ? Their horses must have been 
strong and long-lived : an escellent breed 1 to keep their 
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I and mettle for fiva-and-twenly, 1 sUould have 
lUagiaod that some of them must have got lamed, 
', perhaps, foundered ; aurely here and there a chariot 
B had but one remaiuiiig, and he, in all probabil- 
in the very best condition. I cannot but think 
tet Homer took from Scsostria tbe shield that hi 
n to Achilles. The Greeks never worked gold bo skil- 
' as in this shield, until our own Phidias taught them 
even ho possesses not the art of giving all the various 
rs to the metal, which are represented as designating 
_ e fruitage, and other things Uiduded in this stupendous 
work, and which the Egyptians in his time, and long 
earlier, uuderstood. How happeued it that the Trojans 
had Greek names, and the leader of the Greeks an Egyp- 
tian one ? When I was at Byzantion, I had Ihe curiosity 
to visit the imaginary scene of their battles. I saw many 
sepulchral monuments, of the most durable kind, conical 
elevations of earth, on which (here were sheep and goata 
at pasture. There were ruins beyond, but neither of a 
great city nor of an ancient one. The only ancient walls 
I Bftw were on the European coast, those of Byzantion, 
which Aspasia claims as the structure of Milelufl, and 
which the people of Mcgara tell us were founded by their 
forefathers less than two centuries ago. But neither 
Miletus nor Megara was built when these wails were 
entire. They belong to the unknown world, and are 
sometimes called Pelasgian, sometimes Cyclopean ; ap- 
pellations without meaning ; signs that signify nothing ; 
inscriptions that point out the road to places where there 
is neither place nor road. 'Walla of this massive structure 
surround the ruins of Phoccca, destroyed by Cyrus ; they 
are also found in Tyrrhenia. Our acropolis was sur- 
mounted by such, until the administration of Them.iato- 
cles, who removed the stones to serve as foundations lo 
the works in the harbor ; the occasion being urgent, and 
the magnitude of the blocks being admirably proper for 
that sohd structure." 

Cleone! are you tired? rest then. 
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Several times had Pericles been silent, expecting aad 
inviting our guests to assist him in the investigation. 

'' I have Qo paradox to maintain, no partiality to de> 
fend," said he. " Some tell us that there were twenty 
Homers, some deny that there was ever one. It were 
idle and foolish to shake the contents of a vase in order 
to let tliem settle at last. We are perpetually laboring to 
destroy our delight, our composure, our devotion to supe- 
rior power. Of all the animals upon earth we least know 
what is good for us. My opinion is, that what is best for 
119 is our admiration of good. No -man living venerates 
Homer more than I do. He was the only author I read 
when I was a boy, for our teachers are usually of opinion 
that wisdom and poetry are like fruit for children, un- 
wholesome if too fresh. Simonidea had indeed grown 
somewhat sound ; Pindar was heating ; JEschylua . ■ 
ay, but .^schylus was almost at the next door. Homer 
then nourished ray fancy, animated ray dreams, awoke 
me in the morning, marched with me, sailed with me, 
taught me morals, taught me language, taught me music 
and philosophy and war. 

" Ah, were he present at this hour among us I that I 
might ask him how his deities entered Troy. In Phrygia 
there was but one goddess, the mother of all the gods, 
Cybele, Unlike our mortal mothers, she was displeased 
if you noticed her children ; indeed, she disowned them. 
Her dignity, her gravity, her high antiquity, induced the 
uatives of tbe islands; and afterward the other Greeks, to 
place their little gods under her protection, and to call 
her their mother. Jupiter had his Ida, but not the Phryg- 
ian ; and Pallas was worshipped in her citadels, but not 
above the streams of Simois and Scamander. Our holy 
religion has not yet found its way far beyond us ; like the 
myrtle and olive, it loves the sea air, aud flom'ishes but 
upon few mountains ia the interior. The Cafairi still hold 
Samothrace ; and we may almo^it hear the cries of human 
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" K there were any true history of the tiuieB we 
exploring, perhaps wa might find in it that many usi 
eions, combined and aimullaneous, bad utterly failed ; 
and that the disasters of many chiefs eugageit in them 
were partly concealed from the nations they governed by 
the sacred veil of poetry. Of those who are reputed lo 
have sailed against Troy, none returned prosperous, not 
with the men he hud led out ; most were tbrbiddeu ' 
land again upon their native shores, and some who 
attempted it were slain, tjuch is usually the fate of the 
unsuccessfnl. It is more probable that the second great 
naval expedition of the Greeks went out to avenge the 
dieasters of the first, the Argonautic ; and the result was 
nearly the same. Of the Argonauts fevr returned. Sparta 
lost her Castor and Pollux ; Theasaly her Jason ; and I 
am more disposed to believe that the head of Orpheus 
rolled down the Phasis than down the Hebrus. 

"The poets gave successes which the gods denied. 
But these things concern us little ; the poet is what we 
Boek. Keedleaa is it to remark that the lUad is a work 
of much refiectiou and various knowledge ; the Odyssea. 
is the marvelloua result of a vivid and wild imagination. 
Aspaaia prefers it. Homer, in nearly the thirty years 
which I conceive to have intervened between the fanciful 
work and the graver, had totally lost his pleasantries, 
Polyphemus could amuse him no longer ; Circe lighted up 
in vain her fires of cedar-wood ; Calypso had lost her 
charms ; her maidens were mute around her ; the Lestri-' 
gona lay asleep ; the Syrens sang * 



and the smooth waves quivered with the sound, but the 
harp of the old man had no chord that vibrated. 

In the Odysmahfi invokes the Muse ; in the Iliad he 
invokes her as a goddess he had invoked before, 
begins the Odyssoa as the tale of a family, to 
would listen aa she rehearsed it ; the Iliad as 
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WBniors and divinities, wortliy of the goddess herself 
BiDg before the world. 

" Demonstrate that metaphors are discoverable, drawn 
from things believed to have been uniovented 
Homeric age ; what does it prove ? Merely that Homer, 
who lived among the islands, and among those who had 
travelled into all the known regions of the world, had 
collected more knowledge than the shepherds and boar- 
hunters on the continent. 

" Demonstrate that some books in the compilation re-- 
tain slight traces of a language not exactly the 
the others. What then? Might tliey not have been 
composed while he visited countries in which that dialect 
was indigenous ? or might they not have been found there 
at the first coUectiuu of the songs, having undergone 
modification from the singers, adapted to the usages and 
phraseology of the people ? 

" Who doubts that what was illegible or obscure 
time of Lycurgua was rendered clearer by the learned Spar- 
tan? that some Cretan words, not theDorian of Sparla, had 
crept in ; that others were substituted ; that SoloD, Piaia- 
traius, and Hipparchus, had also to correct a few of these 
corrections, and many things more ? They found a series 
of Bongs ; never was there a scries of such length without 
an oversight or gap. 

"Shall the salpinx be sounded in my ear? Homer 
may have introduced it by way of allusion ii 
not wanting it in the other. The Grecians 
never used, it in battle; eastern oat ions did; and, pei^ 
haps, had he known the Phrygians better, ils blasts would 
have sounded on the plains of Troy. He would have dis- 
covered that trumpets had been used among them for 
many ages. "We possess no knowledge of any nation 
who cuhivaied Ihe science of music so early, or employed 
BO great a variety of wind instruments, unless it be tha 
Sidonian. Little did he know of Phrygia, and as little 
do we know of bim. His beautiful creation lies displayed 
before ns ; the creator is hidden in his own splendor. I 
can more easily believe that his hand constructed the 
whole, than that twenty men could be found, at 
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the Bame time, cacb of genius sufficient for the twentieth 
part ; because in many centuries there arose not a single 
oae capable of Buch a production as that portion. 

" Archilochus and Simonidea are exeellent only in tlieir 
shorter poems ; they could not have whistled so well 
throughout a long mareh. Difficulties are to be over- 
3 both sides. We have no grammarians -worthy 
of the appellation ; none in any district of Greece has 
studied the origin and etymology of his langnage. We 
sing like the birds, equally ignorant whence our voice 
arises. WLat is worse, we are fonder of theories than 
of troth, and believe that we have not room enough to 
build up anything, until we subvert what we find before 
ua. Be it so ; but let it be only what is obnoxious, what 
opposes our reason, what disturbsour tranquillity of mind ; 
not what shows us the extent of the one, the potency 
of the other, and, consoling us for being mortal, assures ua 
that our structures may be as durable as those of the gods 
themselves. The name of Homer will be venerated as 
long as the holiest of theirs ; I dare not say longer ; I 
dare not say by wiser men. I hope I am guilty of no 
impiety ; I should aggravate it by lowering Homer, the 
loftiest of their works." 

LXXXV. CLEONE TO ASPASIA. 

We are losing, day by day, one friend or other. Arl«- 
midora of Ephesus was betrothed to Elpenor, and their 
nuptials, it was believed, were at hand. How gladly 
would Artemidora have survived Elpenor. I pitied her 
almost as much as if slie had. I must ever love true 
lovers on the eve of separation. These indeed were little 
known to me until a short time before. We became 
friends when our fates had made us relatives. On these 
occasions there are always many verses, but not always 
BO true in feeling and in'fact as those which 1 shall now 
transcribe for j 
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Artemiilora t Gnds invibibte, 

While tliou art lying fiiini alimg the coach, 

Hnvc tied the tinndiiT to tliy veined Hct, 
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And itand beside thee, ready to convey 
Thy weary steps where other rivers flow. 
Sefreshing Bhades will waft thy WEsrinesi 
Away, and voices like tliino own come nigh, 
Soliciting, nor vainlj', tliy embrace." 
Artemidora sigh'd, and would have press'd 
The hand now preiteing hers, but was too weak. J 
Fate's shearB weru over her dark hair uuseen 
While thua Elpenor epake : he look'd into 
Eyes that had given light and life erowhUe 
To those above theu, thoae now dim with teai 
Aud waCchfulneBS. Again lie spake of joy 
Eternal. At that word, that sad word, joy, 
raithfol and fond bet bosom hoav'd once mon 
Her head fell back; one Bob, one loud deep bi 
Swell'd through the darkeu'd chamber; ^was n 
With her that old boat incorruptible, 
Unwearied, undiverted in its course, 
Had plashed ilie water up the farther strand. 



Aristophanes oflea dines with us ; nevertheless be is 
secretly an enemy of Pericles, and, fearing to offend him 
personally, is satirical on most of onr friends. Meton, 
whose character you know already, great in astronomy, 
great in geometiy,. great in architecture, was consulted 
by Pericles on beautifying the streets of the city, which 
are close and crooked. No sooner had Aristophanes 
heard this, than he began to compose a comedy, entitled 
The Birds, Ha has here represented our quiet eontem- 
platiTB Meton, with a rule and compass iu his liands, 
'tteriag the most ludicrous absurdities. Meton is a 
plain, unassuiniag, inofiessive man, and never speaks 
incoasideratcly. The character is clumsily drawn ; but 
that fault was easily corrected, by representing poor 
Meton under the chastisement of the cudgel. There is 
BO much wit ia this, I doubt whether any audience can 
resist it. There is magic in e^ery stroke, and what was 
amiss is mended aud made whole again ere the hammer 
falls. How easy a way of setting all things to rights, 
with only one dissentient voice ! 
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In the same comRdy is riiiiculed the project of Pcriclea, 
oa a GODlnrmity of weights and measures in Attica and 
her dependencies. More wit i another beating ! 

When Aristophanes made ua the next visit, Pericles, 
after greeting him with mnch good-nature, and after 
various conversations with him, seemed suddenly to re- 
collect something, and, with more familiarity than usual, 
took him gently by the elbow, led him a little aside, and 
said with a smile, and in a low voice : 

" My dear friend Aristophanes I I find you are by no 
means willing to receive the same measure as you give ; 
but remember, the people have ordered the adjustment, 
the surest preservative against fraud, particularly that by 
which the poorer are mostly the sufTerers. Take care 
tbey do not impeach you, knowing as you do how ineffi- 
cient is my protection. It is chiefly on such an occasion 
I should be sorry to be in a minority." 

Aristophanes blushed, and looked alarmed, Pericles 
took him by the hand, whispering in his ear, " Do not 
let ua enter into a conspiracy against Equity, by attack- 
ing the nniformily of weights and meaaures ; nor against 
Comedy, by giving the magistrates a pretext to forbid its 
r eprese ntation ." 

Aristophanes turned toward Featarces, who stood near 
him, and said : 

"1 can write a comedy as well as most ; Pericles can 
act one better than any." 

Aristophanes, iu my opinion, might have easily been 
the first lyric poet now living, except Sophocles and 
Euripides ; be chose rather to be the bitterest satirist. 
How many, adorned with all the rarities of intellect, 
have stumbled on the entrance into life, and have mado 
a wrong choice on the very thing which was to determine 
their course forever ! This is among the reasons, and 
perhaps is the principal one, why the wise and the happy 
are two distinct classes of men. 
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TelurD, it was evident that Bome one present had iD>> 
veighed against the poet'a effrontery, for I wai 
catch these words of Ferities : 

" Why should I be angry with the writers of comedy? 
Is it because they tell me of the faulta I find in myself? 
Surely not : for he who finds them in himself may be 
quite certain that others have found them in him long 
before, and have shown much forbearance in the delay. 

" Is it because I am told of those I have not discovered 
in me? Foolish indeed were this. I am to be angry, it 
seems, because a man tbrewums me that I have enemies 
in my chamber, who will stab me when they find mo 
asleep, and because lie helps me to catch them and dis- 

" But it is such an indignity to be ridiculed! I in- 
curred a greater when I threw myself into the way of 
ridicule : a greater still should I Biiffei if I tried whether 
it could be remedied by resentment. 

" Ridicule often parries resentment, but resentment 
never yet parried ridicule." 



LXXXVin. ASFASIA TO HERODOTD3. 

Herodotus ! if there is any one who admires your 
writings more than another, it is I. No residence in 
Attica will ever make me prefer the dialect to ours ; no 
writer will charm my car as you have done ; and yet you . 
cannot bring me to believe that the Bun is driven out of 
his conrse by storms ; nor any of the consequences jou 
deduce from it, occasioning the overflow of the Nile. 
The opinion you consider as unfounded, namely, that it 
arises irom the melting of the snows, and from the pe- 
riodical rains on the mountains of Ethiopia, is, however, 
that of Pericles and Anaxagoras, who attribute it also to 
Thales, in their estimation the soundest and shrewdest 
of philosophers. They appear to have very strange no- 
tions about the sun, about his magnitude, his position, 
and distance ; and I doubt whether you could persuade 
theai that tjie three stoutest winds are able to move him 
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ODe {ucloD^. I am a, great doubter, you Bee ; but they, 
I clo assure you, are greater. Pericles is of opinion that 
Datural philosophy has made but little progress ; and yet 
that many more discoveries have hurst open before the 
itreouous inquirer than have been manifested to the 
World ; that some have beeu suppressed by a fear of the 
public, aud some by a contempt for it. 

"Id the intellectual," said he, "as in the physical, 
ineo grasp you firmly and tenaciously by the hand, crecp- 
iBg close at your side, step for step, while you lead them 
into darkness ; but when you conduct them into sadden 
light, they start and quit you." 

O Herodotus 1 may your life and departure be happy ! 
But how can it be expected I No other deities have ever 
received such honors as you have conferred upon the 
Muses ; and alas, how inefficient are they to reward or 
protect thei 



LXXXIS. CLEOIIE TO ASFA3IA. 

The tragedy of Phrynicus, on the devastation of our 
city by the Persians, will outlast all the cities now flour- 
jahing on earth." Heavy was the mulct to which Iba 
poet was condemned by the Athenians for the tears he 
drew from them in the theatre. 

Is it not remarkable that we have never found any 
Milesian poem on the same subject? Surely there must 
have beeo several. Within how short a period have they 
perished I Lately, in searching the Louses of such inhab- 
itants as were suspected of partiality to the interests of 
LaccdiemoD, these verses were discovered. They bear 
the signature of AhtheiO) daughter of C'haridemiu and 
Aalyage. 

We have oflen heard her story. Often have we sat 
upon the mound of ruins under which she lies buried ; 

■Thia tragedy, which produced a more powerftil eflVctthan 
«ny other on record, has failed, however, to fulfil the prophecy 
«f Cleone : the Ode of Aletheia, on wlu<:h she places gu amull 
* Yttlue, has outlived it. 
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often have we plucked from it the white cj'clamon, sweet- 
est of all sweet odors, and played with its stiff reverted 
little horns, pouring fortli a parsimonious fragranco, won 
only when we applied to thera tenderly and closely. 

Whether poor Aletheia gave for life more than life's 
value, it were worse than curiosity to inquire. She loved 
her deliverer ; and, at the instigation of many less geutle, 
she was slain for loving him. When the city was again 
in possession of the citizens, she was stoned to death for 
favoring the invader ; and her mother rushed forward 
and shared it. These are things you know ; her poem, 
her only one extant, you do not. Tou will find in it 
little of poetry, but much of what is better and rarer, 
true affection. 



PhraorteB! where art thou? 
The flame a were panting after ub, tlieir darts 

Had pierced to many hearts 
Before tlie gods, who heard nor prajer nor vow ; 

Temples iiad sunk to earth, and other stoolce 
O'er riven altars broke 
Than curled from mjrrh and nard. 
When like a gud among 
Arm'd hosts and unorm'd throng 

Thee I diacern'd, implored, and caught one brief n 

Tbou posseat: from thy Bide 
Sudden two bowmen ride 
And hurry me away. 
Thou and all Ijope were gone . . 
They lou«'d mo . . and alone 
III a closed tent "inid gory arms I lay. 

How did my tears then bum 
When, dreading thy return, 
Behold thee reappear I 
Kor helm nor sword nor spoar . '. 

In violet gold-hemm'd vest 

Thou camesl forth; too soon! 

Pallcn at thy feet, claspt to thy breast, 

I struggle, sob, and Bwoon. 
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" O send me lo mf mother 1 bid her come, 

And lake m; hist farcvrcU 1 
One blow I . . enough for both . . one lomb . . . 

'Tis there our happy dwell." 

Thou ordertgl ; call'd and gone 
At ODce they are who breathe lor thy command. 
Thon stoodest nigh mt, Euolliing every moan. 
And preaaing in both thine my hand. 

Then, and then only, when it tore 

My hoit to hide my face ( 
And gently did thy own bend o'er 
The abject iiead war-doomed to dire disffrftce. 

Ionian was thy tongue. 
And when thou ba>lGst me to miso 
That head, nor fear in auj^liC thy gaze, 

I dared look up . - but dared not long. 

" Wait, maiden, wait I if none are here 
Bearing a charm to charm a te^ir, 
There may (who knows ?) be found at last 
Some Bolace far the sorrow past." 

My mother, ere the eounda had ceas'd, 

Burst in, and drew me down : 
Her joy o'erpowered ub both, her brcaet 

Covered lost friends and ruin'd town. 

Sweet thought 1 but yielding now 
To many harsher 1 By what blow 
Art thou dissevered from \ne 1 War, 

That hath caraer'd too far, 
Cloieth his pinions. *' Come, Fhraortcs, come 

To thy fond friends at borne 1 " 

Thus beckons Love. Away then, wishea wildl 
may thy mother be as'bleat 
As one whose eye a will sink to rest 
BleSBing thee for her reacued childl 

Ungenerous still my heart must be : 
Throughout the young and festive train 
Which thou revisitest again 
May none be happier (this I fear) than she I 
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TO CLEONE. 



Perhaps I like the Ode of Aletheia n 



1 



B than you dft, 
) you sent it me ; and you perhaps ■would haT* 
liked it more than I, had I sent it you. There are writ- 
ings which must lie long upon ihe straw before they 
mellow to the taste ; and there are Hummer fruits which 
cannot abide the keeping. 

My heart assures me that Aletheia, had shelived, might 
have excelled in poetry; and the loss of a lover is a help 
to it. We must defer our attempts to ascertain her sta- 
tion in the world of poetry ; for we cever see the just 
dimensions of what is close before our eyes. Faults are 
best discovered near, and beauties at some distance. 

Aletheia, who found favor with Cleone, is surely not 
unworthy to take her seat in the library of Pericles. 

I will look for a cyclamen to place within the scroll ; 
I must find it, and gather it, and place it there myself. 
Sweet, baplese Aletheia ! 



Nothing is pleaaanterto me than exploring in a library. 
What a delight in being a discoverer I Among a loose 
accumulation of poetry, the greater part excessively bad, 
the verses I am about to transcribe are perhaps the 

Life passes not aa some men eay. 
If you will only urge his stay, 

And treat him kindly all the -while. 
He flies l!ie dizzy strife of towns. 
Cowers before thunder-beariog frowni, 
~ 'is up again at aong and smile. 



will plnce liim here, 
And promise that nor sigh nor tc 
Shull ever trouble his repose. 
What preoiouB seal will you impress 
To ratify his happiness? 
That rose Ihro' which you breathe ? Come, bring 
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XCn. ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

Knowing how deairoua I have always been to leam 
the history of Athens for these last fifly years, aad 
chiefly that part of it in which my Pericles hiia partaken 
BO largely ; and to reward my forbearance in abstaining 
from every close and importunate inquiry, he placed a 
scrap of paper in my hands this morning. 

" Read that," said he. 

It was no easy matter ; few sentonees would have 
been leg;ible without my interpreter ; indeed there were 
not many unerased. 

"This speech," replied he, "occupied me one whole 
night, and somewhat of the next morning ; I had so 
very much not to say." 

Aware that the party of Cimon would interest the peo- 
ple in his behalf, so that a leader from among his rela- 
tives or friends might be proposed and brougiit forward, 
Pericles was resolted to anticipate these exertions. See 
his few words : 

" We have !osl, O Athenians ! not a town, aor a bat- 
tle ; these you would soon regain ; but we have lost a 
great man, ii true lover of hia country, Cimon, son of 
Miltiadcs. 

" 1 well remember the gi'ief you manifested at the neces- 
sity of removing him for a time, from among tlie insidious 
men who would have worked upon his generous temper, 
ductile as gold. Never could 1 have believed I had suf- 
ficient interest u'iih some I aee before me, firm almost 
unto hardness, whoso palriotiam and probity had been the 
most alarmed; but they listened to me, with patience, 
and revoked the senlenco of banishment. Cimon re- 
turned from Sparta, took the command of your armies, 
vacquished the Persians, and imposed on them such con- 
ditions as will humble their pride forever. 

" Our fathers were ungenerous to his ; we will, as be- 
comes us, pay their debts, and remove the dust from their 
memory. Miltiades was always great, and only 
Bticcessful; Cimon was greater, and never unlbrtunate but 
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Miltiades, canquisher of ihe Persians." 



XCni. ASPASIA TO 

There are secrets wliich not even love ehould try to 
penetrate. I am afraid of knowing who caused the ban- 
ishment of Cimon ; certainly ho was impeached by Peri- 
cles, who nevertheless praised him highly whenever his 
name was mentioned. He has allowed me to transcribe 
his speech after the sentence of the judges, and with it 
his letter of recall. 

TO THB ATHENIANS, 

On. the Banishment of Oimoa. 

In your wisdom, O Athenians, you have decreed that 
Cimon, son of Milliades, bo exiled from our city. 

Whatever may have been the errors or tlie crinaes of 
Cimon, much of them should, iu justice to yourselvea, 
and ia humanity to the prosecuted, be ascribed to the 
perversity of that factiou, which never ceases or relaxes 
in its attempts to thwart your determinations, and to de- 
prive you of authority at home, of respect in the sight 
of Greece. 

But I adjure you to remember the services both of 
Cimon and of Miltiades ; and to afford the banished man 
no reason or plea to call in question your liberality. 
Permit the rents of his many farms in Attica to be car- 
ried to him ia Sparta ; and let it never be said t'hat a 
> citizen of Athens was obliged to the most illiberal and 
I {lenuriouB of people for a sustenance. Not indeed that 
I there is any danger of Sparta entertaining him too 
honorably. She may pay for services ; but rather for 
those which are to be performed than for those which 
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liave been ; and to the man, rather who may do her harm, 
than to him who can do tc no longer. 

Let U3 hope that at some future day Gimon may be 
aware of his mistake, and regard with more reneration 
the image of hia father than the throne of hiB father's 



XCIV. PERICLE3 TO OIMON. 

There are few cities, O Ciraou, that have men fortlieir 
tnhabitanta. Wliat«ver is out of Greece, and not Gre- 
cian, ia nearer the auimal world than the intellectual ; 
Home even in Greece are but midway, Ijeave them be- 
hind you ; return to your couulry and conquer her 
asaailanta, Wholeaome ia the wisdom that we have 
gathered from miafortune, and sweet the repose that 
dwells upon renown. 



> CLEONE. 

Generally we are little apt to exaggerate merit. In 
' our maladies of the mind the cold &l uaually ii longer 

nnd more intense than the hot, and our dreams are rarely 
of water in the desert. We must have been among the 
^ departed before we experience this sensation. In our 

road through life, we may happen (o meet with a man 
CUsltDg a stone reverentially to enlarge the cairn of an- 
other, which Stone he had carried in his bosom to sling 
I against that very other's head. Seriously, my Cleone, I 

am inclined to think that even in these dark days (as 
they are called) of literature" we may occasionally catch 
1 a glimpse of poetry. We should be laughed at if wo 

f ventured to compare the living with the dead, who 

t always are preferable, but there are choruses in Sophocles 

l| and Euripides as patbetical as those tender words of 

t Sappho in her invocjition to Hesperos : '' Thou bringost 

the wine, thou bringest the kid, thou bringest the maiden 
to her mother." Certainly these words are very unaophisti- 
col, and they who have seen others weep at them, weep abo. 
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But pardon me, if looking- attentively, you find no letter 
in tlie sentence obliterated by a tear of mise. Some~ 
times I fancy thnt tbe facility and pliancy of our lan- 
guage ia the reason why many of tbe most applauded 
verses are written witb more intenaeneas of feeling and 
less expenditure of tbougbt. Wtat ia graceful touat be 
easy ; but many thinga are very easy wbich are not very 
gmeefut. Tbere ia a great deal even of Attic poetry in J 
which a slight covering of wax is drawn over a bundle cf M 
tbe commonest tow and tatters ; we must not bring it toO'V 
near the lamp . . But it is something to abatain from * 
an indulgence in grossneas, prolixity, and exaggeration, 
wbich are never ibe signs of fertility, but frequently the 
reverse. This abstinence ia truly Attic, but Attic iiot 
exclusively: for Pindar has given manifold' examples o* 
it, and is heavy and tedious then only when he wipes 4 
away the foam off his bit with old stories and dry gene- I 
alogies. 

SPEECH OB PERICLES, 

0» the Defection of Eabaa and ifegara. 

Eubcea haa rejected our authority and alliance, Megara I 
our friendship. Under what pretext,' That we have 1 
employed in tbe decoration of our cily the sums of money 1 
they atipulated to contribute annually ; a subaidy ti 
sist the Persians. What! must we continue a wh 
exterminatioa with Persia, when she no longer haa tbe I 
power to molest us? when peace has been sworn anci J 
proclaimed? Do we violate the compact witb our con- J 
federates? No ; men of Athens ! our fleets are in haiw J 
bor, every ship in good condition ; our arsenals ai 
stored ; and we are aa prompt and as able now to repel 1 



Are our dues then to be withholdcn from us, becauM I 
we have anticipated our engagements? because our navy I 
and our army are in readiness before they are wanted? I 
because, while our ungrateful allies were plotting our J 
ruia, we were watching over their interests and provid- I 
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ing for their security? States, like private men, are 
subject to the distemjier of ingratitude, craping from their 
memory ihe impression of past benefits ; but it appears 
to be peculiar to the Megarians to recompense Ihem with 
hatred and animosify. Not only have we protected them 
from aggression, by building for them the very walla 
from which they now defy ns ; but, when Mardonius 
eent against them, at Mount Cithffiron, the whole force 
of the Median cavalry, under the command of Magestios, 
and when they called aloud to every near battalion of 
the Grecian army, and" when Pausanias in vain repeated 
the exhortation, three hundred Athenians, led by Olym- 
piodorofl, Bon of Lampon, threw themselves forward from 
Erytbrai, and, after losing many brave comrades, rescued 
from imminent death the fathers of those degenerate men 
who are now in the vanguard of conspirators against us. 
Ingratitude may be left to the chaatisenient of the gods, 
but the sword must consolidate broken treaties. No 
state can he respected if fragment after fragment may bo 
detached from it with impunity ; if traitors are permitted 
to delude and discompose the contented, and to seduce the 
ignorant from their allegiance ; if loyalty is proclaimed 
a weakness, sedition a duty, conspiracy wisdom, and re- 
bellion heroism. It isa crime, tlien, for us to embellish our 
city ! it is a reproach to enlarge and fortify our harbors ! 
In vain have we represented to the clamorous and refrac- 
tory, that their annual contributions are partly due to us 
for past exertions, and partly the price of our protection, 
at this time and in future ; and not against Persia only, 
but against pirates. Our enemies have persuaded them 
that rebellion and war are better things ; our enemies, 
who were lately theirs, and who, by this perfidious insti- 
gation, are about to become so more cruelly thi 
Are Athenians avaricious? are Athenians oppressive 
Even the slaves in our city have easier access to 
forts and delights of life lliau the citizens of almost any 
other. Until of late the Megarians were proud of our 
consanguinity, and refused to be called the descendants 
of Apollo, in hopes to be acknowledged as the children of 
Pandion. Although in later times the^ b%cmn& '^« vSo.^ 
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e have always 

md it 18 o^y 

for their dishonesty and perfidy that we now are rcaolru 
at last to prohibit them from the advantagea of our ports. 
Sparta and Corinth have instigated them ; Corinth, 
whose pride and injustice have driven Corcyra, with her 
fleets, to eeek deliverance in the Pineus, What have w» 
to fear from so strange a union as that of Corinth and 
Sparta? Are any two nations so unlike? so little formed 
for mutual succor or for mutual esteem? Hitherto we 
have shared both our wealth and our dangers with EubcBa. 
At the conclusion of a euecessful war, at the signature | 
of a most honorable and advantageous peace, we are.de> 
rided and reproached. What is it they discover to despise 
in us ? I will tell you what it is. It is the timid step of 
blind men ; this they saw in us while they were tamper- 
ing with Sparta. Not ashamed of their seduction, they 
now walk hand in hand, with open front, and call others 
to join in their infamy. They have renounced our amity, 
they have spurned our expostulations, they have torn our 
treaties, and they have defied our arme. At the peril of 
being called a bad citizen, I lament your blindness, O 
Megara and Eubcca ! 



XCVI. ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

I find, among the few records in my hands, that Peri- 
cles went in person, and conquered the faithless Megara 
and the refractory Eubcea Before he sailed to attack the 
island, he land h Ah nians against an inconsiderate 
parsimony wh h u u lly erminates in fruitless expendi- 
ture. He old h m pla nly that Euboea was capable of 
H protracted a d b a esistance ; and he admonished 
them that, wha ses the arms of Athens might 

experience h y b uld ntinue the war, and consider 
the dominion ot the island a thing necessary to their ex- 
istence as a nation ; that whoever should devise or coun. 
Bel the separation of Eubtea from Athens, be declared 
gu'th^ oi treason, and punished with death. 



I 
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" If Thebes, in a fiilure 'vif/' .aaid he, " should take 
possession of this productive c»jintr^, and shut up, as she 
easily might, the passage of the EJfffijjus, she would gain 
an ascendancy over us, from whtclV-Jve never could re- 
cover. Losses, defeats, inadequate 'slipfiTies, may tempt 
her; ehe would always have Sparia fo'r<tn ally on such 
an occasion. Indeed, it is wonderful that t]*b Bceotians, 
as brave a race of men aa any in Greece, '■»ail*'strongor 
in body, should not have been her masters. 'P^fi_apa it 
is the fertilily of her own territory that kept her^^Went 
with her possessions, and indisposed the culiivator^ pf- tw 
rich a Boil from enterprise and hazard. Euboca is ip; ', 
less fertile than Bo3olia, from whieh she is separated By ' 
the distance of a stone's throw. Give me fifty galleys, -' 
and five thousand men, and Eub<Ga shall fall ere Sparta 
caa come to her assistance." 



TO CLEONB. 

Perpetual as have been the wars of Attica, she is over- 
peopled. A colony hoisted sail for the Chersonese ; an- 
other to repeople the ruiued walla of Sybaris. Happy 
the families whose fathers give them lands to cultivate, 
instead of keeping them in idleness at home ; such are 
the fotinders of colonies. The language of this city is 
spoken in Iialy, in Sicily, in Asia, in Africa, and even 
on the coast of Gaul, among the yelpings and yeUs of 
Kimbei-s and Sicambers. 

Surely the more beneficent of the gods must look down 
with delight on these fruit-trees planted in the forest. 
May the healthfull est dews of heavendeacendonthem I 

We are now busied in the Propylsea ; they, although 
unfinished, are truly magnificent. Which will remain 
the longest, the traces of the walls or of the colonies? ■ 
Of the future we know nothing, of the past little, of tho 
present less ; the mirror is too close to our eyes, and our 

a breath dims it. 
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XCVin,*CI,1iO*iE TO ASPA3IA. 

1 have only tii^&.W send you a few perfumes aod n , 
few verses. TJiSge'I transcribe out of a little volume of 
Erinna ; the peKomea came to me from Syria. 

Blessed be.ihe man whose beneficent providence gave 
the flower^ another life ! We seem to retain their love ' 
wbep.St^'beaBty has departed. 



If comfort is unwelcome, can I think 

Heproof aught lees will be? 
The cup I brin^ to cool thee, vrilt thou drinlc, 

Ferer'dLeucoDoe? 

Bather with Grief tban Friendship woQldst thou dwell, 

Because Love smileB no morel 
Bent down bj culling bitter herbs, to swell 

A cauldron that boUs o'er. 



Thanks for the verses ! I hope Leuconoe was aa grate- 
ful as I am, and as sensible to their power of soothing. 

Thanks, 100, for the perfumes ! Pericles ia ashamed of 
acknowledging he is fond of them ; but I am resolved to 
betray one secret of his : I have caught liim several ■ 
times trying them, as he called it. 

How maay things are there that people pretend to dis- 
like, without any reason, as far as we know, for the dis- ' 
like or the pretence I 

I love sweet odors. Surely my Cleone herself must 
have breathed her very soul into these ! Let mo smell 
them again : Jet me inhale them into the sanctuary of my 
breast, lighted up by her love for their reception. 

But, ah Cleone I what an importunate and exacting 
creature is Aspasia ! Have you no willows fresh peeled? 
none lying upon the hank for baskets, white, rounded, 
and dehcate, as your fingers ! How fragrant tliej were 
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formerly ! I have seea nono lately. Do you remember 
llie cross old Hermesionas? how he ran to beat us for 
breaking his twigs? and how, after looking ia our faces, 
lie seated himself down again, finished his basket, dis- 
bursed from a goat-skia a corroded clod of rancid cheese, 
I>nt it in, pushed it to us, forced it under my arm, told us 
to carry it home wilk the gods I aud lifted up both hands 
and blest us? 

I do not wish that one exactly ; cheese is the cruellest 
of deaths to mc ; and Pericles abhors It. 

I am running over trifling occurrences which you must 
have forgotten. You are upon ihe spot, and have no oc- 
casion to recall to memory how Ihe munificent old baskel^ 
maker looked after us, not seeing his dog at our heels ; 
how we coaxed the lean, shaggy, suapicioua animal ; how 
many devices we contrived to throw down, or let slip, bo 
that the good man might not observe it, the pestilence 
you insisted on carrying i how many names we called 
the dog by, ere we found the true one, Ct/rua; how, 
when we had drawn him behind the lentisk, we rewarded 
him for his assiduities, holding each an ear nevertheless, 
that he might not carry back the gift: to his master ; and 
how we laughed at our fears, when a single jerk of the 
head served at once to engulf the treasure and to disen- 
gage him. 

I shall always love the smell of the peeled willow. 
Have you none for me? Is there no young poplar, then, 
with a tear in his eye on bursting into bud? I am not 
speaking by metaphor and Asiatically, I want (he 
poplars, the willows, the water-lilies, and the soft green 
herbage. How we enjoyed it on the Maeander 1 what 
liberties we took with it 1 robbing it of the flowers it had 
educated, of those it was rearing, of those that came 
confidently out lo meet us, and of those that hid them- 
Hclves. None escaped us. For these remembrances, 
greeo ia the color I love beat. It brings me to the For- 
tunate Island and my Cleone ; it brings me back to Child- 
hood, the proud little nurse of Youth, brighter of eye 
and lighter of heart than Youth herself. 
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These are not rogreta, Cleone ; they are respirations, 
necessary to existence. You mny call them bair-nishes 
if you will. We are poor indeed when we have i 
half-wishes left us. The heart and the imagination close 
the shnttcrs the instant they a 

Do not chide nie then for c 
BOms and hnda and herbage 
the grass on tho Itlieander. 
will now. I love it n 
a the home of the ( 



ing to you after the blos- 

: do not keep to yourself all 

We used to share it ; 

n get a glimpse of 

■ ready to receive them, 



and spreading its cool couch for their repose. 



C. CLEONE TO ASPASIA. 

Demophile, poor honest faithful creature ! has yielded 
to her infirmities. I have spent almost as many hours 
with her in these la^t autumnal months, as I did i 
earliest of my exielence. She could not carry me i 
arms again, but she was happy when mine were about 
her neck, and said they made her stronger. Do you 
remember liow often she dropt my hand to take yours, 
because you never cried? saying : 

" People never weep nor work, themselves, who can 
make others weep aud work for them. That little one 
will have weeper and worker too about her presently. 
Look at her, Cleonc ! Cannot you look like that ? Have 
not you two lips and two eyes ? Aspasia has not three. 
Try now ! Mind how I do it ! " 

Good, simple heart ! 

When she was near her end, she said to me ; 

" Do you ever go and read those names and bits of 
verses on the stones yonder? You and Aspasia used 
formerly. Some of them tell us to be sad and sorry for 
folks who died a hundred years ago ; others to imitate 
men and women we never should have had a chance of 
seeing, had they been living yet. All we can learn from 
them is this : that our city never had any bad people in it, 
but has been filled with weeping and wailing from its 
foundation upward." 



I 
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These things puzzled DemogiliUe ; she was somewhat 
Text that t^he coiiid not well comprehend them, but praiaed 
the gods that our house was safe, when many olhera must 
have been rent asunder ; such a power of lamentation ! 

"My name," said she, "I believe, ia a difficult and 
troublesome one to pinfold in a tombstone : nobody has 
ever tried how it would sound in verse ; but if you and 
Aepasia think me worth remembering, I am sure yoii 
could do more with it than others could ; and you would 
lead your litle ones, when the gods have given you any, 
to come and see it, and tell them many things of old 
Demophile." 

I assured her that, if I outlived her, I would prove, 
in the manner she wished, that my memory and love out- 
lived her likewise. 

She died two days afterward. 

Nothing is difficult, not even an epitaph, if we prefer 
the thoughts that come without calling, and receive the 
first aa the best and truest. I would not close toy eyes 
to sleep UDtil I had performed my promise. 

Demophile rests here ; wo will not say 
That slie was aged, lyat yo turn itwuy ; 
Nor that ahe lung had suffered : early voei 
Alone can touch you ; go, and pity those 1 



CI. ASTASIA to CI£ONE. 

Ah poor Demophile 1 she remembered me then ! 
sorry 1 am I cannot tell her I remember her ! 

Cleoae I there are little things that leave no little r 
grets. I might have said kind words, and perhaps ha 
done kind actioaa, to many who now are beyond the ■ 
reach of them. One look on the unfortunate might have 
given a day's happiness; one sigh over the pillow of 
sickness might have insured a night's repose ; one whis- 
per might have driven from their victim the furies of 
despair. 

We think too much upon w/iof the gods have given us, 
and too little wAy. 
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We both are young ; and yel we liare seen several who 
loved lis pass away ; and we never can lire over again as 
we lived before. A portion of our lives is consumed by 
the torch we follow at their funerals. We enter into 
another state of existence, resembling, indeed, and par- 
taking of the former, but another ! it contains the sub- 
Btance of the same sorrows, the shadow of the Bome joys, 
Alas ! how true are the words of the old poet : 



I often think of my beautiful nurse, Myrtale, now mar- 
ried very happily in Clazomenai. My first verses were 
upon her. These are the verses I thought so good, that 
I wrote a long dissertation on the trochaic metre, to prove 
it the most magnificent of metres ; and I mentioned in it 
all the poets that ever wrote, from epigrammatic to epic, 
praising some and censuring others, a judge without ap- 
peal upon all. 

How you laughed at me I Do you remember the lines? 
1 wonder they are not worse than they are. 

Myrtaic I may heaven reward thee 

For thy tenderness and care I 
Dressing me in ail th; virtnes, 

Docile, duteous, gentle, tajr. 

. One alone thon never heedcdst, 
I can boast that one alone [ 
Grateful beats the heart thy narseling, 
Uyrtalel 'tis aU tby own. 



Cn. PERICLES TO A3FASU. 

Receive old Lycoris, and treat her afiably. She has 
much influence in her tribe. The elderly of your sex 
possess no small authority in our city, aud I suspect that 
in others, too, they have their sway. She made me 
tremble once. Philotaa asked her how she liked my 
speech, I forget upon what occasion ; she aiuwered : 




uslea; 
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HiB words are current words, nnd ring well; but 
unless he gives us more of them for the trouble of our 
attendance, he shall not be archon, I promise him." 

Mow I know not how long I could protract a speech, 
nor how long I could keep my head under water ; these 
are accomplishments I have never studied. Lycoris and 
I are still friends, however. In uxj favor she has waived 
her promise, and lets me be an archoa.* 



cm. ASPASIA TO CLEOKE. 

It is difficult aad unsafe to pick up a pearl dropped by 
I Alcmao. Usually it is moist with Ihe salt of its habita- 

i tion ; and something not quite cleanly may be found ad- 

I hering to it. Here, however, ia one which even my 

I chaste Cleone may look down on will) complacency. 

I 



1 



" So pure my love is, I could light 
The torch on Aglne'a wedding- night. 

Nor bend iu flame with eigliB, 
See, from beneath, her charaber-door 
Uncloac, and bridemaids trip before, 

With undejecied eyes." 
Cupid Btood near and heard thia said. 
And full of malice shook hia head. 
Then cried, "I'll trust him when he ai 
He cannot mount tha first three lEairi ; 
Even then I'll take one look below 
And see with my own ejea 'tie so." 



And even Mimnermus, who bears but an indifferent 
character with the chaste, is irreproachable in those 
verses, which he appears to have written in the decline 

of life. 



CIV. pericij:s to aspasia. 



k 



Send me a note whenever you are idle and thinking of 
me, dear Aspasia I Send it always by some old slave, 
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ill-dressed. Tlie people will think it a petition, or some-' 
thing as good, and (hey will be sure to observe the plea»- 
ure it throws into my counleiiancc. Two winds at once 
will blow into my sails, each helping me onward. 

If I am tired, your letter will refresh me ; if occupied, 
it will give me activilj. Beside, what a deal of time we 
lose in business 1 

CV. ASFASIA TO PEKICLES. 

Would to heaven, O Pericles ! you had no business at 
all, but the conversation of your friends. You tauet ' 
always be the greatest man in the city, whoever may be 
the most popular. I wish we could spend the whole dny 
together] must it never be? Are you not already ia 
possession of all you ever contended for? 

It is time, methinks, that you should leave ofTspeakiBg 
in public, for you begin lo be negligent and incorrect. I 
am to write you a note whenever I am idle and thinking 
of you 1 

Pericles I Pericles 1 how far is it from idleness to think 
of yon 1 We come to rest before we come to idleness. 



CVI. PERICLES TO ASPASIA. 

In our republic it is no easy thing' to obtain an act of 
divorce from power. It usually is delivered to us by the 
fuessager of Death, or presented in due form by our 
judges where the oyster keeps open Louse. 

Now, oysters are quite out of season in the summer 
of life ; and life, just about tim time, I do assure you, ia 
oiiea worth keeping. I thought so even before I knew 
you, when I thought but little about the matter. It is a 
casket not precious ii) itself, but valuable in proportion to 
what FortuBe, or Industry, or Virtue, has placed within 
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CVII. 

When Periclea is too grave and silent, I usually take 
up my harp and slug to it ; for music is often acceplable 
to the ear whea it would avoid or repose from discourBe. 
llo tells me that it not only excites the imaginatiOD, but 
invigorates eloquence and refreshes memory ; that play- 
ing, on my harp to him is like besprinldiDg a tessellated 
pavement with odoriferous water, which brings out Ihe 
images, cools the apartment, and gratifies the senses by 
its fragrance. 

" That instrument," said he, " is the rod of Hermea , 
it calls up the spirits from below, or conducis them back 
again to Elysium. With what ecstasy do I throb and 
quiver under those refreshing showers of sound 1 " 

Come sprinkle me soft music o'er the breast, 

Bring me tho varied colora into light 
That DOW obscurely on its tablet real, 

8hoir me its flowers and Bgures fresh and bright. 
Waked at thy voice and toueli, again the chords 

Restore wbat restless jears hod moved away, 
Bestore the glowing cheeks, tbe tender woTdu, 

Youth's short-livtd spring and Pleasure's summer-day. 

I believe he composed these verses while I was play- 
ing, altliough ho disowns them, asking me whether I am 
willing to imagine that my execution is become so power- 
less. 

You remember my old song ; it was this I hod beea 

The reeds vrere green tho other day, 
Among tlie reeds we loved to play. 

We loved to play while they were green. 
Tlie reeds are liard and yellow now, 
So more tbeir tufted heads they bow 

To beckon us behind the scene. 
"What is it like?" my mother said, - < 

And laid her hand upon my head ; 

" Mother t I cannot tell indeed. 
I've thought of all hard things 1 know, 
I've thought of all the yellow too, 

It only can be like the reed." 
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TO CLEOSE. 



Panenoa is our beat painter ; he was educateil by Phei- 
dias, who excels all the painters in correctoeBs of design. 
Paoeoos has travelled into Egypt, in which country, ba 
tells us, the colors are as fresh upon the walls of the 
temples as when they were painted, two Ihonsand years 
ago. Pericles wishes to have a representation of me in 
the beginning of every Olympiad. Alas ! what an im- 
prudence I The most youlhtul lover never committed 

I will not send a stranger to you, CleoQe ! I will send 
the fugitive of Miletus when Epimedea was giving her 
the lecture in tlie bath. Be quiet now ; say nothing ;. 
even tho bath itself is quite imaginary, 

Pancnos plays upon the harp. I praised him for the 
simplicity and melody of the tune, and for his esecutioa. 
He was but little pleased. 

" Lady," said he to mc, " a painter can be two things : 
he can be paiiiter and statuary, which is much the easier j 
make him a third, and you reduce him to nothing." 

" Yet Pericles," said I, " plays rather well." 

" Rather well, I can believe," said he, " because I know 
that hia master was Damon, who was very skilliil and 
very diligent. Damon, like every clever composer I 
have met with, or indeed ever beard of, was a child in 
levity and dissipation. Hia life was half feast, half ' 

" But, Panenos," said I, " surely we may be fond of 
music, and yet stand a little on this side of idiocy." 

"Aspasia!" he replied, "he who lovea not music is a 
beast of one species ; he who overloves it is a beast of 
another, whose brain is smaller than a nightingale's, and 
his heart than a lizard's. Record me one memorable 
saying, one witticism, one just remark, of any great 
musician, and I consent to undergo the punishment of 
Marsyas. Some among them are innocent and worthy 
men ; not many, nor the first. Dissipation, and, what is 
strange, selfi^hnesa, and disrngnrd to piinctnolity in eo- 
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gagementa, are cominon and nearly general in tte more 
disiinguished of them. 

" Music ! how it grieves me, that imprudetice, in- 
temperance, ghittony, should open their channels into thy 

Fanenos said this : let hb never believe a word of it. 
He himself plays admirably, although no composer. 



CIS. CUIONE TO ASPASIA. 

O Aspasia 1 have you heard (you surely must) that the 
people of Samos have declared war against us? It is 
hardly sixty years since our beautiful city was captured 
and destroyed by the Persians, In vain hath she risen 
from ber ashes with fresh splendor ! Another Phrynicua 
will have, perhaps, to write another tragedy upon us. 

Is it an offence to be flourishing and bappy? 

The unfortnnal* meet and embrace ; the fortunate meet 
and tear each other to pieces, What wonder that the 
righteous gods allow to prosperity so brief a space 1 



CJl. ASPASIA TO CLBONB. 

Be composed and tranquil : read the speech of Periclea 

to the Athenians. 



L 



The Milesians, it appears, have sent embassadors to 
you, O men of Athens I not entreating the cooperation 
of your arms, but the interposition of yonr wisdom and 
integrity, Thoy have not spoken, nor indeed can they 
deem it necessary to speak, of dangers recently nnder- 
gone together with you, of ancient, iailhful, indissoluble 
alliances, or the glory of descending from the same fore- 
fathers. On this plea Miletaa might have claimed 
right what she eolicits as a favor. 

Samos, Alheniaos, has dared lo declare war against 
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the people of MQetos. She envies ns our commerce, aod, \ 
unable to find a plea for Assailing ns, strikes our friend I 
in onr sight, and looks impndentlj in our faces to see 1 
whether we will resent it. 

No, Athenians, we will not resent it, until we have m 
embassadors, to ask ber why she has taken up ar 
against the peaceful and anofiending? li were well wers | 
it permitted na to abstain. Yes, I feel I am hazarding I 
your [a,voT by recommending delay and procrastination ; 
bnt I do not apprehend that we are losing much time, i 
We have weapons, we have ships, we have the same sol- 
diers who quelled braver enemies. The vanquished 
seem again to be filling np the ranks we have thinned. 
They murmur, they threaten, they conspire, they prepare 
(and preparation denonnces it) hostility. Let them coma 
forth against us. Wealth rises up to our succor in that 
harbor j Glory stands firm, and bids them defiance on 
those walls. 

Wait, wait! twenty days only. Ten. Not ten' 

Little becomes it me, O Athenians I to oppose your 
wishes or to abate your ardor. 

Depart, then, heralds ! and carry with you war. 



CXI. ASPASIA TO CLEOHK. 

I have asked Pericles to let me see all his speeches. 
He declared to me Ibat he has kept no copies, but prom- ' 
ised that he would attempt to recover some of tbeni from 
his friends. I was disappointed and grieved, and told 
him I was angry with him. He answered thus, taking 
me by the hand : 

" So, you really are angry that I have been negligent 
in the preaervatiou of my speeches, alter all my labor in 
modellmg and correcting them. You are anxious that I ' 
should be praised as a writer, by writers who direct the ' 
public in these matters. Aspasia I I know their value. 
Understand me correctly and coraprehenaiveiy. I mean 
partly the intrinsic worth of Iheir commendatious, and 
partly (as we pay in the price of our utensils) the fashion. 
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1 have been accuHed of squandering awaj both ihe pub- 
lic money and my own ; nobody shall ever accuae me of 
paying three obok for the most grandly embossed and 
most sonorous panegyric. I would excite Ihe pleasure (it 
were too much to say the admiration) of judicious and 
thoughtful men ; but I would neither soothe nor irritate 
these busybodies. I bave neither honey nor lime for ants. 
We know that good writers are often gratified hy the 
commendation of bad ones ; and that even when the 
learned and intelligent have brought the materials to 
crown their merits, they have looked toward the door at 
some petulant, smirking page, for the thread that was to 
bind the chaplet. Little do I wish to hear what I am, 
much less what I am not. Enough for me to feel the 
consciousness and effect of health and strength ; surely 
it is better than to he told by those who salute me, that 
I am looking very well, 

" You may reply that the question turns not upon com- 
pliments, but upon censure. 

" Beally I know not what my censurers may write, 
never having had the advantage of reading their lucubra- 
tions ; all 1 know is this : if I am not their Pericles, I 
am at least the Pericles of Aspasia and the Athenians." 



1 



We were ooaverHing on oratory and orators, when An- 
asagoras said, looking at Pericles, and smiling ; 

" They are described by Hesiod in two verses, which 
he applies to himself and ihe poets : 

■e tell, 

IS well.' " 

Meton relaxed from his usual seriousness, but had no 
BUSpicioD of the apphcation, saying ; 

"Cleverly applied, indeed ! " 

Pericles enjoyed equally the simplicity of Meton and 
the slyness of Anuxagoras, and said ; 

" Meton 1 our friend Anaxagoras is so modest a man. 
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that the least we can do for him is to acknowledge hia I 
claims as heir-general to Ilesiod ; see them registered." 

I have never observed Ihc temper of Pericles either 
above or below the enjoyment of a joke ; he invites and 
retalialea, but never begins, kst ho should appear to take 
a liberty. 

There are proud men of so much delicacy that it al- 
most conceals their pride, and perfectly excuses it. 

Melon never talks, bnt answers questions with great 
politeness, although with less clearness and predsioD 
than you would expect. I remarked to him, one even- 
ing, that mathcnialicians had great advantages over 
others in disputation, from the habilude they had ac- 
quired of exactness in solving their problems. 

" We mathematicians," answered he, " lay claim to this 
precision. I need not mention to you, Aspasia, that of 
all the people who assemble at your house, I am the only 
one that ever wants a thought or word. We are exact 
in our own proper workmanship. Give us time, and wo 
can discover what is false in logic ; but I never wa 
quainted with a mathematician who was ready at correct- 
ing in himself a flaw of ratiocination, or who produced 
the fitting thing in any moderate time. Composition is 
quite beyond our sphere. I am not envious of others ; 
but I often regret in myself that, while they are deliver- 
ing their opinions freely and easily, 1 am arranging mine ; 
and that, in common with all the mathematicians of my 
acquaintance, I am no prompt debater, no acute logician 
DO clear expositor, but begin in hesitation and finish in 
confusion." 

I assure you, Cleone, I have been obliged to give order 
and regularity to these few words of the wise contempla- 
tive Metoa, and to remove from among them many that 
were superfluous and repeated. When he had paused, I 
told him I sometimes wished he would exercise his pow- 
erful mind in conversation. 

"I have hardly time," said he, " for study, much lesa 
for disputation. Barely have I known a disputant who, 
however dexterous, did not either drive by Truth or over 
her, or who stopped to salute her, unless ho had some- 
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thing Sue or novel to displaj'. He would stumble i 
my cubes and spheres, and I sliould leave my leg ia 






" And yet Anaxagoras and you agree well together 

" Anaxagoras," replied he, "usually asks me short 
qjiestioDS, and helps me himself to explain them. Hi 
comes to mo when I am alone, and would find no pleasur 
in showing to others my perplexity. Seldom do I let bin 
go again, untU he has given me some help or some incite- 
ment in my studies. He suggests many things." 

" Silence, good Melon ! " cried Anaxagoras, " or I may 
begin to talk of a luminary whose light has not yet reached 
the earth." 

The three men smiled : they have Bome meaning uo- 
nicated lo me. Perhaps it is u remark of Peciclea, 
I' Anaxagoras, that, while others pass 
before us like a half-obol tow-link across a dark alley, and 
dazzle and disappear, his loftier light has not yet come 
down to the iateliects of his fellow-citizens ; or perhaps 
it may really have a. reference to some discoveiy in ei 
tronomy. 

Pericles goes in person to command the expeditio 
against Samos. He promises me it will soon be ready 
to sail, and tells me to expect him back again within a 
few months. Artemon is preparing machines of great 
magnitude for the attack of the city. He teaches i: 
that the Samians are brave and wealthy, and that no city 
is capable of such a resistance. Certainly never were 
such preparations. I hope, at least, that the report of 
them will detain your enemies at home, and at all events 
that, before they land, you will leave Miletus and c 
to me. The war is very popular at Athena ; I dare aay 
it is equally so at Samos, equally so at Miletus. ^Nothing 
pleases men like renewing their ancient alliance with the 
brutes, and breaking off the more recent one with their 
fello w-creatures . 

War, is it, O grave heads I that ye 
With Blem and Bittlely pomp d ' 



yyitn erem ana siatciy pomp aecre 
Inviting all tiie gods frum far 
To join you in the game of wail 
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Have je then lived lo many yean 
To find no purer joj than tears? 
And seek ye now the highest good 
In Btrife, in anguish, and in blood? 
Tour wisdom may be more than onn, 
But f uu have spent your goldun houn. 
And have, methinka, but little right 
To make the happier fret and fight. 
Ahl when will come the calmer day 
When these dark clonds shall pass awajl 
When (should two cities disagree) 
The young, the beauteous, and the f^e. 
Bushing with all their force, shall meet 
And struggle with embraces sweet. 
Till thej who may have suffer'd most 
Give in, and own the battle lost. 

Philosophy does not always play fair with us. She often 
eludes us wheu she has invited us, and leaves us when si 
has led us the farthest way from home. Perhaps it is b&- 
cause we have jumped up irom our seats at ihe tirat lesson 
she would give us, and the easiest, and the best. There j 
are few words in the precept — 



For the duller scholar, who may find it difficult to leani 1 

the whole, she cuts each line in the middle, and tells him I 

kindly that it will serve the purpose, if he will but keep i 
it in bia memory. 



CXni. CLEONE TO 

Will you never be serious even upon the most serious , 
occasions ? There are so many Grecian slates, on both con- 
tinents and in the islands, that surely some could always 
be found both willing and proper lo arbitrate on any dis- 
sension. If litigations are decided by arbiters when two ■ 
men contend (as they often are), surely it would be e 
easier matter with cities and communities ; for they ai 
not liable to the irritation arising from violent words, not I 
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to the haired that sprinfrs iip afresh between two men who 
strive for property, every time they come within sight. I 
helieve the Greeks are ihe happiest people upon earth, or 
that ever are lilsely to exist upon it; and chie9y from 
their separation into small coram unities, independent 
"overnments, and laws made by the people for the peo- 
ple ! But unless they come to the determination that uo 
war whatever shall be undertaken until the causes of 
r|uarrel are examined, and Ihe conditions of accommoda* 
lion are proposed by others, from whom impartiality is 
most reasonably to be expected, they will exist without 
enjoying the greatest advantage that the gods have offered 
them. Religious men, I foresee, will be sorry to dis- 
please the God of battles. Let him have all the kingdoms 
of the world to himself, bnt I wish he would resign to the 
quieter deities our little Greece. 

Preparations are going on hero for resistance to the 
Samians, and we hear that Athenian ships are cruising 
off their island. 

In ease of necessity, ei-erything is ready for my depar- 
ture to the sources of the Maeander. I will prove to yon 
that I am not hurried nor frightened ; I have leisure to 
write out what, perhaps, may be the last verses writteQ 
in Miletus, unless we are relieved. 



To htr Patker, on her Statue being caUed Ukt htr. 

father! the little girl ve Bee 

la not, I fa.ncy. bo like me ; 

You never hold her on yoar knee. 

When she came home the other day 
You Idss'il her ; but I cannot s&j 
She kiaa'd you flraC and ran away. 



Csn. ABPASIA TO CLEONE. 

Herodotus, on returning from his victory at the Olym- 
pian games, was the guest of Pericles. Yon saw him 
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afterward ; and he might have told you that Feriulea 
was urgent with him to remain at Athens. True, i 
stranger, he would have been without influence here in ' 
political affairs. It is evident that he desires no such J 
thiug, but prefers, as literary men should always do, 
Irauquillily and reliremenl. These he may ecjoy in jfisr- 1 
fection where he is, and write the truth intrepidly. Peri- I 
cles has more than once heard from him. Life posses m .J 
DO part of the world so easily and placidly as amonff J 
the Grecian colonies in Italy. They rarely qnairel; 
they have room enough, men eaough, wealth enough, 
and not too much. One petty tyrant has sprung op I 

them lately, and has imprisoned, exiled, and 
murdered, the best citizens. 

Pericles was asked his advice what should be done j 
with him.- Ho answered : 

interfere in the affairs of others. It appears | 
to me that, where you have nothing but a weasel to j 
hunt, you should not bring many doga into the field, nocj 
great ones ; but in fact the rat-catcher is the best| 
connaellor on these occasions : he neither makes i 



The tyrant, we hear, is sickening, and many epitaphs | 
e already composed for bim ; the shortest is — 



Herodotus tells us, that throughout the lower Ita 
poverty is unknown ; every town well governed, evoi 
field well ploughed, every meadow well irrigatei' 
vineyard pruned scientifically. The people choose thw 
higher magistrates from the most intelligent, provided 
they are not needy. The only offices that are salariec 
are the lower, which all the citizens have an equal chana 
of attaining ; some by lot, some by suffrage. This i 
the secret why the governments are peaceful and ( 
able. No ridi man can become the richer for th( 
every poor man may, but honestly and carefully. 
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. CLEONE TO 



r 

p Corinna was honored in her native place as greatly as 

I abroad. This is the privilege of our ses. Pindar and 

I -^schylus lefl their couotry, not because the lower orders 

' were indifferent or unjust to Ihem, but because those who 

were bom their equals could not endure to see them rise 

their superiors. 

What a war against the gods is this I 
I It seems as if it were decreed by a public edict, that 

I no one shall receive from them any gift above a certain 

I value ; and that, if they do receive il, they shall be per- 

f mitted.to return the gods no thanks for it m their native 

So then ! republics must produce genius, and kings re- 

So then I Hiero and Archelaus must be elevated to the 

rank of Cimon and Pericles I O shame I O ignominy ! 

I What afflicts me deeply is the intelligence we receive 

I that Herodotus has left Ionia. He was crowned at the 

' Olympian games ; he was invited to a public festival in 

every city he visited ijiroughont the whole extent of 

Greece ; even his own was pleased with him ; yet he too 

has departed ; not to Archelaus or to Hiero, but to the 

1 retirement aod tranquillity of Italy. 

I do believe, Aspasia, that studious men, who look so 
quiet, are the most restless men in existence. 



Little time is now left us, O Athenians, between the 
consideration and the accomplishment of oiur duties. 
Tbe Justice of the cause, when it was first sobmitted to 
your decision ia the Agora, was acknowledged with 
acclamations : the success of it you have insured by yonr 
irresistible energy. The port of Samos is in our posses- 
sion, and we have occupied all ihe eminences round her 
walls. Patience is now as requisite to us as to tlia 
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enemy ; for, although every city which can be sorrotnidi 
can be captured, yet in same, where courage and nan^ 
-bers bavo been inaiifHcient to drive off the besieger, Siti 
ture and Art niHy have thrown up obstacles to imped^ 
his progress. Such is Samos ; the sti'ongest fortress m 
Europe, 'excepting only Byzantion. But Byzaotio 
before our fathers ; and unless she become lesa deaf ti 
the reclamations of honor, less indifferent to the eaoot 
tude of treaties, unless she prefer her feUow-soldiers H 
her common enemy, freedom to aristocracy, friends tvn 
strangers, Greeks to Asiatics, she shall abase her Thra> 
uiao fierceness before us. However, we will neithej 
ppum the suppliant nor punish the repentant ; i 
we will turn forever, as we turti them now, against t 
malicious rival, the alienated relative, the apostate c 
federate, and the proud oppressor. Where a seose ( 
dignity is faint and feeble, and where reason hath IeusI 
unexercised and inert, many nations have oocasionally ( 
been happy, and oven flourishing, under kings: but oli- 
garchy hath ever been a curse to all, from its commence- 
ment to its close. To remove it clernally from the 
vicinity of Miletus, and &om the well-disposed of that . 
\ery city by which hostilities are denounced against her. 
Is at ouce our interest and our duty. For oligarchs xtt I 
every part of the world are necessarily our enemies, J 
since we have always shown our fixed determinatioa tQ J 
aid and support with all our strength the defenders of'* 
civility and freedom. It is not in our power (for e 
our institutions and consciences we Athenians c 
nothing), it is not in our power, I repeat it, to sit idlyJ 
by, while those who were our fellow-combatants again^f 
the Persian, and who suffered from his aggression even, f 
more than we did, are assailed by degenerate lonians, J 
whose usurpation rests on Persia, We have euem' 
wherever there is injustice done to Greeks ; and we v 
abolish that injustice, and we will quell those enemies-j 
Wherever there are equal laws we have friends ; and^ 
those friends wo will succor, and those laws we wiftT 
maintain. On which side do the considerate and religp I 
iouB look forward lo Hie countenance of the gods ? OilenJ 
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faave they deferred, indeed, their righteous judgmenta, but 
■ bare they deserted the long-suffering aud the 
brave. Upon die ground where wo were standing when 
you last heard my nppeal to you, were not Xerxes and 
his myriads encamped ? What drove them from it ? 
The wisdom, force, and fortitude breathed into your 
hearts by the immortal goda. Freserre them with equal 
coaslancy ; and your return, I promise you, shall not 
have been more glorious from Salamis than from Samoa. 



CSVI. ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

I must always send you poetry when I find it, whether 
in a greater quantity or a smaller : not indeed all I hap- 
pen to find ; for certainly the most part even of careful 
collections is mere trash. If there is a word too much 
in sense or sentiment, it is no poem ; just as, if there ia 
a syllable in a verse too much, it ia no mMro. I speak 
only of these shorter ; not of those which are long 
enough to stretch ourselves on and sleep in. But there 
arc poetical cooks so skilful in dividing the tendons of 
their cub-fed animals, that they contrive to fill a capacious 
dish with a few couples of the moat meagre and totter- 
ing. From Athens you shall have nothing that ia not 
Attic. I wish I could always give you the names of the 
authors. 

Look at that founCiin 1 Gods around 

Sit and eryoy iis liquiil Bound. 

Come, come : why should not we draw near? 

Ii^ them look on : they cannot lieur. 

But if they envy what we do, 

Bay, littve not goda been happy too? 

The following were composed on a picture in which 
Cupid is represented tearing a rose-bud ; 






Ah Cupid I Cupid 1 let alone 
That bud above the rest : 
The Graces wear it in their zon 
Thy mother oa her breasl. 
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Does it not grieve Ibee to destroy 

So beautiful a flower? 

If tbou must do it, cruel boy, 

Par distant be the hour 1 

If the iweet bloom (no tinged irttb flie 

From tby own torch) must die, 

Let it, O generous Lqye 1 expire • 

Beneath a lover's eigb. 

The next is A Faun to £riopis, a wood Dymph, wfa»l 
had permitted a kiss, and was sorry for it. 

Tell tne, Eriopis, why 
Lies in slindc that langaid eye? 
Ilast tbou caught the bunter'g shout 
Far from Dian, and without 
Any sister nymph to say 
Whither leads the downward way? 
Trust me : never be afraid 
Of thy Fauu, my little maidt 
He will never call thee Dear, 
PrcsB thy finger, pinch Ihy ear. 
To admire it overspread 
Swiftly witb pellucid red, 
Nor shall broad and slender feet 
Under Guit-laid tablo meet. 
Doth not he already know 
All tby tranderlng, nil thy woe? 
* Come I to weep is now in vain, 

I will lead thee back again. 
Slight and harmless was the slip 
That but soil'd the sadden'd tip. 
How the place is shown to me 
Peace and safety shall there be. 



CXVn, CLEOSE TO ASPASIA. 

Samos has falleo. Pericles will have given you this J 
infomiatioa long before my letter can reach you, and^ 
perhaps the joy of the light-hearted Athenians will bw 
over ere then. So soon dies away the satisfaction of fl 
great exploits, even of such as have swept a generatiotil 
from before us, have changed the fortunes of a thousand'] 

, and indeed have shaken the last link in I 
motest. We hear, but perhaps the estimate is esagger- i 
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ated, that the walla of Miletns, of EpheBUs, of Priene, 
are in comparison to Saioos as llie fences of a farm-yard 
are lo theni. Certain it is lliat the vanquished fleet was 
more ibrmidahle than the nnited oavies of Corinth and 
of Carthage, which are rated as next in force to the 
Athenian, 

By thia conquest we are delivered from imminent dan- 
ger ; yet, I am ashamed to say it, our citizens are un- 
grateful already. It is by the exertiona of the Athenians 
that they are not slaves ; and they reason as basely as if 
they were. They pretend to say that it waa jealousy of 
Samoa, aiid the sudden and vast increase of her mari- 
time power, but by no means any affection for Miletus, 
which induced them to take up arms I Athens had just 
reason for hostility ; why should she urge, in ppeferenee, 
unjust ones? Alas! if equity is supported by violence, 
little can he the wonder if power be preceded by false- 
hood. Such a reflection may be womanish ; but are not 
all peculiarly so which are quiet, compassionate, and 
consistent? The manly mind, in its continual course of 
impediments and cataracts, receives and gives few true 
images ; our stagnant life in this respect baa greatly the 
advantage. 

Xanthus, the friend (you remember) of poor Xeni- 
ades, fought as a volunteer in the Athenian army, and 
was intrusted with the despatches to our government. 

"Xanthus ! " said the general, "your countrymen will 
hereafter read your name, although it is not written 
here ; for we conquerors of Samos are no little jealous 
one of another. Geo and congratulate the Milesians ; 
they will understand us both." 

I asked him many questions. He replied with much 
simplicity, " I was always too much in it to know any 
thing about it. The principal thing I remember is, that- 
Pericles (I was told) amiled at me for a moment in the 
heat of battle, and went on to another detachment," 
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^^^^B CXVni. ASPASIA TO CLEOKS. ^^^^^^^1 

^^^^le wind, I uaderBtand, has delayed my last letta^^^^^J 
harbor, and continuee adverse. Every day we receive 

Bome fresh vesael from Samos, and some new iatelii- 
gence. True is it, we discover, that the prevailing parly 
had been gupportod at once by the FeloponnesiaDS and 
the Persians, The chastisement of the delinquents ia rep- 
resented as much too mild, " They would have made us 
slaves, let us make them so." >Such, with scourges aud 
tortures, wore the donunciationa of the people and the sol- 
diery ; and more vehemently ia Samoa than in Miletus. 
The leaders of the oligarchy (now supprest forever) were 
two mea of low extraction, Lysimachus and Elpenor. 
We daily hear some story, well known in Samos only, of 
these incendiaries. Lysimachus was enriched by the col- 
location of his wife with an old dotard, worn out by glut- 
tony and disordered in intellect. By his last testameot, 
made when he had lost his senses, he bequeathed her 
fifty latents. The heirs refused to pay them ; and Lysim- 
achus would have pleaded her cause before the people, had 
they not driven him away with shouts and stones. Nev- 
ertheless, he was thought a worthy champion of the fac- 
tion, and the rather as his haired of his fellow-citizens 
and former companions must be sincere and inextinguish- 
able. Elpenor is far advanced in age. Kis elder son 
was wounded by accident, and died within the walla. 
Avarice and parsimony had always been his character- 
istics, under the Teil, however, of morality and religion. 
The speech he made at the funeral is thus reported : 

" It hath been, O men of Samos ! the decree of the 
immortal gods, whose names be ever blessed ! . . 

"Hold hard there I Cannot you see that there are no 
more sparks in the pyre? . . the wine smells sadly . . 
throw no more on them . . take it home to the cellar . . 

" To remove from my aged eyes, from my frail em- 
braces, the delight of my life, the staff of my declining 
years, all spent in the service of my beloved country. It 
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true I have another Boa, rising out of his adolescence . . 
here beside me, . , 

" O my cliild I Molismogis 1 Moliamogis ! on such a 
melancholy occusioQ dost thou, alas 1 tie indissolubly and 
■wastefully that beautiful piece of packthread? Thy poor, 
bereaved mother may want it ; and it wUl fail her in the 
hour of need." 

Two torches were borne before the funeral. One of 
them presently gave signs rather prematurely emblem- 
aticaL of our mortal state, and could he restored to its 
functions by no exertion of the hearer, first waving it 
gently toward hia compauiou, then shaking it with all 
hia might, horizontally, vertieally, diagonally, then hold- 
ing it down despondingly to the earth. Elpenor heckoced 
to him, and asked him, in his ear, how much he had paid 

" Half a drachma." 

"Fraud!" cried Elpenor; "fraud, even at the tomb! 
before the dead, and before the gods of the dead ! From 
whom did you make the purchase?" 

"From Gylippides, son of Agoraeles." 

" Tell Gylippides, son of Agoraclea," calmly said El- 
penor, " that in my love of equity, in my duty to the 
Btftte, in my piety to the gods, in my pure desu-e to pre- 
serve the tranquillity of bis coascience, I cite him before 
the tribunal unless he refund an obol," Thea aloud, " It 
was not in this manner, O Atheniana I that our forefathers 
reverenced the dead." 

Ho gave way imdcr hia grief, and was carried hack 
with little commiseratjoa. Elpenor is among the richest 
men in Greece, unless the conquerors have curtailed his 
treasures. It is but reasonable that everything such men 
possess shoidd compensate the people for years of rapine, 
disufiion, and turbulence ; for the evil laws they enacted, 
and for the better they misadministered and perverted. 

CXIX. CLEONB TO ASFASIA. 

it may he, than any of those which you 
afiect me more. There is no giddiness 
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in lookiag down llie precipices of youth ; it ia the rapi^tj 
and beat of iu course that brings the giddiuess, WiiCBf 
wo are near ita termination, a chilly thrill comes 
whether we look before or behind. Yet there i 
thing like enciiantment in the very sound of the word] 
youlh, and (he calmest heart, at every season of life, beats ■ 
in double time to it. Never expect a com]>ensatton fori 
what you send me, whelher prose or poetry ; but expect m 
a pleasure, because it has given me one. Now here are- 1 
the worse verses for the better, the Milesian for tli^J 
Attic ; 

We mind not how the buq Id the mid-s^ 
Is hastening on ; but wlifn the golden orb 
Strikes the eslreme of earth, and when the goJtk 

Dampneaa and gloom invade us; then we thinks 'i 
Ah 1 thus it IB with Taath. Too fast his feet S 
Run on fur sight; hoar follows hour; fairmsid , 
Succeeds fair maid ; bright eyes bestar his co " 
The cbeerfhl horn awakens him; the feast, 
The rerel, the entangling dance, allure, 
And voices mellower than the Muse's ova 
Heave up his buoyant bosom on their wave. 
A little wliile, and then . . Ah Youth I dear Youth l 
Listen not to raj words , . but stay with me! 
When thou art gone, Life may go too ; the sigh 
Tbttt follows is for thee, and not for Life. 



CXX. ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

Enough, enough is it for me to see my Pericles safe at 1 
Lome again. Not a word has be spoken, not a questioa v 
have I asked him, about the odious war of Samos. Ha 1 
made in Samoa, I hear, a most impressive oration, to eel- J 
ebrate the obsequies of these brave soldiers who fell. In I 
'Athens, where all is exultation, he has rendered the shuD I 
the most glorious and triumphant, and the fatherless the I 
proudest, of the living. But at last how little worth iaVJ 
the praise of eloquence ! Elpcnor and Lysimachus 1 
councils and nations 1 Great gods 1 surely ye must pity j 
UB when we worship you^ we, who obey, and appear to -J 
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rovercncc, the vilest of our species ! I recover my step ; 
I will cot again slip iato this ofFai. Come, and away to 
Xaothus. Ay, ay, Cloone ! Simplicity, bravery, well- 
merited and well-borne distinction I Take him, take him : 
we must not all be cruel . . to ourselves. 



CXXI, CLKONE TO ASPASIA. 

Aspasia. 1 you mistake. Grant me the presence of 
friendship and the memory of love 1 It is only in this 
condition that a woman can be secure from fears and 
other weaknesses. I may admire Xanthus ; and there is 
pleaanre in admiration. If I thought I could love him, 
I should begin to distrust and despise myself. I would 
not desecrate my heart, even were it in ruins ; but I am 
happy, very happy ; not indeed altogether as I was in 
early youth ; perhaps it was youth itself that occasioned 
it. Let me tiiink so ! Indulge me in the silence and sol- 
itude of this one fancy. If there was anything else, how 
sacred should it ever be to me ! Ah yes, there was ! and 
eacred it is, and shall be. 

Laodamia saw with gladness, not with passion, a god, 
conductor of her sole beloved. The shade of Xeniades 
follows the steps of Xanthus. 



CXXn. CO^NE TO ASPASIA. 

Parties of pleasure arc setting sail, every day, almost, 
for Samos. Wo begin to be very brave ; we women, I 
mean. I HCBpcct that no few of ua take an unworthy de- 
light in the humiliation and misery of the fair Samians. 
Kot having seen, nor intending to see them myself, I can 
ouly tell you what I have heard of their calamities. 

Loud outcries were raised by the popular orators 
against such of them as were suspected of favoring the 
Persian faction, and it was demanded of the judges that 
they should be deported and exposed for slaves. This 
menace, you may well imagine, caused great anxiety and 
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alarm, even among those who appeared to bo quite r^ 
eigned to such a destiny while the gal}ant young Athe- 
nians were around the walls. But, lo be sold ! and the 
gods alone know lo whom [ old morose men, perhaps, and 
jealous women I Some suspect it was at the instigatioii 
of Pericles that a much severer chastisement has befallen 
them. They have been condemned to wear the habili- 
ments of Persians. Surely no refinement of cruelty can 
surpass the decree, by which a Greek woman is divested 
of that beautiful dress which alone can be called an orna- 
ment to the female form. This decree has been carrieil 
into execution ; and you would pity even the betrayers of 
their country. Whether io ignorance of what the Per- 
eian habit ia, or from spite and malice, the Samian ladies 
are obliged to wear sleeves of srafEcieut amplitude to con- 
ceal a traitor in each ; and chains iDl«rsecting the fore- 
head with their links and ornaments ; and hair not divided 
along the whole summit of the head, biit turned back 
about the centre, to make them resemble the heads of 
Bome poisonous snakes. Furthermore, the dresses are 
Stripped ignomtniously off the shoulders, as for some 
barely conceivable punishment, and fastened rotmd the 
arms in such a manner that, when they attempt to reach 
anything, or even to move, they are constrained to shrug 
and writhe, like the uncleanliest persons. Beside, they 
are quite at the mercy of any wicked idler in the street, 
who, by one alight touch, or by treading on ttie hem, 
might expose them far more undisguisedly to the gazes of 
the multitude. This barbarian garb has already had such 
an effect, that two have cast themselves into the sea ; and 
others have entreated that they may, as was first threat- 
ened, rather bo sold for slaves. 



CXXIII. CLEONE TO ASPA3IA. 

Odious as undoubtedly was the conduct of the Samian 
oligarchy and priesthood, and liable as are all excesses to 
a still farther exaggeration in the statement of them, you 
will hardly boHovo the effrontery of the successful demo- 
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gogaes. Not contented with undeniable proofs, in regard 
to the enormous and mismanaged wealth torn away from 
the prieata of Bacchua, they have invented the moat im- 
probable falsehood that the malevolence of factioQ ever 
cast agaJDHt the insolence of power. They pretend that 
certaiu men, some of ancient family, more of recent, had 
conspired to transmit, the reins of government to their 
elder Bona. Poaseasion for life is not long enough I They 
are sot only to pass laws, but (whenever it so pleases) to 
impede them ! They decree that the first-born male is to 
be the wiacat and best of the family, and shall legialate 
for all Samoa ! Democracy has just to go one atep 
farther, and to persuade the people (ready at such times 
to believe anything) that the oHgarchy had resolved to 
render their power hereditary, not only for one genera- 
tion, but for seven. The nation, so long abused in its 
underatanding, would listen to and beheve the report, ig- 
norant that arbitrary power has never been carried to 
Bueh extravagance even in Persia itself, although it ia 
reported that in India the lower orders of people were 
hereditarily subject to the dominalioii of a privileged 
class. But this may be false ; and indeed it^must be, if 
what is likewise told us concerning them be true, which 
is, that they have letters among them. 



CXXrV. ABPA8IA TO CLEONE, 

You have given me in your two last a great deal of 
curious information, about the discoveries that the dem- 
agogues made, or preteuded to have made, iu Samos. It 
is credible enough that the oligarchs were desirous of 
transmitting their authority to their children ; but that 
'they believed so implicitly in the infatuation of the cit- 
izens, or the immutability of human eveuts, as to aspect 
a continuation of power in the same families for seven 
generations, is too gross and absurd, eveu to mislead an 
insurgent and infuriated populace. He indeed must be 
composed of mud from the Nile, who can endure with 
patience this rancorous fabrication. In Egypt, we are 
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told by Herodotus in his Erato, that " ibe Eon of a her 
aid is of course a herald ; and, if any man hath a louderl 
voice ihan he, it goes for nothing." M 

Hereditary heralds are the proper officers of heredilary 1 
lawgivers ; and both are well worthy of dignity wlie 
the deities are cats. 

Strange oversight I that no provision should ever have I 
been devised, to insure in these tutelar and truly hou± 
hold gods an equal security for lineal succession I 



CXXT. ASPA8IA TO CLEONB. 

Abuses of many kinds, and of great enormity, hava I 
been detected by the Samians in their overthrown gov- 
ernment. What exasperates the people most, and indeed 
the most justly, is the discovery that the ruling familie^i 
have grossly abused the temples, to the high displeasure 
of the gods. Sacrilege has been carried to such a ■ 
pitch, that some among them have appointed a relative I 
or dependent to tho service of more than one sanctuary. 
You retoomher that anciently all the worship of this I 
island was confined to Jnno. She displeased the people, I 
I know not upon what occasion, and they suffered the 1 
greater part of her fanes to fall in ruins, and transferred i 
the richest of tho remainder to the priests of Bacchus. 
Several of those who had bent the knee before Juno, 
took up the thyrsus with the same devotion. The people 
did indeed hope that the poor and needy, and particularly , 
such as had lost their limbs in war, or llieir parents or . 
their children by shipwreck, would be succored out of | 
the wealth arising from the domains of the priesthood; I 
and the rather as these domains were bequeathed by relig- 
ious men, whose whole soul rested upon Juno, and whose' 
bequest was now utterly frustrated, by taking them ftom 
the sister of Jupiter and giving them exclusively to his 
son. Beside, it was recollected hy ihe elderly, that out 
of these vast possessions aid was afforded to the state 
when the state required it; and that, wherever there 
stood one of those temples, hunger and sickness, sorrow 
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and despair, were comforted and assuaged. The peo_ 
it appears, derived no advantages from the change, and 
only grew more dissatisfied and violent ; for, if those w ' 
had ofliciated in tl^e temples of Juno were a little m 
licentious than became the ministers of a goddess, they 
did not ruQ into the streets, and through the country 
places, drunk and armed ; nor did they seize upon tho 
grapes because they belonged to Bacchus ; nor upon the 
com because it is unwholesome to drink wine without 
bread ; nor upon the cattle because man cannot live on 
bread alone. These arguments you may suspect of iu- 
Bufiiciency ; what then will you think when you hear 
another reason of theirs, which is, that the nation has n< 
right to take from them what belongs to the goddess 
The people cry, "How then can it belong to you?' 
Pushed upon this aide, they argue that they shoitid not 
bo deprived of their salaries, because they are irom land. 
"What ["reply the citizens, " are not gold and silver the 
products of land also?" But long possession . . "We 
will remedy that too, aa well as we can." The soldiers 
and sailors have tho most reason to complain, when they 
see twelve priests in the enjoyment of more salary than 
seven thousand of the bravest combatants. The military 
are disbanded and deprived of pay at the instant when 
their services are no longer necessary ; yet no part, it 
appears, of a superfluous and idle priesthood is to be re- 
duced or regulated ; on tho contrary, it is rapacious and 
irreligious to take away three temples from a venerable 
occupant of four. Was ever soldier so impudent as to 
complain that rations were not allowed him in four de- 
tachments of hia army? The downfall of t!ie whole fac- 
tion will bo of little benefit to Samoa, while these insults 
and iniquities press upon the people. Unless those who 
are now intrusted with power resolve to abolish the 
gross abuses of the priesthood, the wealth of which is 
greater and worse applied in Samos than it is even in 
those countries where the priests are sovrans, and vener- 
ated as deities, little imports it by whom they are gov- 
erned, or what gods they venerate. It is b^ter to be 
ruled by the kings of Lacedsmon, and wiser to salute in 
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worship the sun of Persia. Never surely will tbe island 
be pacified, until what was taken from Juqo shall also be 
taken from Bacchus, and iiutil tho richest priest be re- 
duced in his emoluments far below the level of a polo- 
march. 



CXXVI. ASPA3IA TO CLEONE. 

Those of your letters, my Cleone, .which relate to the 
affairs of Samos, and especially to the priests of Juno 
and Bacchus, have led me into many reflections. The 
people of Atlietia are tbe most religious of any Upon 
earth ; but I doubt whether they are the moat just, the 
most generous, the most kindly. There is not a friead, 
whatever benefit they may have received from him, 
whom they would not abandon or denounce, on a suspi- 
cion of irreverence to Pallas ; and those in general are 
tho most fanatical and furious whom, as goddess of wis- 
dom, she has least favored. Your neighbors the Samiaus 
are more judicious in their worship of Juno. Thoy 
know that, as long as Jupiter hath a morsel of ambrosia, 
she will share it, although be may now and then indulge 
in a draught of nectar to which her lipa have no access. 
The Samiaus have discovered that wealth is not a requi- 
sito of worship, and that a tomple needs not a thousand 
parasangs of land for its enclosure. If we believed that 
gods could be jealous, we might fear that there would be 
much ill blood between Juno and Bacchus. It is mora 
probable that they will look ou calmly, and let their 
priests fight it out. The Persians in these matters are 
not quite bo silly aa we are. Herodotus tells us that, 
instead of altars and temples, the verdure of the earth ia 
chosen for their sacrifice ; and music and garlands, pray- 
ers and thanksgivings, are thought as decent and accept- 
able as comminations and blood. It does not appear 
that they are less moral or less religious than those who 
have twenty gods, and twenty temples for each. The 
wiser men in Athens tell us that the vulgar have their 
prejudices. Where indeed is the person who never has 
repeated this observation? Yet beheve me, Cleone, it is 
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utterly untrue. The vulgar have not Iheir prejudices: 
they have the prcjudicea of tliose vi-ho ought to remove 
them if they had Buy, Inlerestcd men give Ihem, not their 
religion, but clubs and daggers for enforcing it ; taking 
from them, in return, their time, their labor, Ihcir benev- 
olence, their understanding, and their wealth. And are 
such persona to be invested with the authority of law- 
givers and the splendor of satraps? The Samians have 
decided that question. Priests of Bacchus, let them dif- 
fuse the liberality and joyousness, and curtail a little 
from the swaggering statfJiuess of him whom the poat 
calls, in his dithyrambic, 

' ' The tiger-borne and mortal-mothered god." 



CXXVU. ASPABIA TO CLEONB. 

Hephaestiou, whom I never have mentioned to you, 
and whom indeed I hardly know by name, is going to 
Italy, and has written this poem on the eve of his depart- 
ure. It is said that his verses arc deficient in tenderness 
and amenity. Certain it is that he by no means indulges 
in tho display of them, whatever they may be. When 
Pericles had read the following, I asked hira what he 
thought of the author. " I think," replied Pericles, " that 
he will never attempt to deprive me of my popularity." 

I alb afraid he is an ill-tempered man : yet I hear be 
has suffered on many occasions, and particularly in re- 

* gard to his fortune, very great injustice, with equally 
great unconcern. He is never seen iu the Agora, nor in 
the theatre, nor in the temples, nor in any assemblage of 

• the people, nor in any society of the learned ; nor has ha 
taken the trouble to enter iuto a confederacy or strike a 
bargain, as warier men do, with any praiser; no, not 
even for the loan of a pair of palms in the Keramicos. 

I have now said all I believe you wOl think it requisite 
for me to say, on a citizen so obscure, and so indifferent 
a poet. Yet even he, poor man I imagines tbat his cf- 
liisions must endure. This is the most poetical thought 
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I can find in him ; but perhaps he may have written what 
is better than my specimeu. 



t 



Speak not ton i!l of me, Athenian friends 1 

Nor ye, Athenian sages, speak too ill I 

From others of all tribes am I secure. 

I leare your confines : none vhom joq caretB, 

Finding me hungry and athirst, ehall dip 

Into Cephieus tlie gray bowl to quench 

My tliirst, or break the horny bread, and scoop 

Stiffly around the scagty vase, wherevith 

To gather the liard lioney at the sides, 

And give it me far having heard me sing. 

Sagea and friends I a better cause remains 

For wishing no black sail upon my mast. 

Tis, friends and sages t lest, when other men 

Say words a little gentler, ye repent, 

Yet be forbidden by stern pride to almre 

The golden cup of kindness, pnshing back 

Your seats, and gasping for a draught of scorn. 

Alas I shall this too, never lack'd before, 

Be, when yon most would crave it, out of reachi 

Thus on the piank, now Neptune is invoked, 

I warn you of your peril : I muit live. 

And ye, O friends 1 bowe'er unwilling, may. 



CXXVin. CLEONE TO ASPASIA. 

Aspasift ! I have many thinga to say in reply to your 
last letter. 

Believe me, I can take little interest in any ill-tempered 
man. Hephajstion ia this, you tell me, and ihere is noth- * 
ing in his lamhtca to make me doubt it. Neither do they 
contain, you juaily remark, anything so eharaeteristie of 
a poet aa the conSdcnce he expresses that he shall live. ■ 
All poelH, good and bad, are possessed by this confidence ; 
because the minds of them all, however feeble, however 
incapacious, are carried to the uttermost pitch of enthu- 
siasm. In this dream, tiiey fancy ihey stand upon the 
same eminence,' or nearly so, and look unto the same dis- 
tance. But no poet or other writer, supposing him ia his 
senses, could ever think seriously that his works will be 
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eternal ; for whatever had a beginning must alao have an 
end ; and in this predicameot are languages. Like iho 
fowls of the air, they arc driven fi-om the plains and lake 
refuge in iho mountains, nntil at last they disappear, 
leaving some few traces, some sounds imperfectly caught 
up. Highly poetical works, or those in which eloquence * 
is invested with the richest attributes of poetry, are the 
only ones that can prolong the esiatence of a dialect. 
Egypt and Phcenicia and Chaldiea, beyond doubt, con- 
tain many treatises on the arts and sciences, although un- 
published, and preserved only by the priesthood, or by 
the descendants of the auihors and discoverers. These 
are certainly to pass away before inventions and improve- 
ments more important. But if there is anything of genius 
in their hymns, fables, or histories, it will remain among 
them, even when their languages shall have undergone 
many variations ; and afterward, when they are spoken 
no longer, it will be incorporated with others, and finally 
be claimed as original and indigenous, by nations the 
most remote and dissimilar. Many atreams, whose foun- 
tains are now utterly dried up, have flowed from afar to 
be lost in the ocean of Homerr Our early companions, 
the animals of good old ^sop, have spoken successively 
in every learned tongue. And now a few words on that 
gentlest and most fatherly of masters. Before we teach 
his fables to children, we should study them attentively 
ourselves. They were written for the wisest and the 
most powerfiil, whose wisdom they might increase, and 
whose power they might direct. There are many men, 
of influence and authority, apt enough to take kindly a 
somewhat sharp bite from a dog or monkey, and to be 
indignant at the slightest touch on the shoulder fi'om a 
fellow-creature. It is improbable that a fiible will do 
many of them much good, but it may do a little to one 
in twenty, and the amount is by no means unimportant 
in that number of generaiions. The only use of ^sop 
to children, after the delight he gives them, is the pro- 
motion of familiarity and friendship wiih animals, in 
proportion as they appear lo deserve it ; and a great use 
indeed it is. If I were not afraid that one or other of 
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tliesa vigilant creatures might snap at me, I woiiW now 
begin to quarrel a little with you. And yet I think I 
should have on my side some of the more sagacious, 
were I to reprehend you f&r letting an ill-tempered man 
render you supercilious and unjust. How do you know, 
pray, that HephieBBou may not live ? and quite as long as 
he fancies he shall ; a century, or two, or three. Evea in 
the Iambics Ihere is a compression and energy of thonght, 
which the best poets sometimes want ; and there is in them 
as much poetry as was iiece.ssary on the occasion. The 
poet has given us, at one stroke, the true impression of a 
faature io his character ; which few have done, and few 
can do, excepting those features only which are nearly 
alike in the whole fraternity. 

Doubtless we ore pleased to take our daily walk by 
streams that reflect the verdure and the flowers ; but the 
waters of a gloomy cavern may be as pellucid and pure, 
and more congenial to our graver thoughts and bolder 
imaginations. 

For any high or any wide operation, a poet must be 
endued, not with passion indeed, but with power and 
mastery over it ; with iniagination, with reflection, with 
observation, and with discernment. There are, however, 
some things in poetry which admit few of these qualities. 
Comedy, ibr instance, would evaporate under too fervid a 
fancy ; a«d the sounds of the Ode would be dulled and 
deadened by being too closely overarched with the fruit- 
age of reflection. Homer in himself is subject to nous 
of the passions ; but he sends them all forth on his 
errands, with as much precision and velocity as Apollo 
his golden arrows. The hostile gods, the very Fatea 
themselves, must have wept with Priam in the tent before 
Achilles : Homer stands unmoved. 

Aspasia ! there is every reason why a good-natured 
person should make us good-natured, but none whatever 
why an ill-natured one should make ns ill-natured : neither 
of them ought to make ua unjust. You do not know 
Hephiestiou, and you speak ill of him ou the report of 
others, who perhaps know him as little as you do. You 
would shudder if I ventured to show you the position you 
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hase taken. Ill-tempered you cannot be ; you would not 
be nnfair : what it', in the opinion of your friendfi, you 
. should be a more shoekiug thing tlian either ! what, in 
the name of the immortal gods ! if I should have found 
you, on this one occasion, a somnambulist on the verge of 
vulgarity ! Take courage : nobody has seen it but my- 
self. If there are bad people in the world, and maybe 
there are plenty, we ought never to let it be thought that 
we are near enough to be aware of it. Again to Heph- 
testion. It is better to be austere than ambitious ; better 
to live out of society than to court the worst. How 
many of the powerful, even . within the confines of their 
owp honsehold, will be remembered less affe(;tiooately 
aDd lastingly than tame sparrows and talking daws I and, 
among the number of those who are destined to be known 
hereafter, of how many will the memory be ladeo with 
contempt or with execration ! To the wealthy, proud, 
and arrogant, the gods have allotted no longer an exists 
ence, than to the utensils in their kitcheoa or the vern ' 
in their sewers ; while, to tliose whom such perishables 
would depress and villify, the same eternal beiags have 
decreed and ratified their own calm consciousness of plas- 
tic power, of immovable superiority, with a portion (im- 
measurably great) of their wisdom, their authority, and 
their duration, 



TO ASPA31A. 

We have kept your birthday, Aspasia ! On these oc- 
casions I am reluctant to write anything. Politeness, I 
think, and humanity, should always check the precip- 
itancy of congratulation. Nobody is felicitated on losing. 
Even the loss of a bracelet or tiara is deemed no subject 
for merriment and alertness in our friends and followers. 
Surely then the marked and registered loss of an irrepar- 
able year, the loss of a limb of life, ought to excite far 
other sensations. So long is it, Aspasia ! i ' 
have read any poetry together, I am quite uncertain 
whether you knovf the Ode to Asteroessa. 
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AsteioeBBnl nianr bring 

The vows of verse and blooms of spring 

To crown lliy nalal day. 
Lo, my TOW too amid Ihe rest 1 
"Ke'er mayst thou sigh team tliat white breast," 

O taki them ail aacay I 

Pot ther? are cares and tliere are wrongs. 
And withering eyca anil Yi'nom'd tongues ; 

They now are far beliind ; 
Bat come they must : and every year 
Some flowers decay, some ihorns appear, 

Whereof these gifts remind. 

Cease, rarcn, eeasel nor scare Ihe dove 
Willi croak around and swoop above i 

Be peace, be joy, within 1 
Of all that hail this happy tide 
My yerse alone be cast aside 1 

Lyre, cymbal, dance, begin I 

Although there must be some myriads of odea writUa 
on thC'same occasion, yet, among the number on which I 
can lay my hand, none conveys my own senliment so 
completely. 

Sweetest Aspasia, live on ! live on I but rather, live 
back the past ! 

CXXX. ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

The Hecatompedon, which many of the citizens begin 
to call the Parthenon, is cow completed, and waits but 
for the goddess. A small temple, raised by Gimon in 
honor of Theseus, is the model. This until lately was 
the only beanlitiil ediiice iu the Athenian domiaione. 
Pericles is resolved that Athens shall not only be the 
mistress, but the admiration of the world, and that her 
architecture shall, if possible, keep pace with her military 
and intellectual renown. Our countrymen, who have 
hitherto been better architects than the people of Attica, 
think it indecoroua and degrading, that lonians, aa the 
Atheniana are, should Ibllow the fashion of the Dorians, 
BO inferior a race of mortals. Many grand desigos were 
ofieied by letinoa to the approbation and choice of tlis 
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Jmblic. Those whicb lie calls Ionian, are the gracefuUer. 
Craleros, a young architect, perhaps lo ridicule the finery 
ind extravagance of the Corinthians, exposed to view a 
gorgeous design of slender columns and top-heavy capi- 
tals, such as, if ever carried into execution, v^ould be in- 
capable of resisting the "humidity of the sea-breezes, or 
even the action of the open air, uninSuenced by them. 
These, bowever, would not be misplaced as indoor orna- 
ments, particularly in bronze or ivory ; and indeed small 
pillars of such a character would be suitable enough to 
highly-ornamented apartments. I have conversed on the 
subject with Ictinos, who remarked to me that what we 
call the Doric column is in fact Egyptian, modified to the 
position and the worship ; and that our noblest specimens 
are but reduced and petty imitations of those ancient and 
indestructible supporters, to the temples of Thebes, of 
Memphis and of Tentyra. He smiled at the ridicule cast 
on the Corinthians by the name designating those florid 
capitals, but agreed with me that, on a smaller scale, in 
gold or silver, tbey would serve adrairabiy for the recep- 
tacles of wax-lights on Bolema festivals. Ho praised the 
designs of our Ionian architects, and aclcuowledged that 
their pillars alono deserve the appellation of G-recian, but 
added that, in places liable to earthquakes, inundations, 
or accumulations of sand, the solider column was in its 
proper situation. The architraves of the Parthenon are 
chiselled by the scholars of Fheidias, who sometimes gave 
a portion of the design. It is reported that two of the 
figures bear the marks of the master's own hand ; he 
loaves it to the conjecture of future ages which they are. 
Some of the young architects, Ionian and Atbeuiaa, who 
were standing with rae, disputed not only on the relative 
merits of their architecture, but of their dialect. One of 
them, Psaniiades of Ephesus, ill enduring the taunt of 
Brachys the Athenian, that the Ionian, from its open 
vowels, resembles a pretty pidpy hand which could not 
close ilBolf, made an attack on the letter T usurping the 
place of S, and against ihc augments, 

" Is it not enough," said be, " that you lisp, but you 
must ako stammer ? " 
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Let us have patience if any speakagaioatua, OCleone^ 
■when a censure is cast on the architecture of Ictinos a 
on the dialect of Athens. 



When the weather ia serene and bright, I think of the j 
young Aspasia ; of her liveliness, her playfulness, her in- 
vitations to sit down on the grass ; and her challengeB to j 
run, to leap, to dance, and if nobody was near, to gam- J 
bol. The weather at tUis season is neither bright nor f 
serene, and I think the more of my Aspasia, because X J 
waot her more. Fie upon me ! And yet on the whole — I 

Eappf to me baa been ibe day, 

The sborteet of the yeaT, 
Though some, alas I are far awaj 

Who made the longeet yet more brief appear. 

I never was formed for poetry ; I hate whatever I have ' 
written, five minutes afterward. A weakly kid likes the 
warm milk, and likes the drawing of it from its sourc 
but place the same before her, cold, in a pail, and she 
smells at it and turns away. 

Among the Taks lately come out here, many contain 

occasional poetry. In the preface to one, the scene of 

■ which lies mostly in Athens, the author saya ; 

" My reader will do well to draw his pen across the 1 
verses ; they are not good for hini. The oUve, especially J 
the Attic, is pleasing to few the tirst time it is tasted." 

This hath raised an outcry against him ; so that of the I 
whole fraternity he is the most unpopular. 

" The gods confound him with hJ3 Atticisms ! " exclaim I 
the sober-minded. " la not the man contented to be a \ 
true and hearty Carian? Have we not roses and violets, 
lilies^, and amaranths, ci-ocuses and so wtUi sties ? Have wb | 
not pretty giria and loving ones ; have we not desperate ] 
girls and cruet ones, as abundantly as elsewhere? Do not I 
kiblka grieve and die to his heart's content? We possess | 
staple: and by Castor and Pollux 1 wc can bleach il 
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lad comb it and twiat it, as cleverly as the sharpest of 
your light-fingered locust-eatera." 
I You will soon see hia works, among othera more volu- 

minoua. In the meanwhile, I cannot end my letter in a 
pleaaanter way than with a copy of these verses, which 
are nearer to the shortest than to the best : 

^^^T^ere are odes in Alcaeus which the, pen would stop 
at, trip at, or leap over. Several in our collection are 
■wanting in youra ; this among them ; 

Wormwood and me be on hia tongue. 

And ashea on his head, 
Who chilU the feast and chenhs the song 

With emblems of the dead I 

By young and jovial, wise and brave, 

Such mummers are Jtridcd. 
His sacred rites sliall Baectiua have, 

ITnspared and undivided. 

Couch't by my friends, I fear no mask 

Impending from above, 
I only fear the later flask 

That holds me from my love. 



Ferilla 1 to thy fatos resigo'd, 
Think nut what years are gone : 

While Atalanta Iciok't behind 
The golden fruit roU'd on. 

Albeit a mother may have lost 
The plaything at her breast, 

Albeit the one she chcrish't most, 
It hut endears the rest. 

Youth, my Perilla, clings on Hope, 

And looks into the skies 
For brighter day ; she foars to copo 

With grief, she shrinks at sighs. 

Why should the memory of the past 
Make you and me complain? 

Come, as ve could not hold it fkat, 
We'll piay it o'er agaifi. 

TO CLEOKE, 
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Show these to tmy priest of Bacchus, especially to anj 
at Samoa, aad ho will shake his head at ;ou, telling you 
that Bacchus will oever do without his mafks and mys- 
teries, which it is holier to fear than the later flask. C 
this subject, he would prove to you, all fears are empi 
ones. 



which are loud ii 
yet there are aoir 
otus, who tells I 
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In ancient nations there are grand repositories of v 
dom, although it may happen ihat little of it is dolec 
out to the exigencies of (he people. There ia more in th 
fables of .£sop than in the schools of our Atheuis 
philosophers ; there ia more in Ihe laws and usages c 
Persia, than in the greater part of those commumtiei 
1 denouncing them for barbarism, Ani 
le that shock mo. We are fold by Heroi 
13 whatever we know with certainty ( 
thresholds, that a boy in Persia is kep 
in the apartments of the women, and prohibited &ooi 
seeing his father, until the fifth year. The reason i 
he informs us, that if he dies before this ago, his loa 
may give the parent no uneasiness. And such a cnstoaa 
he thinks commendable. Herodotus has no child, Cleone ^ 
If he had, far other would be hia feehngs and his judg- 
ment. Before that age how many seeds are sown, whicli 
future years, ai*l distant ones, mature successively ! Hoffi 
much fondness, how much generosity, what hosts of othal 
virtues, courage, constancy, patriotism, spring into tli 
father's heart from the cradle of his child I And do« 
never the fear come over him, that what is most precionafl 
to him upon earth is left in careless or perfidious, in uq-J 
safe or unworthy hands? Docs it never occur to himl 
that he loses a son in every one of these five years?-! 
What is there so affecting to the brave and virtuous manj 
as that which perpetually wants his help and cannot callV 
for it! What ia so different as the speaking and the* 
mute 1 And hardly less so are ioarliculate sounds, and. I 
sounds which he receives half-formed, and which he do*V 
lights to modulate, and which he lays with infinite care fl 
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and patience, not only on the tender attentive ear, bnt oa 
the half-open lipa, and oa the eyes, and on llie cheeks ; 
as if they all were listeners. In every child there are 
many children ; but comiag forth year after year, each 
somewhat like and somewhat varyiag. When they are 
grown much older, the leaves (as it were) lose their pel- 
lucid green, the branches their graeeful pliancy. 

Is there any man bo rich in happiness that he can 
afford to throw aside these first five years ? is there any 
man who can hope for another five so exuberant in nn- 
Bating joy? 

O my sweet infant ! I would teach thee to kneel be- 
fore the gods, were it only to thank 'em for being Athe- 
nian and not Persian. 



CXXXIV. ASPASIA TO CLKONE. 

Our good Anaxagoraa said to me this moroing, "You 
do well, Aspaaia, to read history in preference to philos- 
ophy, not only on the recommendation, but according to 
the practice of Pericles, A good historian will also be 
a good philosopher, but will take especial care that he be 
never caught in the attitude of disquisition or declama' 
tion. The golden vciu must run through his field, but 
'n'e must not see rising out of it the shaft and the ma- 
chinery. We should moderate or repress our curiosity 
and fastidiousness. Perhaps at no time will there be 
written, by the most accurate and faithful historian, so 
much of truth as untruth. But actions enow will come 
out with sufiicient prominence before the great tribunal 
of mankind, to exercise -their judgment and regulate their 
proceedings. K statesmeu looked attentively at every- 
thing past, they would find infallible guides in all emer- 
gencies. But leaders are apt to shudder at tlie idea of 
being led, and little know what diS'erent things are ex- 
periment and experience. The sagacity of a Pericles 
himself is neither rule nor authority to those impetu- 
ous men, who would rather have rich masters than 
frugal friends. 



L^ 
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" The young folka from the Bchool of yonr t 
Socrates, who begiD to Inlk already of trarelUiig n 
Egypt when tlie plague is over, are likely to return w" 
a distemper as incuruble, breuking bulk with demons ■ 
dreams. They carry steta and atem too high ont of tj 
water, and are more attentive to the bustling and 1 
ing of the streamers, than to the souadaess of the n 
the compactnCBs of the dock, or the capacity and cleai 
nesB of the hold." 



CXXXV. ASP ASIA TO 

Anaxagoraa told me yesterday that he had been < 
verning with some literary men, philosophers and 
who agreed in one thing only, which is, that 1 
growing worse day after day, both in morality and inbd 
lect. Hints were thrown out that philosophy had mil 
taken her road, and that it was wonderful how sho conul 
be at once eo dull and so mischievous. The philocH 
ophcrs themselves made this complaint : the poets were as 
severe on poetry, and were amazed that we were reduce ' 
so low as to be the Iiearers of Sophocles and Euripide 
and three or four more, who, however, were quite g 
enough for such admirers. 

"It is strange," said Anaxagoras, "that we are i 
willing to receive the higher pleasures, when they coi 
to ua and solicit us, and when we arc sure they will ( 
us great and lasting good ; and that we gape b ' 
after the lower, when we are equally sure they will c 
us great and lasting evil. I am incapable," continut 
he, "of enjoying so much pleasBre from the works o 
imagination as these poeta are, who would rather 1: 
Euripides and Sophocles than be delighted by them, ; 
who follow the shade of Orpheus with as ardent an intens 
sity of love as Orpheus followed the shade of Eurydice 
Ignorant as I am of poetry, I dared not hazard t" 
opinion that our two contemporaries were really desert 
ing of more commendation on the score of verae, inferior, 
as they might in originality be to Marsyaa and Thft( 
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myria and the Centaur Chiron ; and to the philosophers 
I could only say, My dear frieuda ! let us keep our tem- 
per firmly and our tenets laxly ; and let any man correct 
both who will take the trouble. I come to yon, Aepasia, 
to couBole me for the derision I bring home with me." 

I kissed hia brow, which wasi never aerener, and 
assured him that he poBsessed more comfort than any 
mortal could bestow upon hira, and that he was the 
only one living who never wanted any. 

"lomnot insensible," said ho, " that every year, at 

I my lime of life, wo lose some pleasure ; sdiuq twig that 
once blossomed, cankers." 

I never was fond of looking forward ; I have inva- 

I riably checked both hopes and wishes. It is but fair 
then that I should bo allowed to turn away my eyes from 
the prospect of age ; even if I could believe tbat ,it 
would come lo me as placidly as it 'has come to Anaxa- 
goras, 1 would rather lie down to sleep before the knees 
tremble as they bend. With Anasagoras I never con- 
verse in this manner ; for old men more .willingly talk of 
age than hear others talt of it ; and neither fool nor 
philosopher likes to thiuk of the time when be shall talk 
no longer. 1 told my dear old man (hat, having given a 
piece of moral to the philosophers, he must not be so un- 
just as to refuse a like present to the poets. About an 
hour before I began my letter, he came into the library, 
and, to my great surprise, brought me these verses, 

(ne that, if they were satirical, the satire fell 
upon himself. 
I 
* 



FleaBaresI awn,;; thej pleaee no more. 
Friends 1 are they wliat they were beftire? 
Lavea I thoy are very idle tilings. 
The best about Ihom are tlieir winga. 
The donee 1 'tis what the bear can do; 
Mtisic 1 I hate your music too. 

T tliese witneeaeB that Time 
Hath snatcht the chaplet from otir prime, 
Are call'd by Nature, as we go 
With eye more waiy, step more alow, 
And will be heard and noted down, 
However wo muj fret or frown, 
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Shall «c deair« to learc the scenA 
Where nil our former joys have been? 
Vo, 'twere nn^TBteful and unwUe t 
But wben die down onr charities 
for human weal and human wnei. 
Then ii the time our fjea thould clos«. 



CXSXVJ. ASPASIA TO CLEOKE. 



I 

^^^V We hear that aoothcr ^tate has been risiD^ up 
^^^ ally to power, in llie ceotro of Italy. It was ori^ 
P formed of a baod of pirates from some distant com 

I who took possession of iwo emiuences, fortified long 

I fore, and overlooking a wide exient of country, XJ 

I these eminences, themselves but of little elevatioiii 

* five hillocks, on which they enclosed the cattle by iu| 

It is reported that here were the remains of an ancient 
extensive city, which served the robbers for hiding-pli _ 
and temples were not wanting in which to deprecate the 
vengeance of tha gods for the violences and murders they 
committed daily. The situation ia unhealthy, which 
_)s is the reason why the city was abandoned, and 
likewise a sufhcient one why it was rebuilt by the 
present occupants. They might perpetrate what depre- 
dations they pleased, confident that no force could long 
besiege them in a climate so pestilential. Belying 
this advantage, they seized from Lime to time as 
women as were requisite for any freah accession of 
bonds, rogues, and murderers. 

The Kabines bore the loss tolerably well, until Ih^ 
Bonaans (so they call themselves) went beyond all 
hounds, and even took their cattle from the yoke. The 
Sabincs had endured all thai it became them to endure ; 
but the lowing of their oxen from the seven hills reached 
their hearts and inllaraed them with revenge. They are 
& pastoral, and therefore a patient people, able to un- 
dergo the exertions, and endure the privations, of war, 
been thieves, the Romans over-matched 
them in vigilance, activity, and enterprise ; and have 
several times since made incursions into their country 
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and forced them lo disadvanlageouB eondidoDB. Em- 
boldened by auL-cess, ihey ventnred to insult and exaa- 
peral« the nearest of Ihe Tyrrhenian princes. 

The Tytrheniaos are a very proud and very ancient 
nation, and, like all nations ihat are proud and ancient, 
excel chiefly ia enjoying iliemselves. Demaratos the Cor- 
inthian dwelt among them several years ; and from the 
Corinthians they learned to improve theiv pottery, which, 
however, it does not appear that they ever have carried to 
the same perfection as the Corinthian, the best of it being 
indifferently copied, both ia the fonn and in the figurea 
on it. 

Herodotus has written to Pericles all ho could collect 
relating to them ; and Pericles says the account is inter- 
esling. For my part I could hardly listen to it, althongb 
written by Herodotus and read by Pericles. I have quite 
forgotten the order of events. 1 thing they are such as 
neither you nor any one else, excepting those who live 
near them, will ever care about. But the Tyrrhenians 
really are an extraordinary people. They have no poets, 
no historians, no orators, no statuaries, no painters ; they 
Bay they once had them ; bo much the more disgraceful. 
The Romans went out against them and dispersed them, 
although they blew many trumpets bravely, and brought 
(pretty nearly into action) many stout soothsayers. The 
enemy, it appears, has treated them with clemency ; they 
may still feed soothsayers, blow horns, and have wives in 
common , 

I hope it is near your bedtime ; if it is, you will thank 
me for my letter. 



CXXXVII. ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

Who would have imagined that the grave, sedate Per- 
icles could take such delight in mischief I Ailer reading 
my dissertation on the Tyrrhenians and Romans, he gave 
it again into jdj bands, saying : 

" Pray amuse your friend Cleone with your first attempt 
at luBtory." 
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I Bent it off, quite unsuspiciouB. In the evening b«J* 
looked at me with a smile of no short continuance, f 

said, at last : 

" Aspasia ! I perceive yoo are emnloua of our Halioai^ 
nassian ; but pray do not publish that historical Sasay 
either in his name or your owd. lie does not treat the 
Romans quite so lightly as you do, and shows rather mora 
jnstice to the Tyrrhenians. You forgot to mention Bome . 
important facts recorded by him, and some doubts I 
weighty. We shall come to them presently. 

"Having heard of the Romans, but nothing distinctly, 
I wished to receive a clearer and a fuller account of them, 
and wrote to Herodotus by the first ship that sailed for 
Tarentum. The city where he is residing lies near it, 
and I gave orders that my letter should be taken thither, 
and delivered into his hands. Above a year is elapsed, 
during which time Herodotus tells me he has made all the 
inquiries which the pursuit of his studies would allow ; 
that he is continuing to correct the errors, elucidate the 
doubtful points, and correct the style and arrangement of 
his history ; and that, when he has completed it to bis 
mind, he shall have time and curiosity to consider with 
some attention this remarkable tribe of barbarians. 

" At present he has not been able to answer my ques- 
tions ; for never was writer so sedulous in the pursuit and 
examination of facts. What he sees, he describes clearly ; 
what he hears, he relates faithfully ; and he bestows the 
Bame care on the compositiou as- he had bestowed on the 

"The Romans, I imagined, had been subdued by 
Numu, a Sabine ; for it can hardly be credited that so 
ferocious a community sent a friendly invitation to be 
governed aud commanded by the prince of a people they 
had grossly and repeatedly insulted. What services had 
he rendered them? or by what means had they become 
acquainted with his aptitude for government? They had 
ever been rude and quarrelsome ; he was distinguished 
for civility' and gentleness. They had violated all that 
Is most sacred in public and private lifo ; virgins were 
fmized by treachery, detained by force, and compelled to 
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wipe the blood of their fathers off the sword of their rav- 
ishers. A fratricide king had recently been murdered by 
a magistracy of traitors. What man in his senses would 
change any condition of life to become the ruler of such 
a nation? None but he who had conquered and could 
control them ; none hut one w]io had swords enough for 
every head among them. Absolute power alone can tamo 
them, and fit them for anything better ; and this power 
must reside ia the hands of a brave and sagacious man, 
who will not permit it to be shared, or touched, or ques- 
tioned. Under such a man such a people may become 
formidable, virtuous, and great. It is loo true that, to be 
martial, a nation must taste of blood in its cradle. Phil- 
osophers may dispute it; but time past has written it 
down, and time to come will confirm it. Of these mat- 
ters the sophists can know nothing ; he who understands 
them best will be the least inclined to diecoiu^e on them. 

"Another thing I doubted, and wished to know. 
Vuma is called a Sabine. Tho Sabines are illiterate 
Btill ; in the time of Numa they were ruder ; they had no 
commerce, no communication with countries beyond Italy ; 
and yet there are writers who tell ua that be introduced 
laws, on the whole not dissimilar to ours, and corrected 
the calendar. Is it credible? Is it possible? I am dis- 
posed to believe that both these services were rendered by 
the son of Demaratos, and that the calendar might have 
been made betler, were it not requisite on such an occa- 
sion, more than almost any other, to consult the supersti- 
tion of the populace. • 

" I myself am afraid of touching the calendar here in 
Athens, many as have been my conferences with Meton 
on the subject. Done it shall be ; but it must be either 
just before a victory or just after. 

" If the Sabine had sent an embassy, or even an indi- 
vidual, to Athens, in order to collect our laws, the ar- 
chives of the city would retain a record of so wonderful 
an event. He certainly could not have picked them up 
in the pastures or woodlands of his own country. But the 
Corinthians know them well, and have copied most of 
them. All nations are fond of pushing the date of their 
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civUiz&tion as high up as possible, and caro not how r 
moteiy they place the benefita tliey hove received. And '\ 
probably some of the BomaOB, aware ihat Numa was 
their conquerer, helped to abolish the humiliating suBpi^ . 
cion, by investing him sncceasively with the robes of k 
priest, of a legislator, and of an astronomer. 

"His two nearest socceSBOre were warriors and coa- 
querors. The third was the son of that Demaratos of 
whom we have spoken, and who, exiled from Corinth, set- 
tled among the Tyrrhenians, and afterward, being rich 
and eloquent, won over to his interest the discontented 
and venal of the Komans ; at all times the great majority. 
We hear that he constructed of hewn stone a long, a spit- 
cious, and a lofty channel, to convey the filth of the town. 
iato the river ; wo hear, at the same time, that the town 
itself was fabricated of hurdles and mud, upon ruins of 
massy workmanship ; that the best houses were roofed 
with rushes, and that the vases of the temples were 
earthen. Now, kings in general, and mostly those whose - 
authority is recent and insecure, think rather of amusing^ i 
the people by spectacles, or pampering their appetites by \ 
feasts and donatives, or dazzling their imagination by pomp- J 
and splendor. Theatres, Dot common sewers, suited beat J 
the Fkimans. Their first great esploit was performed ioM 
a theatre, at the cost of the Sabines, Moreover theyfl 
were religious, and stole every god and goddess theyB 
could lay their hands on. Surely so considerate a person % 
as the son of Demaratos would have adapted his magnifi> ] 
cence to the genius of the people, who never cared about I 
filih, but were always most zealous in their devotions. J 
This we might imagine would occur to him as m^ 

■equisite on the capture of every town or villagep 
for, when the Romans had killed the inhabitants, thejj^ 
tronsfeiTcd the gods very diligently into their city, tfai 
they might not miss their worshippers. Now the god 
must have wanted room by degrees, and might not ha»« 
liked their quarters. Five hundred temples could havi 
been erected at less expense than the building of this stn^ 
pendous duct. Did the son of Demaratos build it thenTl 

"The people are still ignorant, still barbarous, stillf| 
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cruel, Btill intractable ; but tliey are acute in the percep- 
lion of their interests, and have established at last a form 
of government more resembling the Carlhaginiaa than 
ours. As their power does not arise from commerce, 
like the power of Carthage, but elrikes ita roots into the 
solid earth, its only sure foundation, it ia much less sub- 
JBCt Id the gusts of forlune, and will recover from a shock 
more speedily. Neither is there any great nation in con- 
tact wilh them. When they wore much weaker, the 
TyrrhcQianB conquered thera, under the command of 
their prince Porsena ; but thought they could leave them 
nowhere less inconveniently than in the place they them- 
selves had abandoned. The Sabines, too, conquered them 
a second time, and imposed a, king over them, but were 
BO ansuapicious and inconaiderate aa not to deljtroy the 
city, and parcel out the inhabitants for Greece, Sicily, and 

" Living aa they did on their farms, with no hold upon 
the Komana hut a king, who, residing in the city with 
few of his own countrymen about him, was rather a hoat- 
age than a ruler, his authority was soon subverted. The 
Sabioes at this time are partly won by conquest, and 
partly domiciliated by conaanguinity. The Tyrrhenians 
are spent and effete. The government of the Komans, 
from royal, is now become aristocrat ical ; and the people, 
deprived of their lawful share in the lands they conquered 
from so many enemies, swear hatred to kings, and sigh 
for their return. One flagrant crime consumed the regal 
authority ; a thousand smouldering ones eat deep into tho 
consular. The military system stands apart, admirable 
in its formation ; and, unless that, too, falls, the Roman 
campa will move forward year after year, until the moun- 
tains and the seas of Italy ahaU not contain thera. They 
are heirs to the wealth of worn-out nations, and, when 
they have seized upon their inheritance, they will fight 
with braver. The Eomana will be to Italy what the 
Macedonians at some future day will be to Greece. 

"The old must give way to the young, nations like 
men, and men like leaves." 
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Cxxxvni. ASP AS 



. TO CLEOKE. 



BuildiQgs of high antiquity have usually been carridi 
by the imagination much higher atill. But, by what w«'l 
hear of the Tyrrhenians, wo may believe that in theizJ 
country there are remains of earlier times than in oars. I 
" ' " ' ' Q shows a pampered, and diaaolute^ I 



sr ft subject for cnriosity^l 

in Europe is so vast and. I 

at Korae, excepting Datf J 

I, built recently here b ' 

" Pericles. I hara] 

le wonderful -v 

Itomans. I will I 



o ascertain the ' 

constructed, I 

prejudice of 



JEverything about thi 
and decaying people. 

Ton will hardly think a sew 
and investigation ; yet nothing 
so well-constrncted as the sewei 
the harbor walls aad propylss 
Athens, usder the admit ' 
asked liim some further questions on 
Btill extant in the city occupied by tl 
now give you hia answer : 

" Do not imagine that, unable as I 
time when the great sewer of Kome 
am desirous of ealabb'ahing one opii 
another, or forward in denying that a rich Corinthian 
might have devised so vast an undertaking. But in Cor- 
inth herself we find nothing of equal magnitude, nothing 
at all resembling its architecture ; the Tyrrhenians, who 
are stated to have been employed in building it, have 
ceased for many ages to be capable of anything similar ; 
all their great fabrics may be dated more than a thousand 
years before the age of Tarqnin. I feel no interest in the 
support of an hypothesis. Take it, or reject it ; I would 
rather that you rejected it, if yon would replace if with 
another and a better. Many things pass across the mind, 
which arc neither to be detained in it with the intention 
of insisting on them as truths, nor are to be dismisBed 
from it as idle and intrusive. Whatever gives exercise 
to our thoughts, gives tbem not only activity and strength, 
but likewise range. We are not obliged to continue on 
the training-ground ; nor, on the other band, is it expedi- 
ent to obstruct it or plough it up. The hunter, in quest 
of one species of game, often finds another, and always 
finds what is better, freshness, and earnestness, and oni- 
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mation. Were I occupied in literature, I should litlle 
fear stumbling in nay ascent toward its unlrodden and 
abstruser scenery : being a politician, I know tbnt a sin- 
gle false step is a fall, and a fall is a ruin. We may 
begin wrong, aad continue so with impunity ; but we 
must not deviate from wrong to right." 

He said this with one of his grave smiles ; and then 

" A slender shrub, the ornament of yonr private wait, 
may with moderate effort be drawn straight again from 
any obliquity; but such an attempt, were it practicable, 
would crack every fibre in the twisted tree that over- 
shadea the forest." 



Who told you, Aspasia, that instead of poetry, of hia- , 
tory, of philosophy, our writers at Miletus are beginning 
to compose a species of talea founded on love or mad- 
ness, and ending in miserable death or wealthy marriage ; 
and that at the conclusion of the work a striet account is 
rendered of all estrays, of all that had once come into it 
and had disappeared ? Very true, the people at large run 
afler the detail of adventures, and are as anxious to see 
the termination as ihey are to reach the bottom of an am- 
pbora ; but I beseech you never to imagine that we are 
reduced in our literature to such a state of destitution, as 
to be without the enjoyment of those treasures which our 
ancestors left beliind them. No, Aspaaia, we are not yet 
so famished that a few morsels of more nutritious food 
■would overpower us. I assure you, we do not desire to 
see a death or a marriage set upon the table every day. We 
are grateful for all the esercises and all the excureioos of 
intellect, and our thanks are peculiarly due to those by 
whose genius our pleasure in them ia increased or varied. 
If wB have among us any one capable of devising an 
imaginary tale, wherein all that is interesting in poetry is 
united with ail that ia instructive in history, auuh an 
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author will not supersede the poets and historians, bnt 
will walk between them, and be cordially hailed by both. 



CXL. ASPASIA. TO CLEONE. 

When we are dull we run to music. I am sure you 
roust be dull enough after so naucli of history and of pol- 
itics. My Pericles can discover portents in Macedonia 
and Italy : Anaximander could see mountains in the 
moon ; I desire to cast my eyes no farther than to 
Miletns. 

Take your harp. 



Maiden thi>ro vas whom JoTe 
I Haded intn love, 

Happy and pure was she ; 
Glorious from her the shore became, 
And Helle lifted up hor name 
To ehine eternal o'er the riyer-sea. 

And many teiira arc shed 

Upon thy bridajl-bed. 
Star of the swimmer in the lonely night I 

Who with unb raided hair 

Wipedat a breast so ftir, 
Bounding with toil, more bounding with delight. 

Bnt they whose prow.hath past thy atraita 
And, ranged before Byzantiou's gates, 

Bring lo the god uf sea the victim due, 
Even from the aitar raise their eyes. 
And drop the dial tec with surprise, 

And at such grandeur have forgotten you. 

At last there swells the hymn of praise, 
And who tnapires those sacred lays? 

" The founder of the walla ye see." 
What human power coald elevate 
Those walls, that citadel, that gate? 

"Miletus, O my sansi was he." 

Hail, then, Miletus 1 hail beloved town. 

Parent of me and toiOel 
But let not power alone be thy renown. 

Nor chiefs of ancient lino. 
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Nor viaiti of the gods, unlesB 

The; leave their thoughCa below, 

Anil teach us that we most should bleBt 

Those to whom most we owe. 

EestlesB is Wealth; the nerres of Power 

Sink, as a lute's in rain: 
The gods lend onl7 for an hour 

And then call hack again 

All else than Wisdom ; she atone, 

In Truth's or Virtue's form, 
Descending from the sta^r; throne 

Thro' rSidiance and thro' storm, 

Bemains as long as godlike men 

Afford her auilionco meet. 
Nor Time nor War tread down again 

The traces of her feet. 

Alwaya-haat thou, Miletus, been the friend, 
Protector, guardian, father, of the wise; 

Therefore shall thy dominion never end 
Till Fame, despoil'd of voice and pinion, dies. 

With favoring shoots and flowers thrown fast behind, 

Arctinos ran his race, 
No wanderer ho, alone and blind • . 

And Melesander was untom by Thrace. 

There have been, but not here, 
Rich men who swept aside the royal feast 

On child's or bondman's breast. 
Bidding the wise end aged disappear. 

Eevere the aged and the wise, 
Aspasial hut tliy sandal is not worn 

To trample on those things of scorn ; 
By Ms own sting the fire-bound scorpion die*. 



CXU. ASPABIA. TO CLEONK. 

To-day Uiere came to visit ua a writ«r who is not yet 
an author : his name is Tbucydides. We understand 
that he has been these Bcveral years engaged in prepara- 
tion for a history. Pericles invited him to meet Herod- 
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otns, 'when that wonderful man had returned 
country, and about to sail from Alliens. Uiitil then, H 
was believed by the iutiinale frienda of TliucyJides that 
he would devote hia life to poetry, and such is his vigor 
both of thought and of expression, that he would have been 
the" rival of Pindar. Even now be is fonder of taLking 
on poetry than any other subject, and blushed when his- 
tory was mentioned. By degrees, however, he warmed, 
and listened with deep interest to the discourse of Fericles 
on the duties of a historian. 

" May our first Athenian historian not be the great- 
est I " said he, " as the first of our dramatists has been, 
in the opinion of many, -^thylua was the creator of 
Tragedy, nor did she ever shine with auch splendor, ever 
move with such slateliuesa and magnificence, as at ber 
first apparition on the horizon. The verses of Sophocles 
are more elaborate, the language purer, the seutences 
fuller and more harmonious ; but in loftiness of soul, and 
in the awfulness with which he invests his characters, 
^^schylus remains unrivalled and uoapproached. 

" We are growing too loquacious, both on the stage 
and off. We make disquisitions which render us only 
more and more dim-aighted, and excm'sions that only 
consume our stores. If some among us who have ac- 
quired celebrity by their compositions, calm, candid, con- 
templative men, were to imdertake the history of Athens 
from the invasion of Xerxes, I should expect a fair and 
fiill criticism on the orationa of Aniiphon, and experi- 
ence no disappointment at their forgetting the battle of 
Salamis. History, when she has lost her Muse, will lose 
her dignity, her occupation, her character, her name. 
She will wander about the Agora ; ahe will start, ahe 
will atop, ahe will look wild, she will look stupid, she will 
take languidly to her bosom doubts, queries, essays, di»- 
aerlations, some of which ought to go before her, some 
to follow, and all to stand opart. The field of History 
should not merely be well tilled, but well peopled. None 
is delightful to me, or interesting, in which 1 find not as 
many illustriona names as have a right to enter it. We 
nught as well in a drama place the actors behind the 
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scenes, and listen to the dialogue there, as in a history 
push valiant men back, and protrude ourselves wiili 
husky disputationa. Show me rather how great projects 
were executed, great advantages gained, and great tal- 
amities averted. Show me the generals aad the states- 
men who stood foremost, that I may bend to tliem, in 
reverence ; tell me tbeir names, that I may repeat them 
to my children. Teach me whence laws were intro- 
duced, upon what foundation laid, by what custody 
guarded, in what inner keep preserved. Let the books 
of the treasury lie closed as religiously n.8 the Sibyl's ; 
leave' weights and measures in the market-place. Com- 
merce in the harbor, the Arts in the light they love. Phil- 
osophy in the shade : place History on her rightful 
throne, and, at the sides of her. Eloquence aad War. 

" Aspaaia ! try your influence over Thucydidea : per- 
haps he would not refuse you the pleasure of hearing a_ 
few seatencea of the work he haa begun. I may be a 
plagiary if 1 am a Ibtener, and yet I would request peiv 
mission to be present." 

Thuc^dides was pleased at this deference, and has 
proiniaed to return soon. 
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CXLD. ASFASIA TO CLEONE. 

Polynices, a fishmonger, has been introduced upon the 
stage. He had grown rich by his honesty and good na- 
tui'e ; and latterly, in this hot season, had distributed 
among the poorer families the fish he could not sell in ihe 
daytime at a reasonable price. Others of the aame trade 
cried out against bis unfairness, and he waa insulted and 
- beaten in the market-place. So favorable an incident 
could not escape the sagacious scent of our comic writers. 
He was represented on the stage as aiming at supreme 
power, riding upon a dolphin through a stormy sea, with 
a Ivre in one hand, a dog-flsh in the other, and singing — ■ ^ll 

LI, nhnm you Bee bo high on ^^H 

A dolphin's back, am not Arion, ^^H 

But (should the favoring breezes blotr me foster) ^^^M 

Cecropianel by the godsl . . joac maatett ^^^t 
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The people irere indignaiit at this, and demantled with 
load cries the closing of the theatre, and the abolition of 
comedies forerer. 

What the abuse of the wisest aod most powerful meo 
in the communiljr could not effect, the abuse of a fish- 
monger has brought abonL 

The writers aud actors of comedy came in a body to 
Pericles, telling him they had seen the madness of the 
people, and had heard with wonder and consternation 
that it was supponed by some of the archons. 

He answered, that he was sorry to see Comedy with a 
(wuntenance so altered as to make him tremble for her 
approaching dissolution ; her descent into the regions of- 
Tragedy. Be wondered how the archons should deem 
it expedient to correct those, whose office and employ- 
ment it had hitherto been to correct ikeni; and regretted 
his inability lo interpose between two conflicting authori- 
ties ; he must leave it entirely to the people, who would 
soon grow calmer, and renew their gratitude to their pro- 
tectors and patrons. 

In the midst of these regrets the Iheatre for comedy 
was closed. The poets and actors, as they departed, 
made various observations. 

" Dogs sweat and despots laugh inwardly," said Hege- 
eias. " Did you note his malice ? the Sisyphus ! " 

" We have nothing left for it," said Htppouax, "but 
to fall on our knees among the scales, fins, and bladders 
at the fish-stall." 

"Belter," said Aristophanes, "mate up to Religion, 
and look whether (he haughty chieftain has ao vulner- 
able place in his heel for an arrow from that quarter." 

" He has broken your bow," said Pherecydes ; " take 
heed (hat the people do not snatch at tlie string { they 
have shown that they can puU hard, aud may pull where 
we would not have them." 

CXLin. ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

Tbucydides has just left us. He has been reading to 
me a portion of history. At every pause I nodded t9_ 
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Pericles, who, it seems to me, avoided to remark it pur- 
posely, but who in reality was so attentive and thought- 
ful that it was long before he noticed me. When the 
reading was over, I said to him : 

" So, you two sly personages have laid your sober 
heads together in order to deceive me ; as if I am so 
silly, so ignorant of peculiarity iu style, as not to dis- 
cover in an instant the fraud you would impose on me. 
Thucydides I " said I, " you have read it well ; only one 
could have read it better . . the author liimsclf" . . shak- 
ing my head at Pericles. 

"O Aspasia!" said our guest, "I confess to you I 
was always a little too fond of praise, although I have 
lived in retirement to avoid it until due, wishing to re- 
ceive the whole sum at once, however long I might wait 
for it. But never did I expect so much as this : it over- 
turns the scale by its weight." 

!' Thucydides!" said Pericles, "I am jealous of 
Aspasia. No one before ever flattered her so in my 
presence ." 

I entreated him to continue to write, and to bring down 
hie history to the present times. 

"My reverence for Herodotus," said he, "makes me 
Btand out of liis way aud look at him from a distance : 
I was obliged to lake another model of style. I hope to 
continue my work beyond the present day, and to con- 
clude it with some event which shall have exalted our 
glory and have established our supremacy in Greece." 

" Go on," said I ; " fear no rivals. Others are writing 
who fear not even Herodotus, nor greatly, indeed, respect 
him. They will be less courteous with you, perhaps, 
whose crowa is yet in the garden. The creatures run 
about and kick and neigh in all directions, with, a gtidfly 
on them ever since they left the race-course at Olympia. 
At one moment they lay the muzzle Softly, and languidly, 
and lovingly upon each other's neck ; at another they rear 
and bite like Python." 

" I ought to experience no enmity from them," said he ; 
" before my time comes, theirs will bo over," 
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CXLIV. PEBICLEg TO ASFASIA. 
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I am pleased with your little note, and hope y6ff"ciay 
live to write a commentary on the same author, Tou 
speak with your usual juilgment, in commending our his- 
torian for hia discretion in metaphors. Not indeed that 
hia language is without them, but they are rare, impreB- 
Bive, and dislinct. History wants them occasionally ; in 
oratory they are nearly aa requisite aa in poetry ; they" 
come opportunely wherever the object is persuasion or in- 
timidation, aud no leas where dehght elands foremost. 
In writing a letter I would neither seek nor reject one ; 
but I thiuk, if more than one came forward, I might de- 
cline its services. If, however, it had come io unawares, 
I would take no trouble to send it away. But we should 
accustom ourselTcs to think always with propriety, in 
little things as ia great, and neither be too solicitous of 
our dress in the house, nor negligent because we are a' 
home. I think it aa improper and indecorous to write ^M 
stupid or a silly note to you, aa one ia a. bad hand c 
coarse paper. Familiarity ought to have another i 
worse name, when it relaxes in 
ple.se. 

We began with metaphors, I will end with o 
not look back over the letter to see whether I have n 
already uaed my privilege of nomination, whether mil 
one is uot there. Take, then, a simile instead. It ia f^ 
pity that they are often tamps which light nothing, ant 
show only the nakedness of the walla they are neilej 
against. 

CXLV. ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

Sophocles left me about an hour ago. 

Hearing that he was with Pericles on business, I gi 
to request he would favor me with a visit when he 
disengaged. After he had taken a seat, I entreated higj 
to pardon me, expressing a regret that we hardly e 
eaw him, knowing, as I did, that no person could so i| 
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K.nd the regrets of tlie ladies. I added a hope that, 
h for my sake aa for the sake of Pericles, he would 
I now and tlicn Btenl an Lour from the Muses iu our behalf. 
"Lady!" said he, "it would only be changiug t!ie 
pi.™ ot aB.igD.llon." 

" I shall begin with you," aaid I, "just as if I had a 
I right to be familiar, aud desire of yuu to explain the 
I mcaniog of a chorus in King (Edipua, which, although I 
have read the tragedy many times, and have never failed 
I to be present at the representation, I do not quite com* 
I prebend." 
I. I took up a volume from the table . . 

"No," said I, "this is Electra; give me the other," 
We unrolled it together. 

" Here it ia ; what is the meaning of these words 
' about the Laiva f " 

He looked over them, first," without opening his lipa ; 
then be read them in a low voice to himself; and then, 
placing the palm of his left hand against his forehead : 
} "WeU! I certainly did thiuk 1 understood it at the 

I time I wrote it." 

I Cleone ! if you could see him you would fall in love 

L wilh him. Fifteen Olympiads have not quite run away 
wilh all bis youth. 'What a noble presence I what an 
open countenance ! what a brow ! what a mouth 1 what 
a rich, harmonious voice ! what a heart, full of passion 
and of poetry ! 



I ACCUSATION OF 



Tliere is a race of men (and they appear to have led 
colonies into many lands) whose courage is always in an 
inverse ratio to their danger. There is also a race who 
deem that a benefit done to another is an injury done to 
them. Would you affront them, speak well of their 
friends ; would you deprive them of repose, labor and 
watch incessantly for their country. 

Cleon ! in all your experience, in all the territories you 
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have visited, in «tl the cities and islands yon have con. 
quered for us, have you never met wiili nny such peopled] 
And yet, O geuerous Cleon ! I have heard it hinted thi " ' 
ihe obaervatioD is owing to you. 

Were my life a private one, were my services done 
toward my friends alone, had my youth been exempt, as 
yours hath been, from dilficully and peril, I might never 
liave displeased you ; I might never have been cited to 
defend my character against the foulest of imputations. 
O Athenians ! let me recall your attention to every word 
that Cleon has uttered. I know how difficult is the taak, 
where so much dust is blown about by so much wind. 
The valorous Cleon has made your ears tingle and ring 
with HarmodiUB and Aristogiton, I am ignorant which 
of the two he would take for imitation, the handsomer or 
the braver. He stalks along with great bustle and mag- 
nificence, but he shows the dagger too plainly : he neg- 
lects to carry it in myrtle. 

In your astonishment at this sudden procedure, there 
are doubtless many of you who are unable to comprehend 
the title of the donuneialion. Let me tell yon what it is. 

" Pericles, son of Xanlhippua " . . (naiiy all Greece 
hear it ! may every herald in every city proclaim it at 
every gate!) "Pericles, son of Xanthippua, is accused 
of embezzling the public money, collected, reserved, and 
Bet apart, for the building and decoration of Ihe ParUie- 
non. The accuser is Cleon, son of Cleieretus." 

The scribe has designated the father of our friend by 
this name, in letters very legible, otherwise I should have 
suspected it was the eon of Cllgenes, the parasite of the 
wealthy, the oppressor of the poor, the assailer of the- 
virtuous, and the ridicule of all. Charges more substan* 
tial might surely be brought against me, and indeed wero 
threatened. But never shall I repent of having, by my 
advice, a little decreased the revenues of the commoB- 
wealth, in lowering the price of admission to the theatrea, 
and in offering to the more industrious citizens, out of tiie 
public treasury, the trifle requisite for this enjoyment. 
In Ihe theatre let them see before them the crimes and 
the calamities of Power, the vicissitudes of Fortune, and- 
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the BoptUtries of the Passions. Let it be there, and 
there only, that the just man suffers, and that marmurs 
are heard against the dispensationa of the gods. 

Biit I am forgetting the accusation. Will Cleon do me 
the favor to inform you in what place I have deposited, 
or ia what manner 1 have spent, the money thus em- 
bezzled? Will CleoQ tell you that I alone had the cus- 
tody of it ; or that I had anything at all to do in the 
making up of the accounts? WiU Cleon prove to you 
that I am now richer than I waa thirty years ago, except- 
ing in a portion of the spoil won bravely by the armies 
you decreed I should command ; such a portion aa the 
laws allow, and the soldiers carry to their general with 
triumphaat acclamations, Cleoa has yet to learn all 
this : certainly hia wealth ia derived from no such 
sources ; far other acclamations does Cleon court ; those 
of the idle, the dissolute, the malignant, the cowardly, 
and the false. But if be seeks them in Athens, and not 
beyond, hia party ia small indeed, and your indignation 
will drown their voices. What need have I of pilfer and 
peculation? Am I avaricious? am I prodigal? Does 
the indigent citizen, does the wounded soldier, come to 
my door and return unsatisfied? Point at me, Cleon 1 
and tell your friends to mark that. Let them mark it ; 
but for imitation, not for calumny ; let them hear, for 
they are idle enough, whence I possess the means of 
relieving the unfortunate, raising the dejected, and placing 
men of worth and genius (too often in that number !} 
where all their fellow-citizens may distinguish them. My 
father died in my childhood ; careful guardiana auperin- 
tended it, managing my affairs with houesty and dil- 
igence. The earliest of my ancestors, of whom anything 
remarkable is recorded, was Cleisthenes, whom your fore- 
fathers named general with Solon, ordering them to con- 
quer Cirrha. He devoted hia portion of the spoils to the 
building of a portico. I never have heard that he came 
by night and robbed the laborers he had paid by day ; 
perhaps Cleon has. He won afterward at the Olympian 
games : I never have ascertained that he bribed bis ad- 
versaries. These actioua are not in history nor in tradi- 
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tion ; but Cleon no doubt has authorities tliat outvalue 
tradition and history. Some years afterward, Cleistbenes 
proclaimed his determination to give in marriage hia 
daughter Agarista to the worthiest maa he could find, 
whether at home or abroad. It is pity that Cleon was 
not living ia those days. Agarisia and her father, in de- 
fault of him, conld hear of none worthier thao Megades, 
aon of Alcmfeou, Their riches all descended to me, and 
some, perhaps, of their better possessions. These at least, 
with Cleon'g leave, I would retain ; and as much of the 
other as may be serviceable lo my friends, without beiaj 
dangerous to the commou wealth. 
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Surely of all our pursuits au<l Gpcculations, the 
instructive is, how the braver pushed back their si 
ings, how the weaker bowed their heads and 
sympathy, how the soldier smote liis breast at the falla- 
cies of glory, and hovr the philosopher paused and 
trembled at the depths of his discoveries. But the ac- 
quirement of such instruction presses us down to tlie 
earth. Wo see the basest and most inert of mankind 
the tormentors and consumers of the loftiest ; the worm 
at last devours what the lion and tiger paused at and fled 
from. But Pericles, for the present, is safe and secure ; 
and I am too happy ibr other thoughts or reflections. 
Anaxagoras, also, is only doubled : he may disbelieve 
some mysteries, but he is surely too wise a man ta 
vulge it, 

CXLVni. CLEONE TO ASPASIA. 

Now we are quiet and at peace again, I wish j 
would look into your library for more pieces of poeti^ 
To give you some provocation, I will transcribe a fe 
lines OQ the old subject, which, like old fountaina, i 
inexhaustible, while those of later discovery are in ' " 
gcr of being cut oQ'at the first turn of the plough. 
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Who breiithes to thee the holieit prufcr, 
Love I is ever least thy care. 

Alas ! I may not ask thee why 'tis ao . . 
Because n fiery ecToU I see 
Hung at the throne of Destiny, 

Meaioa unVA Lave and register wiih Woe. 
Pew question thee, for thoa art strong, 
And, laughing toud at riglit and wrong, 

Seizeet, and da«hest down, the rich, the poor; 
Thy sceptre's iron studa alike 
The meaner and the prouder strike. 

And wise and simple fear thee and adore. 



I CLEOHE. 

Among the poems of Sappho I find the following, but 
■written in a different hand from the rest. It pleases me 
at least as much as any of them ; if it is worse, I 
wish you would tell me in what it is so. How maity 
thoughts might she have turned over and tossed away for 
it I Odious is the economy iu preserving all the scraps 
of the intellect, and troublesome the idleness of tacking 
them together, Sappho is fond of seizing, as she ruiis 
on, the most prominent and inviting dowers : sbo never 
stops to cut and trim them ; she throws twenty aside for 
one that she fixes in ber bosom ; and what is more sin- 
gular, her pleasure at their beauty seems never to arise 
from another's admiration of it. See it or not see it, 
there it is. 

Sweet girls 1 upon whose breast that god descends 
Whom first ye pray to come and nest to space, 

O tell me whither now his course lie bends, 
Tetl me what hymn shall tiiitlier waft my prayerl 

Alasi my voice and lyre alike lie fties, 

And only in my dreams, nor kiodly then, replies. 

CL. CLEONE 1 



Instead of expatiating on the merits of the verses you 
lost sent me, or, on the other hand, of looking for any 
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pleasure in taking ihem to pieces, I venture to hope yoi 
will be of m^ opinion, that these others are of equal 
authenticity. Neither do 1 rememhe 
you posseBBed when we were together 



I hare beheld thee in the marning hour 
A Bolitary eUr, with thanklt-es eyes, 
Ungrateful as I am 1 who bade thee rise 

When aleep all night hod wandered from mj bower. 
Con it be true that thoo 



Who shineat now above the sea 
Amid a thousand, but 
Ah yes, tlje very bbi 
That heard me then. 
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Sappho is not the only poetes 
her melodies to Ucsporu'f, or wl 
him. I much pielur these of hers to what appear t 
have been written by some confident man, and (of 
doubt) on a feigned ocra^ion. 

Hesperus, hail 1 thy wmking light 

Best befriends tbs lover, 
Whom the aadcier Moon for epita 

Gladly would discover. 

Thou art'fairer far than she, 

Fairer far, and chaster : 
Bhe may guess who si 

I know who embraced her. 

' PanofArcady . . 'twas Fan, 

In the tamarisk bushes . . 
Bid her tell thee, if she can, 
Where were then her blushes. 

And, were I inclined to tattle, 

I could name a second. 
Whom asleep with steeping CHttla 

To her cave she 1)eckon'd. 

Hesperus, hail I thy friendly ray 

Watches o'er the lover, 
Lest the nodding leaves betray. 

Lest the moon discover. 
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Phryne heard my kiaaes given 

Acte's rival bosom . . 
'Tkos the b-uds, I swore by Iiearen, 

Bursting into bJossom, 

What she henrd, and half espied 

By the gleam, she doubted. 
And with arms up lined, cried, 

HotB they must have sprouted I 

Hesperus, hail again I thy light 

Best hefriends the lover, 
Whom the sadder Moon for spite 

Gladly would diseover. 

The old poets are contenterl with narrow couchea ; 
but these couches are not stuffed with chaff which lasts 
only for one season. They do not talk to us from them 
nhea they are half asleep ; but think it more amusing 
to eutertaia us in our short visit with lively thoughts 
and fancies, than to enrich us with a paternal prolixity 
of studied and slored-up meditations. 



OLI. FERICLEB TO ALCIBIABE9. 

My Alcibiades, if I did not know your good temper 
from a whole hfe'a experience, I should be afraid of dis- 
pleasing you by repeating what I have heard. This is, 
that you pronounce lu public aa well aa in private a few 
words somewhat differeutly from our custom, Tou can- 
not be aware how much hostility you may excite against 
you by such a practice. Eemember, we are Athenians ; 
and do not let us believe that we have finer organs, 
quicker perceptions, or more discrimination, than our 
neighbors in the cily. Every time we pronounce a word 
differently from another, we show our disapprobation of 
his manner, and accuse him of rusticity. lu all commoa 
things we must do as others do. It is more barbarous 
to undermine the stability of a lan^age than of an edi- 
fice that halh stood as long. This is done by the intro- 
duction of changes. Write as others do, hut oaly as the 
best of others ; aud if one eloquent man, forty or fifty 
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y csprcBsion ii 



years ago, epoko and wrote diFerenlly from the gen- 
erality of the present, foUow him, though ulooe, rather 
thao the maay. But in pronuQctatioD vre are not indulged 
in this latitude of choice ; we must pronoutice as those 
do who I'avor ua with their audience. Never hazard a 
a. public ; I know not any liberty we can 
111 nur nearest friends, more liable to the 
nity. Whatever we do we must do frffi "~ 
authority or from analogy. A young man, howeve 
studious and intelligent, can know, iulrinsically and p 
fbuudly, but little of the writers who coustiCute authorial 
For my part, in this our country, where letters i 
more advanced than in any other, I can name n 
whatever who has followed up to their origin the deriva- 
tion of words, or studied with mueh succes 
ogy. I do not, I confess, use all the words that othei 
do, but I never use one that others do not. 
one great writer may have employed a word which 1_^ 
greater has avoided, or, not havitig avoided it, may hare 
employed is a somewhat different signification. It would 
he needless to offer you these remarks, if our language 
were subject to the capriciousness of courts, the humilia- 
tion of sycophanfa, and the defilement of slaves, ' " 
other may suffer but hitle detriment hy the admission c 
bai<harism to its franchises ; but ours is Attic, and t 
words, like the citizens we employ, should at once 1 
popular and select. 
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OLir, CLKONE TO ASPASIA. 

The poetical merits of the unhappy Lesbian are snfil 
diently weirknown. Thanks, and more than thanks, f 
indeed there is anything more on earth, are due for ev( 
one scrap from her. But allow me, what i 
delicacy or delight to roe, a reprehensioi 
admirer can make room for it only when it ( 
an admirer. Sappho, in the most celebrated of 1 
Odes, telle na that she siveala profusely. Now s 
no female, however low-horn and ill-bred, in short, ho^ 
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Eolian, could, wilhoat indpooroustiess, speak of 
sweating and spitting, or any such things. We never 
ought to utter, in relation to ourselves, what we should 
bo ashamed of being seen in. Writing of war and con- 
teutiou, Buch an espression is unobjectionable. To avoid 
it by circumlocution, or by any other word less expres- 
sive add direct, would be the most contemptible and 
ludicrous of pedantry ; and, were it anywhere reduced to 
practice in the conversation of ordinary life, it would 
manifestly designate a coarse-grained, unpolishable people. 
There is nothing in poetry, or indeed in society, so un- 
pleasant as afiectatioQ. In poetry it arises from a defi- 
ciency of power and a restlessness of pretension ; in 
conversation, from insensibility to the Graces, from an 
intercourse with bad company, and a misinterpretation 
of bettor. 

CLm. AHPASU TO CLEONE. 

■ Tou desire to know what portion of history it is the 
intention of Thucydides to undertake. He began with 
the eariier settlers of Greece, but he has now resolved 
to employ this section as merely the portico to his edi- 
fice. The Peloponnesiau war appears to him worthier of 
the historian than any other. Ue is of opinion that it 
must continue for many years and comprehend many 
important events, for Pericles is resolved to wear out the 
energy of the Spartans by protracting it. At present it 
lias been carried on but few months, with little advan- 
tage to either side, and much distress to both. What our 
historian has read to us does not contain any part of 
tliese transactions, which, however, he carefully notes 
down as they occur. We wore much amused by a speech 
he selected for recitation, as one delivered by an orator 
of the Corinthians to Ihe ephora of Lacediemon, urging 
the justice and necessity of hostilities. Never was the 
Athenian character painted in such true and lively 
colors. In composition his characteristic is brevity, 
yet the first sentence of the volume runs into superfluity. 
The words, to the bett of my recoUection, are these: 
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" Thucydidea of Athens lias composed a liistory of 
war betwocn ihe Felo[M>DDesiaii3 and AtlieQians." 

This is enough ; yet he adds : 

"As conducted by each of the belligerenla." 

Of course : it could not be conducted by one only. 

I observed that in the fourth sentence be went Irom 
the third person to the first. 

By what I could collect, be thinks the Pcloponnesii 
war more momentous than the Persian ; yet had Xer 
prevailed against ua, not a vestige would be existing 
liberty or civilization in the world. If Sparta should, 
there will be little enough ; and a road will be thrown 
open to the barbariaoa of the north, Macedonians, and 
others with strange names. We have no great reason to 
fear it ; although the policy of Thebes, on whom much 
depends, is ungenerous and unwise. 

He said, moreover, that " transactions of an earlier 
time are known imperfectly, and were of email import- 
ance either in the wars or anything else." 

Yet without these ware, or some other of these trans* 
BCtionB, our Miletua and Athena, our Pericles and 
Thucydidea, would not be ; bo much does one thing de- 
pend upon anotlier. I am little dispoaed to overvalue 
the potency and importance of the eastern monftrchies ; 
but surely there ia enough io excite our curiosity, and 
interest our inquiries, in the fall of ChalJjBa, the rise of 
Babylon, and the mysteries of Egypt . . not indeed her 
mysteries ia theology, which are impostures there as 
elsewhere, but the mysteriesin ai-ts and sciences, which 
will outlive the gods. Barbarians do not hold steadily 
I'bcfore na any moral or political lesson ; but they serve aa 
^en images, protuberantly eminent and gorgeously 
Uscoulh, to support the lamp placed on them by His- 
tory and Pliilosophy. If we knew only what they said 
' and did, wo should turn away with horror and disgusts 
but we pound their mummies to color our uarrativea ; 
and WQ make them aa useful in history ns beasts are in 
fable. 

Thucydides shows evidently, by his preliminary obaei^' 
valions, that he considers the Trojan war nnimpoi 
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Yet, according to Iloraer, the Grecian troops amounted 
to above a Luudred iliousiaDd. la reality, so large a 
I'orce liath never been assembled in any uaval espedi- 
lion, nor even one half. How was it provisioned at 
Aulis? how, on (he sbores of tbe Troad? And all these 
soldiers, with cbariots and horses, were embarked for 
Troy a few years afler the first sbip of war left the 
shores of Greece ! yes, a very few years indeed j for the 
Argo had among her crew the brothers of Helen, who 
cannot well be supposed to have been five years older 
than herself. It is of rare oceurrence, even iu the cli- 
mate of Sparta, that a mother bears children aiVer e 
loDg an interval ; and we have no reason to believe that 
such a time had elapsed between the brothers and their 
Bister. Suppose the twins to have been twenty-two 
years old (for they had become celebrated for horseman- 
ehip and boxing), and Helen seTeoteen, you will find little 
space left between the expeditions. 

But away with calculation. We make a bad bargain 
when we change poetry for truth in the affairs of ancient 
times, and by no means a good one in any. 

Bemarkable mea of remote ages are collected together 
ont of different countries within the same period, and 
perform simultaneously the same action. On an accu- 
mulation of obscure deeds arises a wild spirit of poetry ; 
and images and names bi-.-st forth and spread themselves, 
which cany with them somethiug tike enchantment, far 
beyond the infancy of nations. What was vague imag- 
ination settles at last and is received for history. It 
difficult to effect and idle to attempt the separation ; it is 
like breaking off a beautiful crystallization from the 
■vault of some iulricate and twilight cavern, out of mere 
curiosity to see where the accretion terminates and the 
rock begins. 

CLIV. ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

We have lost another poet, and have none left beside 
the comic. Euripides is gone to the court of Archolaus, 
A tew years ago he gaioed the prize against all comeeU 
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itora. He was hailed by the people as a deliverer, for 
Bubverting the ascendancy and dominion which Sophocles 
bad acquired over ihcm. The Athenians do not like to 
IruHt any man wiih power for life. Sophocles it 
old man, aisly years of age at the least, and he had thea ] 
been absolnte in the theatre for above a quarter of a ci 
tury. What enthusiaam I what acclamations ! for oy 
throwing the despot who had so ofleo made them weep 
and beat their breasts. He onme to visit us on the day 
of hia defeat ; Euripides was wilh us at the time. 

"Euripides," said he, "w£ are here alone, excepting 
our friends Aspaaia and Pericles. I must embrace 70B, 
sow it cnnnot seem an act of ostentation." 

Ho did so, and most cordially. 

"I should be glad to have conquered you," coutiaued 
he, "it would have been very glorious." 

I never saw Pericles more moved. TJiese are the 
actiona that shake his whole irame, and make his eyes 
glisten. Earipidea was less affected. He writes ten- 
derly, but is not tender. There are hearia that call for 
imagination ; there are others that create it. 

I must abstain from all reflections that fall too darkly 
on the departed. We may see him no more, perhaps ; I 
am sorry for it. He did not come ollen to visit us, nor 
indeed ia there anything in hia conversation to delight or 
interest me. He has not the fine manners of Sophodea ; 
nor the open unreserved air, which Pericles tells me 
he admired so much in the soldierly and somewhat proud 
^sehyhis ; grave and taciturn, I hear, like himself, 
unless when something pleased him ; and then pving | 
way to ebullitions and bursts of rapture, and filling c 
one with it round about. 

The movers and masters of our souls have surely a | 
right to throw out their limbs as carelessly as theyjtleose, 
on the world that belongs to them, and before Uie crea- 
tures they have animated. It ia only such insects aa 
petty autocrats that feel oppressed by it, and would sting J 
tjiem for it. Pericles ia made of the same clay. He 1 
:aiinot quite overcome hia atateliaesa, but he bends the ] 
gracefully for bending alowlj. 
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When I ibink of Euripides, I think how abort a time 
It is since he was hailed as a deliverer, and how odious 
he is become for breaking in opon our affections at an 
unseasonable hour, and for carrying our hearts into 
captivity. All the writers of the day were resolved to 
humble him, and ran about from magistrate to magis- 
trate, to raise money enough for the magnificent repre- 
sentation of his rival . . I have forgotten the man's 
name. Pericles never thwarts the passions aad preju- 
dices of the citizens. In his adolescence he visited the 
humble habitation of ihc venerable ^schylus : through- 
out life he has been the friend of Sophocles ; he has 
comforted Euripides in his defeats, telling him that by 
degrees he would teach the people to be better judges ; 
he rejoiced with him on his first victory, reminding him 
of his prophecy, and remarking that they two, of all the 
Athenians, had shown the most patience and had been 
the best rewarded for it. 

We hope he may return. 



CLV. ASPASIA TO CLEOHB. 



The two pieces I am about to transcribe are of styles 
vary different, I find them among the collectiona of 
Biicles, but am ignorant of the authors. 

Frt tram the harp's and from the singer's noise, 
The IJira of Pallas lights on ruin'd towers. 
1 know a wing that flaps o'er girls and boys 

To harp ^i<l song and kiss in myrtle bowers ; 

When age is come, I too will ait apart, 

While age is absent, that shall fun my heart. 



Capid had played some wicked trick one day 

On sharp Ligeia; and I heard her say, 

" You little rogu& 1 you ought to be unseit." 

He was aa spiteful tho' not quite so veit, 

And said (but held half-shut tliQ folding-doors) 

" Ah then my beard will never grow like yoors I " 
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OI.TI. FIKST SPEECH OP PEBICI.K3 TO THE ATBGNUKS, 
On the De^ralioiu of Conitlh and Lacedamori, 

The RegeDcj at Lacediemon has resolved to make an 
imiptioD ioto Attica, if wo attempt aDything adverse to 
Fotidfea, bearing that, on ihe declaration of hostilities hj 
Corinth, we ordered the Potidseans, whose infidelity we 
had detected, to demolish the wall facing Falleae. In 
reliance on their treason, Ferdiccas and the Corinthiane 
had entered into confederacy, and were exciting the 
defection of our Thracian auxiliaries. Perdiccas pre- 
vailed with the Cbalcidians to dismantle all their towns 
upon the sea-side, and to congregate in Olynthos. We 
made a truce, and aAerward a treaty, with Perdiccas : 
he evacuates the territory he had invaded ; we strictly 
beleaguer the revolted Fotidsea. The epbors of X.acedfe- 
mon now summon to appear before them not only their 
allies, but whosoever has any complaint to prefer against 
the Athenians, Hereupon the Megarceaus come for- 
ward, and protest that they have been prohibited from 
our markets, contrary to treaty ; and what is worse, 
that we exclude them from the .possession of Potidiea, so 
convenient for extending their power and authority into 
Thrace. They appear, in their long oration, to have 
forgotten nothing, unless that they had murdered our 
citizens and ambns^adors. 

By what right, Athenians, is Lacedsemon our judge ? 
Corinth may impel her into war against us ; but Cor- 
inth can never place her on Iho judgment-seat of Greece ; 
nor shall their united voices make us answer to the 
citation. We will declare, not to her, but to all, our 
■ reasons and our rights. The Corcyrioans had erected a 
trophy at Leucimna, and had spared after ihe victory 
their Corinthian captives ; they had laid wasle the ter- 
ritory of Leucas, and they .bad burnt the arsenal of Cyl- 
lene. Meanwhile Ihe Corinlhiaus sent ambassadors to 
every power in ihe Fcloponnese, and enlisted mariners for 
their service upon every coast. If valor and skill and 
Qonatancy could have availed the Corcyneans, they would 
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have contiaaed to abstain, as they had ever done, from 
alt alliances. Tbey only songht ours when destruction 
was imminent ; knowing that, in policy and humanity, 
we never could allow the extinction of one Grerian 
elate, nor consequently the aggrandizement and prepon- 
derance of another ; and least so when the insolence of 
Corinth had threatened our naval ascendancy (hy which 
all Greece was saved), and the rivalry of Lacedfemon 
our equality on land. By our treaty with the Laced«- 
mouiaus it is provided that, if any community be not in 
alliance with one of the parties, it may confederate with, 
either, at it^t discretion ; and this compact it was agreed 
should be binding not only on the principals, but like- 
wise on the Buborilinates. In such a predicament stands 

It might behoove us to chastise the inhumanity of a na- 
tion which, like Corinth, would devour her own offspring ; 
but it certainly is most just and most expedient, when, 
instead of reasoning or conferring with us on the pro- 
priety of our interference, she ruus at once to Sparta, 
conspiring with her to our degradation, and, if possible, 
to our ruin. Satiafacforily to demonstrate our justice 
and moderation, I advise that we stipulate with Corcyra 
for mutual dcl'ence, never for aggression, and admitting 
DO article which, even by a forced interpretation, may 
contravene our treaty with Laccda^mon. 



CLVn. SECONB SPEECH OF PERICLES. 

The jealousy that Sparta bath ever entertained against 
us, was declared most flagranti^', when Leotyciiides, who 
commanded the Grecian forces at Mycale, drew away 
with him all the confederates of the Peloponnese, We 
continued to assail the barbarians until we drove them 
from Sestos, their last hold upon the Hellespont. It was 
then, and then only, that the Athenians brought back 
again from miserable refuge their wives and children, 
and began to rebuild their habitations, and walls for 
their defence. Did the Spartans view this constancy and 
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persQvcrnnce with admiration and with pity, as the patri- 
otic, the generous, the hiunane, would do? Did they 
send ambassadors to cou^atulat« your fathers on their 
Tftlor, their endurance, their prosperous return, their 
uUimate security? Ambaaaudors they sent, indeed, bat 
iosisting that our walls should never Tlse again from 
their ruins. A proposal so unjust and arrogant we 
treated with scorn and indignaiion, when our numbers 
were diminished and our wealth exhausted : shall we 
bend to their decisions and obey their orders now? I£ 
their power of injurinf; tia were in proportion to their 
malice, their valor to their pride, or their judgment to 
their ferocity, then were they most formidable indeed ; 
but turn we to the esaminalion of facts. Having occa- 
sion to reduce to obedience a few revolted Helotes in the 
city of Ithome, to whom did they apply? lo the Atheni- 
ans ; for they themaelvea were utterly ignorant how to 
attack or even to approach a fortress. Even theo they 
showed their jealousy, rewarding our promptitude to as- 
sist them by the ignominious dismissal of our troops. 
What was the consequence? a ten years' siege. And 
these, Athenians I are the men who uow threaten the 
Acropolis and the Pineus ! 

I can compare the Lace die mouians to nothing more iitly 
than to the heads of spears without the shat^a. There 
would be abundantly ihe power of doing mbehief, were 
there only the means and method of directing it. Where 
these are wanting, we have no better cauSe for apprehen- 
sion than at the sparks of iire under our horse's hoof, lest 
they produce a conflagratiou ; which indeed they might 
do, if by their nature they were durable and directable. 

Let us see what powerful aid our enemies are expect- 
ing ; what confederates they are stirring up against us. 
The Megar^ans, who left their alliance lor ours ; the 
Megarceans, whom we defended against the Corinthians, 
and whose walls we constructed at our own expense from 
Megara to Nissa. Is it on the constancy or on the grat- 
itude of this people tliat Laced^mon, in her wisdom, ao 
confidently relies? No sooner hud we landed in Kubiea, 
than inleUigcnce was brouglit us that ihe Peloponnesi&us 
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were about to make an incursion iuto Attica, and tbat the 
Athenian garrison was murdered by the Megarajana, who 
abeady had formed a junction with the Corinthians, Si- 
cyaniaas, and Spidauriana, We sailed homeward, and 
discomfited the Pelopoiiaesiaus ; returned, and reduced 
Eubiea. A truce for thirty years was granted to Lace- 
diemon, restoring to her Nisiea, Calchis, Pegai, and Troj- 
zene. Five years afterward a war broke out between the 
Samians and Miletus. Justice and our treaties obliged us 
to rescue tliat faithful and unfortunate city from tlie two- 
fold calamity that impended over ber. Many of the Sa- 
mians were as earnest in imploring our assistance as the 
Milesians were ; for, whatever might be the event of the 
war, they were sure of being reduced to subjection ; if 
conquered, by a wronged and exasperated enemy ; if con- 
querors, by the king, A rapacious aud insolent oligarchy 
saw no other means of retaining its usurped authority, 
than by extending it with rigor ; and were conscious that 
it must fall from under them unless the sceptre propped 
it. Honest men will uever seek such aid, and free men 
will never endure such. 

There may be nations monarchal and aristocratical, 
where the puhhc good is little thought of, and often im- 
peded by restless steps toward personal or family ag- 
grandizement. But there is no man, even among these, 
so barbarous and inhuman, as to be indiSerent to the 
approbation of some one in bis city beloved above all the 
rest, from whom the happy rush forward for admiration, 
the less fortunate are gratified with a tear ; life, they 
would teU us, is well lost for either. We Athenians have 
loftier views, and, I will not say purer, but the same and 
more ardent aspirations. 

In the late brief war, the greater part of you here 
present have won immortal glory ; and let us not believe 
that those who fell from yonr ranks in battle are yet in- 
senaiblii to the admiration and gratitude of their country- 
men. No one among us, whatever services he may have 
rendered to Athens, has received such praises, such bene- 
dictions, such imperishable rewards, as they have. Happy 
they are beyond the reach of calumDy and ri 
12 
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There is only one sad .reflection reBlins wifh them : tliey 
ran eene their country no more, IIow high was the 
■value ol' their lives ! Ihey knew it, and bartered them for 
renown. We, in this war unjustly waged against us, 
shall be exposed to fewer dangers, but more privalioOB. 
In the endurance of these, our manliness will be put ae- 
Terely to the proof, and virtues which have not been 
called forth in fifty years, virtues which our enemies seeni 
to have forgotten that we possess, must again come into 
action, as if under the eyes oi' a Themistocles and an 
Aristides. We have all done much ; but we have all 
dose less than we can do, ought to do, and will do. 

Archidamoa, king of" Hparla, now about to march 
agairist us, is bonnd to me by by the laws of hospitality. 
Should he, whether in remembrance of these, or ia tha 
design of rendering me suspected, abstain from inflicting 
on my possessions the violence he is about to inflict on 
the rest of Attica, let it be understood that henceforth I 
have no private property in this land, but, in the presence 
of the gods, make a free donation of it to the common- 
wealth. Let all withdraw their cattle, com, and other 
effects, from the country, and hold Athens as one great 
citadel, from which the deity who presides over her hath 
forbidden us to descend. 



CLVin. 0B4TI0N OF PERICLES, 

On the approach of the Loxedamonianii to Atheni. 

Long ago, and lately, and in every age intervening, O 
Athenians I have you experienced the jealousy and inso- 
lence of Lacedsemon. She listens now to the complaints 
of Corinth, because the people of Corcyra will endure no 
longer her vexations, and because their navy, in which 
the greater part of the marineTs have fought and con- 
quered by the side of ours, seek refuge in the PinEus. A 
little while ago she dared to insist that we should admit 
the ships of Megara to our harbor, her merchandise to 
oar markets, when Megara had broken her faith with us, 
and gone over to the Spartans. £ven this indignity wa 
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might perhaps have endured. We told the Lacedtemo- 
that we would admit the Megarsana to that priv- 
ilege, if the ports of Sparta would admit ua and our allies ; 
although we and our allies were never in such relationship 
with her, aiid therefore could never have fallen off from 
her. Slie disdained to listen to a proposal so reasonable, 
to a concession so little to be expected from us. Kesolved 
to prove to her that generosity, and not fear, dictated it, 
wo chastised the perfidious Megara. 

The king of the Lacediemoniaus, Archidamos, a wiser 
end honestcr man than any of his people, is farced to 
obey the passions he would control ; and an army of sixty 
thousand men is marching under his command to ravf 
Attica. .The braver will rather bum their harvests tb 
transfer to a sanguinary and insatiable enemy the met 
of inflicting evil on their relatives and friends. Few, I 
trust, are base enough, sacrilegious enough, to treat as 
guests, those whom you before men and gods denounce 
as enemies. We will receive within our walls the firm 
and faithful. And now let the orators who have blamed 
oar expenditure in the fortification of the ci^, tell n 
again tliat it was improvident. They would be flying ii 
dismay Lad not those bulwarks been raised effectually. 
Did it require any sagacity to foresee that Athens would 
be the envy of every state around? Was there any man 
so ignorant as not to know that he who has lost all his 
enemies will soon lose all his energy? and that men are 
no more men when they cease to act, than rivers are rivers 
when they cease to run? The forces of our assailants 
must be broken against our walls. Our fleets are our 
farms henceforward, until the Spartans find that, if they 
can subsist on little, they cannot so well subsist on stones 
and ashes. Their forces are vast ; but vast forces have 
never much hurt ns. Marathon and Plataea were scarcely 
wide enough for our trophies ; a victorious army, an un- 
vanqnished fleet, Mililades himself, retired unsuccessful 
from the rook of Paros. Shall we tremble, then, before 
a tumultuous multitude, ignorant how cities are defended 
or assailed ? Shall we prevent them from coming to their 
discomfiture and destruction? Firmly do I believe that 
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the Protectress of our city leads (hera ogaiost it to aTenga 
hor cause. Tliey may ravage the lands ; they cannot oul- 
titate, tbey cannot hold them. Mischief they will do, and 
great ; much of our lime, much of our patience, much of 
our perseverance, and aomeihing of our courage, are.re- 
quired. At present I do not number this event among 
our happiest. We must owe our glory partly to our- 
selves and partly to our enemies. They offer ua the 
means of greatness ; let us accept their offer. Brief dan- 
ger is the price of long security. The countryman, from 
the mists of the morning, not only foretells the bright- 
ness of the day, but discerns in them sources of fertility ; 
and he remembers in his supplications to the immortal 
gods to thank them alike for both blessings. It is thus, 
O men of Athens, that you have constantly looked up at 
calamities. Never have they depressed you ; always have 
they chastened your hearts, always have they exalted 
your courage. Impelled by the breath of Xerxes, the 
locusta of Asia consumed your harvests ; your habita- 
tions crumbled away as they swarmed along : the tem- 
ples of the gods lay prostrate ; the gods themselves bowed 
and fell ; the men of Athena rose higher than ever. They 
had turned their faces in grief from tlie scene of devasta- 
tion and impiety ; but they listened to a provident valor, 
and the myriads of inaeeta that had plagued them were 
consumed. 

There is affront in exhortation. 1 have spoken. 
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On the shore overlooking the fountain of Arethusa there J 
ia a statue of .^schylus. An Athenian who went to visit I 
it, crowned it with bay and ivy, and wrote these v 
at the base ; 

Stranger 1 Athenian hands adorn 

A bard Ihou knuwcst well- 
All 1 do not ask where lie was bom, 

For we must blush to tell. 
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Proud are we, but we place no pride 
Oa good, or wise, or brave; 

Hence what CepliiauG had denied 
Twas ArethusB gave. 



Ton remember the story of a barbarous king, who 
would bave kept the Muses in captivity. His armory fur- 
nislied an enemy of the poet Lysis with these materials 
for Hkirmisbiog : 
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A curse upon the ting of old 

Wlio would have kidnapp'd all the Muaea I 
Whether to barter them for gold 

Or keep them for his proper uses. 



Birds they became, and flew away . 
Thy Muse nJone continues still 
■ " ' ■ e to this very day. 



Do not call me sly and perfidious, if, after tickling yon 
with this feather, I have not only permitted a wicked 
thought to enter my head, but have also devised a place 
for it, if possible, in yours. The lines below are none 
of my composition, as you may well imagine from my 
character ; 

There is ia empty kleeet a delight ; 
" A fragnince of the wine 
Quaft by the happier in the genial night 
Is there ; may these be mine 1 

What said I ? empty kisses ? none are empty. 

Gods '. all the just who give 
Thnt graceful feast from every grief eiempt ye ! 

Blest, honor'd, grant they live I 

And now 1 have written them fairly out, I am afraid 
of sending them ; for I i-emeraber that if ever I uttered 
such a word as kiss, you wondered at me. Really and 
truly it was as far from wonder as anything could be, and 
8o it will be now ; but it was ve^y near a slight displeas- 
ure, which now it must not be. 
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cut. ASFISIA TO CLEONE. 
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After an interval of nearly three years, Comedj 
reappear on the Btage, It is reported that Pericles ot>- 
tained this indulgence from the archooa ; and in contie- 
qiience of it he ia now reprcsenlod liy the dramatifits as a 
Jupiter, who lightens and thnnders, and what not. Be- ' 
fore he became a Jupiter, I believe he was represented as I 
the enemy of that god, and most of the others ; and the 1 
people having no public amusement, no diversion to carry I 
off their ill-liumors, lisieaed gloomily to euph discourses, I 
Pericles noted it, and turned them into their fold again, i 
and had them piped to ; but not before the fly entered I 
the fleece. I 

CLXI. ASPASIA. TO CLEONE. I 

Twenty days, O Cleone, twenty days are not elapsed, I 
since Anaxagoraa told me that he was about to leave I 
Attica for the Propontis, I urged him to alter his reso- I 
lution. He affirmed that his presence in the house of' J 
Pericles had brought a cloud over it, which would only I 
disappear by his absence, "Of late," said he,"Ihavo| 
received so much kindness from the philosophers, that 1 1 
begin to suspect a change of fortune, by no means in my 1 
favor. I must fly while the weather is temperate, as the \ 
swallows do." I 

He mixes not with the people, he converses with none J 
of them, and yet he appears to have penetrated into the 1 
deepest and darkest recesses of their souls, 1 

Pericles has lost their favor ; Anasagoras is banished ; J 
Aspasiu . . but what is Aspasia? Tours ; and therefore I 
you must hear about her. 1 

We have all been accused of impiety ; Anaxagonia I 
and myself have been brought to trial for the offeace. J 
Diopeithes is the name of our accuser. He began with I 
Auoxagoras ; and having proved by three witnesses that I 
he in their hearing had declared his opinion, that light- 1 
niDg and thimder were the effect of some combustion andj 
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f concussion in tlie clouds, and that they oftea happened 
I when Jupiter was in perfectly good-humor, not thinking 
I at all about the Athenians, there was instantly euch ix 
I rage and consternation in the whole assembly, that the 
judges wore called npon from every quarter to couduniu 
tbem for impiety ; sentence, death. 

Pericles rose. lie for the first time in his life was 
silenced by the clamorous indignation of the people. All 
parties, all classes, men, women, children, priests, sail- 
ors, tavern-keepers, diviners, slave-merchants, threatened, 
i' raved, foamed. 

• " Pericles I you yourself will soon be cited before this 

' august tribunal," said Diopeithes. The clamor now 
I began to subside. Curiosity, wonder, apprehension of 
I coasequencea, divided the assembly ; and, when Pericles 
lilted up his arm, the agitation, the murmurs, and the 
I whispers, ceased. 

" O men of Athens I " aaid he, calmly, " I wish it had 

I pleased the gods that the vengeance of Diopeithes had 

I taken its first aim against me, whom you have heard eo 

often, known so long, and trusted so implicitly. But 

Diopeithes hath skulked from bis ambush and seized 

upon the unsuspecting Anasagoras, in the hope that, lew 

I knowing him, few can love him. The calculation of 

Diopeithes is correct : the^ who love him are but those 

few. They, however, who esteem and reverence him, 

can only be numbered by him who possesses a register 

of all the wise and all the virtuous men in Greece." 

Anaxagoras stepped forward, saying : 

" You, O Athenians ! want defenders, and will want 

'them more : I look for protection to no mortal arm ; I 

look for it to that divine power, the existence of which 

my accuser tells you I deny." 

"He, shirks the thnnder," said one, 
" He slicks to the blind side of Jupiter," said another. 
Such were the observations of the pious and malicious, 
who thought lo expiate all their sins by throwing them 
on bis shoulders, and driving him out of the city. He 
was condemned by a mjijority of voices. Pericles fol- 
lowed him through ibe gates, beyond the fury of hie pei^ 
ilors. 
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Three daya after the banishment of Anaxagoras, the 
threat of Diopeithes was carried iulo pffect ; not against 
the person of Periclca, but agaiost your AspsBia. Dio- 
peitbea had himself denounced me, on llie same count as 
Anaxagoras ; and Hermippos, whose entire life has been 
(they tell me) one sluggish stream of gross impuritlefl, 
impeached me as a coimptress of the public morals. 

You will imagine, my Cleone, that something loose and 
laBcivious was brought forward in accusation against me. 
No such tiling. Nothing of the kind is considered as 
having any concern with public morals here ia Athens, 
My crime was, seducing young men from their parents 
and friends ; retaining them in coavcraation at onr house ; 
encouraging them to study the sciences in preference to 
the machinations of sophists ; to leave the dectaimers an, 
empty room for the benefit of their voices, and to adhere 
more closely to logic before they venture upon rheloric. 

Ton will now perceive, that all who have the, most in- 
terest and the most exercise in the various artifices of 
deception, were my enemies. I feared lest Ferides 
should run further into the danger of losing his popular- 
ity by undertaking my defence, and resolved to ba my 
own pleader. The hour had been appointed for opeoing 
the trial ; I told him it was one hour later. Wbea it 
was nearly at hand, I went out of the house unobserved, 
and took my place before the assembly of the people. 
My words were these ; 

" If any of the accusatipna brought against me wera*, 
well founded, they would have been known to Periclea, 
It would be strange were be indifFerent to any offence of 
mine against the laws, especially such as you accuse ma 
of, unless he is, as the accusation would imply, inaenaibte 
to honor, propriety, and decency. Is this his character? 
has had an enemy bold and false enough to eay 
it: I wonder at this ; yet he never has." 

The people, who had been silent, now began to fa 
me, when Diopeithes asked me whether I could duty 
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coaversationa with AQUxagoras, aad my adherenco to liis 
teaetai 

Love of truth, pity for Anaxagriraa, and pride (it may 
be) in the strength of mind he had given me, and in the 
rejection of unworthy notions on the goda, urged me to 

" I deny no converaation I ever had with him, no tenet 
I ever received, no duty I ever learnt from liim. He 
taught me veneratioa for the goda ; and I pray them to 
render me grateful for it." 

Pericles at this moment atood at my aide. IndignalioQ 
that he should have followed Anaxagoraa out of the gatca, 
and should have embraced him affectionately at parting, 
turned many furious facea, furious criea, and furious ges- 
tures against him. He looked roimd disdainfully, and 
said aloud : 

"Eeapect the laws and the unfortunate, you who revere 
the gods ! 

" It was not the condemned man I followed out of the 
city ; it was age, which would have sunk under blowa ; 
it was reetitode, which feared not death ; it was frieBd- 
Bhip, which, if I cannot make you esteem, I will not im- 
plore you to pardon. - 

" At last, O Athenians ! my enemiea and yours have 
persuaded you to assemble in thia place, and to witness the 
humiliation and affliction of one who never failed to auo- 
cor the unfortunate, and who has been the solace of my - 
eziatence many yeara. Am I, of all in Athens, the man 
who should mistake crimes for virtues ; the man pointed 
out from among the rest as the moat insensible to his 
dignity? How widely, then, have you erred in calling me 
to your counsels 1 how long, how wilfully, how pertina- 
ciously I Is it not easier to believe that two or three are 
mistaken now, than that you all, together with yoiu- 
fathers and best IHends, whose natal days, and days of 
departure from us, you still keep holy, have been al- 
ways 80 ? " 

Hermippos and Diopeithes, seeing that many were 
moved, interrupted him furiously. 

" Periclcs4 " cried Hermippos, " we are aware that 
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this vomaD of Ionia, this Milesian, this Aspasin, enter 
tains the Bame opinions as yourself." 

" Highly criminal I " answered I'ericlea, with a en 
" I hope no other Athenian is cursed wiih a wife I 
to so grievons an accusation." 

" Scoffer I " cried Diopuilhes ; " dare yon deny that la'l 
the Bommer of this very year, when you was sailing ta| 
lay waste the coasts of the Peloponnese, you attempted u' 
pervert the religion of the sailors? The sun was B 
denly bedimnied ; darkness came over the sea 
even as unto our city ! the pilot fell upon his face a 
prayed : and did not you, O Pericles ! raise him up w 
one hand, and, throwing your mantle over his eyes wit] 
the other, ask whether he found anything dreadful ii 
And when he answerccl, in his piety, ' It is not that,' < 
not you reply : 

" ' The other darkness is no otherwise different tl 
lis greater extent, and produced by somewhat larger tl 
my mantle '?" 

"Proceed to interrogate," eaid Pericles. 

" Answer that firat, O sacrilegious man I " exclaimed ^ 
Ciopeithes. 

"Athenians I " said Pericles, " many of you here pre 
ent were with me in the expedition. Do assure Diop^fl 
thes that it was not my mantle which darkened the b 
and sun, that to your certain knowledge both eun and s 
■were dark before I took it off. So that the gods, if tl 
were angry at all, were angry earlier in the day. .' 
Dot only did the Bun shine out again, bright and se 
as ever, but the winds were favorable, the voyage j 
peroua, the expedition successful. 

"It appears to mo that the gods are the most ai 
when they permit the malicious and the false to pr( 
over the generous and simple-hearted ; when they pern 
the beat affections to be violated, and the worst t 
in disorder to our ruin. Nor do I believe that thoy a 
t hearing their actions and 
ir at winks and intimations that tl 
) find out offenders, and power a 



very well pleased a 
called in question ; 
want discernment t 



justice to punish them." 
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f "In apite of philosophers," cried Diopeithes, " we still 

• have our goda lu Athens ! " 

I " And our men too," replied he, " or these before me 

' must only be the shadows of those who, but lat«ly under 
1 my command, won eternal renown in Samos." 

Tears rose into his eyes : they were for me ; but he 
said in a low voice, audible, however, in the silence that 
had succeeded to a loud and almost universal accla- 
mation : 

"At least for our lost comrades a few tears are not 
forbidden ua." 

The people struck their breasts; the judges unani- 
mously acquitted me, surrounded Pericles, and followed 
OS Lome with enthusiastical congratulations. 



CLXin. ASP ASIA TO CLEONE. 

Never did our house receive ho many visitors as on my 
acquittal. Kot only our friends and acquaintances, but 
every one who had fought under Pericles, came forward 
to offer hia felicilations and his services. I was forgot- 
ten . . the danger, the insult, seemed his. When they 
had all retired to dinner, he, too, lefi me with my music, 
and I did not see hiai again until late the next morning. 
It was evident he had slept but little. He came up to 
me, and, pressing my hand, said : 

" Aspasia, I have gained a great victory ; the greatest, 
the most glorious, and the only one not subject to a 

I thought his words related to his defence of me : I 
was mistaken. 

" It was yesterday, for the first time," said he, " that 
I knew the extent of my power, I could have demol- 
ished the houses of my adversaries ; T could have exiled 
them from the city ; I could have been their master : I 
am more ; I am my own. 

" Great injuries create great power ; no feeble virtues 
are necessary to its rejection. In polity," continued he, 
"the himiblo may rise, but not the fallen. States live 
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but ODCc. Had I ao Aspasia, no children, I am ignor- 
ant what support I could liave found against the impulses 
of ambition. Many who seize upon kingly power are 
the more desirous of possessing it, because they bare 
sons to succeed them. Imprudent men ! they espose 
those sons to infinite dangers, and create no new advan- 
tages for them. If they provided for their security, they 
would abdicate their power, wheQ about to bo taken away 
by death from those over whom they exercised it. IJf 
they provided for their glory, they would not subject 
them to the reproach, always merited, of possessiag less 
activity and sagacity thau their father. Do they care 
about their wisdom or their virtue? they will not cast 
them among idlers and sycophants, nor abandon them on 
a solitary island, where many sing and none discourse. 
What life is wrelcheder? what state more abject?" 

" Tours, my dear Pericles I " said I, " is far happier, 
hut by no means enviable.", 

"True!" answered he; "I am snbject to threats, 
curses, denunciations, ostracism, and hemlock ; bnt I 
glory in the glory of the state, and I know that I can 
maintain it." 

I waa listening with attention, when he said to me with 
an air of playfulness : 

"Am I not a boaster? am I not proud of my com- 
mand? am I not over-fond of it, when 1 am resolved not 
to traoBmit it hereditarily to another?" 

" Rightly judged, dear Pericles I " said I ; " you 
always act judiciously and kindly." 

"Political men, like goats," continued he, " usually 
thrive best among inequalities. I have chosen the 
meadow ; aad not, on the whole, imprudently. My life 
Las beet) employed in making it more pleasurable, more 
even, more productive. The shepherds have often quar- 
relled with me ; and but now the sheep, too, in their wis- 
dom, turned their heads against mo." 

We went into the air, and saw Alcibiades walking ia 
the garden. He, not observing' iis, strode along rapidly, 
striking with his cane every tree in the alley. When we 
came up nearer, he was repeating : 
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" The fanaticftl kcaveB ! I would knock the heads oS 
all their Mercuries. 

" Noisy dcmitgogues ! I would lead tliem into the 
midst of the enemy . . I would drag them on by the eara 
. . not fifty should return. They, ia their audacity, im- 
peach Aspasia ! they bring tears into the eyes of Pericles 1 
I will bring more into theira, by holy Jupiter 1 " 

He started at onr approach. My husband laid hia 
hands npon the youth's shoulder, and said to him : 

"But, Alcibiades ! if you do not lead fifty back, where 
wdl you leave the captivca?" 

He sprang to the neck of his guardian, and, turning 
hia face toward me, blushed and whispered : 

" Did she, too, hear me ? " 

CX-KrV. ASPASIA TO FEKIC1.ES. 

I would not disturb you, my beloved Pericles I but let 
not anything else ! Why are. you so busy now the dan- 
ger is over? why do so many come to you, with counte- 
nances so earnest when they enter, and so different from 
composed when they go away? You never break your 
resolutions, otherwise I should fear they might lead you 
above the place f f fellow-citizen Then farewell happi- 
aesa, fanrewell manl neas security, sincerity, affection, 
honor. 

O Peridea ! descend from the car of Victory on the 
course itself. In abandoumg po ver and station, what do 
rou abandon but inqu etude aud ingratitude? 



CLSy. PERICLES TO ASPASIA. 

We never alight from a carriage while it is going down 
a hill, but always at the top or at the bottom. There is 
lesa danger in being shaken out than there is in leaping 
out. 

Were I at Ihis juncture to abdicate my authority, I 
should appear to the people to confess a fault, and to mj- 
self to commit one. 



FigO PERICLES AND ASPASIA. ^^M 

I must defend those who would have defended me. 
Bely 00 my firmuesB in all things ; oa Pericles, one, 
immutable. 

CLXVI, ABPA3IA TO CLEOME. 

Alcibiades will one time or other bring ob all into peril 

!by his recklessaeas and precipilalion. 
When he heard I was arraigned and Pericles threat- 
ened, he ran from house to house among the officers of 
the army, embraced them, knelt before them, adjured 
them to save their general from ignominy, his wife from 
insult, the city from mourning, and themselves from in- 
activity. He swore that if they would not, he would : 
that two thousand of the same age, or rather older, would 
join him and obey him, and that he would throw judges, 
accusers, applauders, listeners, over the Flrteus. Not a 
soldier did he pass without a kiss, without a pressure of 
the hand, without a promise ; not a girl in Athens that 
was not hiiS Bister, not a matron that was not his mother, 

Withiu an hour, in every part of the city there were 
cries ; 

"The Lacedtemonians have none of these rogues 
among them." 

" No accusers there ; no judges there," 

" Archidamos is wise ; Pericles is wiser ; shall the one 
be a king, the other a culprit?" 

"Shall his war-horse," cried a soldier, "carry pan- 

" Fore-foot and hind-foot say I," cried another, " against 
these market-place swine, these black-muzzled aases ! " 

"Out upon them I what have they won for us? " cried 
another. 

" And what have we not won for them?" roared the 
next. 

"What was all the stir about?" asked one more 
quiet, 

"They dared to accuse our general of denying their 
dues to the gods. Liars ! he gives every man his due." 
A laugh arose. " No laughing here ! I uphold it, wb 
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soldiers can take aa good care of the gods as they can. 
Who believes they ever were in danger? Pericloa might 
have cracked tlieni by the dozen : he has left them all 
Btauding ; not a bead missing. Save bim, comrades, 
from the cowards, the poisoners." 

On all sides of the city tlie soldiers ran to their officers, 
and then toward the house of Pericles. It was with diffi- 
culty he coidd dissuade them from their resolution to 
confer upon him the same authority and station as Archi- 
damoB holds among the Spartans. 

"We shall then meet the enemy upon equal terms," 
said tfaey ; " ay, more than equal ; afl'ability for morose- 
ness, liberality for parsimony." 

The greater part of the citizens would have followed ; 
the turbulent for change, the peaceable for tranquillity. 

My husband has allayed the tempest ; his ambition is 
higher. Nothing can be taken from the name of Pericles, 
and what is added to it must be of baser metal. 



CLXTII. ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

The poet Hermippos wiil be remembered for the mtt- 
lignity of bis accusation against me, when all the poetry 
he has ever written, evtu the worst of it, is forgotten. 
At what a price would many men purchase the silence 
.of futurity I Hermippos will procure it reasonably, ex- 
,cepting two memorable words, Prosecutor of Aspasia, 
Such people show me only the more clearly to the world, 
by throwing their torches at me. Pallas bath whispered 
in my ear, both dreaming and awake, that distant times 
shall recognize me, aever perhaps alone, but sometimes 
by the side of Pericles, and sometimes on the bosom of 
Cleoue. 



CLXVin. ASPASIA TO PEKICLB3. 

What but the late outrages, or rather, what but the 
ascendancy you have obtained in consequence, could have 
brought the aristocratical party to offer you their services, 
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in helping to keep down the ferocity of the populace? 
might indeed be well to unite tbcm, were it possible ; bat'l 
not being possible, I would rather place the more confix j 
deuce in the less ignorant and turbulent. 



CLXIX. PEBICLES TO ASPASIA, 



3 not to look earnestly at ft 1 
handsome man, but rather turn your eyes another way, i 
BO must I do ia regard to Aristocracy. It is not proper 1 
that I should discover any charms in her. I 

Among (he losses I sustained by the flight of youth, Z'l 
ought to regret my vanity. 1 had not enough of it for a I 
robe, but I had enough for a vest ; enough to keep m» I 
warm and comfortable. Not a rema&nt have I now. Why 1 
be ashamed of our worthy party ? Did I espouse it for iti J 
virtues? Was it ever in high repute for its fidelity?1 
What is it to me whether a couple or two of housed pards I 
bite one another's tails off or not, excepting that they Ji» I 
down iha quieter for it afterward ? They have still headfl J 
and necks to be led along by. We have only to walk up ■ 
to them firmly, to look at them steadily, speak to them J 
boldly, lay the hand upon them confidently as their i 
masters, and grasp them with a tenacity that neither J 
relaxes nor hurts. He who does this, and there are some 1 
who can do it, may go forth and catch other beasts witli | 
tiiem, and feast all his friends in the city. 



CLZX. ASFABIA TO PERICLES. 

There is irritation in your irony, O Pericles ! your 
spirit is not at rest. Unworthily, for the first time since 
I knew you, have you thought and spoken ! Thought! 
no, Pericles 1 passion is not thought. Contumely has 
produced this bitterness ; it left you with the words. 
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CLXXI. PERICLES TO ASTASIA. 

Aepasia ! you h»ye looked into my be»rt, and purified 
it. Your indignities eometimes rise up before me ; and 
it ie only wlieu I am prompted to do wroog by others, 
that I recover ali my firmness. Athens has a right lo 
my solicitude and devotion. I will forget no favor Bhe 
has ever shown me, and remember no enmity. 

TO CLEONE. 



Peace is at all times a blessing ; and war, even the 
most prosperous, a curse. In war extremely few of men's 
desires are gratified, and those the most hateful ; iu peace 
many, and those the kindliest. Were it possible to limit 
the duration of hostiUties, the most adverse nations, in 
the enjoyment of a long security, would find time enough 
for the cultivation of the social affections, and for the 
interchange of hospitality and other friendly offices. As 
Bome bodily diseases, if they can only be deferred for a 
certain time, terminate altogether, so might the worst of 
social diseases, war. I do not much wonder that do 
Btatesmfiti ever upheld this truth ; but I do greatly that it 
ia to be found among the tenets of no philosopher. Wo 
women, who are liable to the worst outrages, and are 
framed by nature to the greatest susceptibility of fears, 
usually love war the most, until it enters our houses. 
We are delighted at the sound and at the spectacle from 
afar ; and no music ia more pleasing to our ears than that 
which ia the prelude to the cries of agony and death. 
The Spartans are now ravaging all the country round 
about us. Will they never let me visit their celebrated 
city? Must I never fancy I am a Helen while lam 
bathing in the Eurolas or the Tiasa ? I am curious to see 
their Skeias," and to compare it with our Hecatompedoo 

■ " It was of a cirular form, with a roof like an umbrella, and 
erected about 760 years B, C." — SI. John's Ancient Oreeee. The 
moat learned, the most uumprahenslve, and the most juilicioaa 
work ever written about the maunera, the iustitutiona, and thg 
locHlitiea r>f that country. 
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It would iQterest me the more, because in thia edifice Ibe 
lyre of our countrymau Timotheus is suspeuded. It was 
forfeiled, you know, for his haviog added foar eiringa. 
Woe betide those improvident creatures who add anythinu; ■ 
to CUP delights I But surely poor Timotheus must havaiJ 
fallen amoug the poets. 



CLXXm. ASPASIA TO PSEICLES. 

■When the war is over, as rarely it must be in anotli 
year, let ub sail amoug the islaods of the Mgx^u, and li 
young as ever. that it were pennitled ua to pastfl 
together the remainder of our lives in privacy aad retire* | 
ment 1 This ia never to be hoped for in Athens. 

I inherit from my mother a small yet beautiful houu 
in TcDoa : I remember it well. Water, clear and cold^ 
ran heibre the vestibule ; a sycamore shaded the whcd' 
building. I thiuk Tenos must be nearer to Athens tl 
to Miletus. Could we not go now for a few days? 
temperate was the air, how serene the sky, how beautij 
the country 1 the people how quiet, how gentle, 
kind-hearted I 

Is there any station so happy as an uncontested place 1 
ID a small community, where manners are simple, whera I 
wants are few, where respect is the tribute of probit^jT^ 
and love is the guerdon of beneficence? O Pericles I 1 
OB go ; we can return at any time. 



CLXKIV. AXAXAGORAB TO 

The gratitude and love I owe to Pericles induces me tj 
write the very day I have landed at Laiupsacos. 
are prudent, Aspasia ! and your prudence is of the baif 
quality ; instinctive delicacy. But I am older than j 
or than Pericles, although than Pericles by only si _ 
and, having no other prelcKt to counsel you, will i 
upon this. Do not press him to abstain from pul 
business ; for, supposing he is by nature no obstini 
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CQan, yet the long possession of authority has accustomed 
him to grasp t be lighter what is touched; as shell-fish 
contract the claws at an atom. The simile is not an 
elegant one, but I oO'er it as the most apposite. He 
might believe that you fear for bim, and that you ■n^iah 
him to fear ; this aluue would make htm pertinacious. 
Let everythiug take its season with him. Perhaps it is 
necessary that lie should coDtrol the multitude : if it is, 
he will know it ; even you could not stir him, and would 
only molest him by the attempt. Age is coming on. 
This will not loosen his tenacity of power . . it usually 
has quite the contrary effect . . but it will induce him to 
^ve up more of his time to the studies he has always de- 
lighted in, which, however, were insufficient for the full 
activity of his mind. Mine is a sluggard ; I have snr- 
reodered it entirely to philosophy, and it has made little 
or no progress ; it has dwelt pleased with hardly anything 
it has embraced, and has otlea run back again from foud 
prepossessions lo startling doubts ; it cnuld not help it. 

But as we Bometimcs tiad one thing while we are lonk- 
iug for another, so, if truth escaped me, happiness and 
contentment fell- in my way, and have accompanied ma 
even to Lampsacos. 

Be cautious, O Aspasia ! of discoursing on philosophy. 
Is it not iu philosophy aa m love? the more we have of 
it, and the less we talk about it, the better. Never touch 
npon religioQ with anybody. The irreligious are incurahle 
and inseasible ; the religious are morbid and irritable ; 
the former would scora, the latter would strangle yon. 
It appears to me to be not only a dangerous, but, what 
is worse, an indelicate thing, to place ourselves where 
we are likely to ace fevers and frenzies, wrilhings and 
diHtortions, debilities and deformiliea. Keligion at Ath- 
ens is like a fountain near Dodona, which extinguishes a 
lighted torch, and which gives a flame of its own to an 
unliglited one held down (o it. Keep yours in your 
chamber ; and let the people rim about with theirs ; but 
remember, it is rather apt to catch the skirts. Believe 
me, I am happy : I am not deprived of my friends. Imag- 
a little leas titroug in our later years tliau ia 
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our earlier. True, it alights on fewer objects, but it 
rests longer ou ihem, and sees them better. Pericles 
first. Kod lliea you, and ihen Melon, occupy my tboiiglits. 
I am wiili you Still ; 1 study with you, just as before, 
allliougli nobody talka aloud in the school-roooi. 

This is the pleasantest part of life, ObliFion throws 
hur light coverlet over our infancy ; and. soon after wa 
are out of the cradle, wo forget how Bouadly we had besrt" 
slumheriDg, and how dt^Ughtful were our dreams. ~ 
and pleasure conlend fur us almost ibe inBlanl wi 
from it ; and weariness follows whichever lias carried n 
away. We stop awhile, look around us, wonder to fi 
wo have completed the circle of existence, fold oar arm 
and fall asleep again. 



CLXXV. ASAXAGOTiAB TO ASPA8I4. 

Proxenos, a native of Massilia, is lately come over ta 
visit his relations and correspondenls.. The Fhoceeane, 
you know, were the founders of Lampsacos, long before 
they were driven by the invasion of Cyrus into Italy and 
Gaul. Like the generality of mercantile men, Proxenos 
is little attuehed to any system of philosophy, hut appears 
to hold in some esteem the name and institutions of Py- 
thagoras. Formerly we have conversed together with 
Ferides on this extraordinary man, regretting that so 
little is known of him in the midst of his celebrity. 
Hardly a century halli elapsed since he leil his native 
Samos, and settled on the peaceful shores of Italy. His 
presence, his precepts, his authority, his example, were 
unavailing to the preservation of that tranquillity, which 
the beauty of ihe climate, the fertility of the soil, and 
the freedom of the institutions, ought to have established 
and perpetuated. But it ia in the regions of the earth as 
in the regions of the air ; the warm and genial are ab- 
sorbed by the cold and void, and tempests and storms en^ 
sue. The happiness of thousands is the happiness of too 
many, in the close calculation of some inexpert contriver ; 
and he spoils the honey by smoking the hive. No sooner 
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nation at ease, than he who ehould be the fir^t to 
participate in the blessing, is the most uneasy ! and, 
when at last he has found a place to his mintl, before. he 
lies down Le scratches a hole in it, as the dogs do. Such 
had been the case at Samos, and such was likewise the 
case at Croton. The difference lay merely in this. Poly- 
cratcs was a man of abilities, and capable of holding tbe 
goYomment in bis single hand : be loved power, be loved 
pleasure, be contented the populace, and he reconciled the 
wise ; Croton was subject to the discretion of an oligar- 
chy, incompetent, arrogant, jealous, and unjust. It is 
untrue that Pythagoras was ever at enmity with him, or 
was treated by bim with disrespect. The one was as 
fond of authority as the other, and neither was willing 
tJJ divide it. Whatever could be done to promote the 
studies of the philosopher was done spontaneously by the 
chief magistrate, who gave him letters of recommenda- 
tiOQ to the king of Egypt. By these, and perhaps by 
these only, could be ever have penetrated into the inner- 
most recesses of the priesthood. Conversing with them, 
and observing their power over the people, he lost noth- 
ing of hia inclination to possess the same, and added 
much lo the means of acquiring it. Epimenides the 
Cretan was perhaps the exemplar he had resolved to fol- 
low, but with mitigated severity. Solon, with all hia 
wisdom, and never had mortal more, was unable to bring 
back the Atbenians to the simplicity aud equity of their 
forefathers. Knowing well their propensity to supersti- 
tion, which always acts with its greatest intensity on the 
cruel and the loose, he invited Epimenides to come and 
awethem by hia sanctity and his sacrifices. We ean- 
douht that he letl the whole management of their 
the discretion of the stranger. An Epi- 
menides, in all ages of the world, will possess more influ- 
ence than a Solon. Lustrations and sacrifices followed 
prodigies and omens ; and among the marvels and mir- 
acles which the Cretan seer displayed, the last was the 
greatest in the eyes of Athena. He announced his 
determination to return hqme, and reftised all the honors 
and riches the people would have lavished on him. £pi- 
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tnenides wanted nothtag : the gods were less moderate ; 
Ihey required a human victim. Cratinos was too happy 
in devoting his blood at the altar ; Ctesibias, on the 
bosom of his friend. 

Proxenos is come in by appointment, and has broken 
off an old alory which you know as well as 1 do, I will 
give you his ; but Dot without an account from you ia 
return, of what ia going on among the craft at Athens. 



CLXXTT. ASPASIA 1 

Secrecy and mystery drive the uninitiated into saspi- 
cion and distrust : an honest man never will propose, and 
a prudent man never will comply with, the condition. 
What is equitable and proper lies wide open on the plain, 
and is accessible to all, without an entrance through lab- 
yrinth or deCle. I do not love Pythagoras nor Epime- 
nides, nor indeed my friend Socrates so much as perhaps 
I should, who, however, beside his cleverness, has many 
good qualities. He, like Pythagoras, is endowed wili 
an extraordinary share of intellect ; but neither of them 
has attained the fixed and measured scope of true phil- 
osophy : the one being in perpetual motion to display his 
surprising tricks of rhetorical ingenuity, which tend only 
to the confusion of truth and falsehood, and consequently 
to indifference in the choice of them ; the other was no 
less active and restless in the acquiailion and maint&r 
nance of power. The business of philosophy ia to ex- 
amine and estimate all those things which come withia 
the cognizance of the understanding. Specula ' 
any that lie beyond, are only pleasant dreams, leaving 
the mind to the lassitude of disappointment, Tliey are 
easier than geometry and dialectics ; ihey are easier than 
the efforts of a well-regulated imagination in (he structuro 
of a poem. These are usually held forth by them as 
feathers and thistle-down ; yet condescend they neverth&- 
lesa lo employ them ; numerals as matter and mind ; 
harmony as flute and fiddle-strings to (he dances of the 
Stars. In their compositions they adopt the phraseology 
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and courtesy to the cadences of poetty. Look nearer ; 
and what do you see before you? ihe limbs of Orpheus, 
bloodless, broken, swollen, and palpitating on the cold 
and misty waters of theHebrus. Such are tie rhapsodical 
scraps in their visionary lucubrations. They would poi- 
son Homer, the purest and soundest of moralists, the 
most ancient and venerable of philosophers, not out of 
any ill-will to him, but out of love to the human race. 
There is oflea an enchantment in their sentences, by 
which the ear is captivated, and against which the intel- 
lectual powers are disinclined to struggle ; and there is 
sometimes, but very rarely, a simplicity of manner, 
which wins Uke truth. But wbeu ambition leads them 
toward the poetical, they fall flat upon thorny ground, 
Ko writer of florid prose ever was more than a secondary 
poet. Poetry, in her high estate, is delighted with ex- 
uberant abundance, but imposes on her worshipper a sever- 
ity of selection. She has not only her days of festival, 
but also her days of abstinence, and, unless upon some 
that are set apart, prefers the graces of sedateness to the 
revelry of enlhusiam. Sbe rejects, as inharmonious and 
barbarous, the mimicry of her voice and manner by ob- 
streperous aophiflis and argute grammarians, and she 
scatters to the winds the loose fragments of the schools. 

Socrates and bis disciples run about the streets, pick up 
every young persoa they meet with, carry him away 
with them, and prove to him that everything he ever heard 
is false, and everything he ever said is foolish. He must 
love his father and mother in their way, or not at all. 
The only questions they ask him are those which they 
kuow he cannot answer, aud the only doctrines they in- 
culcate are those which it is impossible he should under- 
stand. He has now fairly reached sublimity, and looks 
of wonder are interchangedathis progress. Is it sublime 
to strain our vision into a fog? and must we fancy we see 
far because we are looking where nobody can see farther? 
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CLXXTn. ANAXAQOBAS TO A8PASU. 



The Maseilian is intelligent and commanicative. Soi 
matters which he related at our conference jou will 
haps remember in Herodotus : others are his own stoiy. 
BO let him tell ihe whole in his own manner. 

" The unbroken i'orce of Persia was brought under the' 
walls of Phociea. Harpagos, equally wise and generous, 
offered to our citizens the most favorable terms c" 
der. They requested one day for deliberation. Aware 
of their intentions, he dissembled his knowledge, 
allowed them to freight their ships, embark, and 
away. His clemency was, however, no security to 
garrison. Within a few days the expatriated citizens 
landed again, slew every Persian within the waUs, then, 
casting a mass of iron into the sea, swore they would 
never return a second time until it rose and floated on the 
surface, Some historians would persuade us that, after 
this cruel vengeance, this voluntary and unanimous oath, 
the greater part returned. Such a tale is idle and absurd. 
The Persians would too aurely have inflicted due ven- 
geance on their perfidy. Some, however, did indeed sep- 
arate from the main body of the emigration, and came 
to reside here in Lampaacos, which their ancestors had 
founded, and where they continued on the most hospitable 
terms by frequent intermarriages . The bulk of the espft- 
dition reached Alalia, a colony of theirs, led recently into 
Corsica, Here ihey continued to reside but a little time 
unmolested by Ihe jealousy of the Carthaginians Bud 
Tyrrhenians, Undaunted by the coalition against them, 
and by the loss of many ships in a battle with the imit^d 
fleet of the confederates, they sailed to the neighborhood 
of the more aucient Grecian cities, and founded Elea, near 
Poseidouja. And now probably they first became 
quainted with the disciples of I'ythagoras. He himsi 
it is said, retired to Metaponton, and died there. Wl 
he went from Snmos to Croton, he was in the vigor 
life ; and not many years elapsed ere he beheld the OV' 
throw of his inslilutions. He is reported by some 
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hare attained aa extreme old age, which his tranquillity 
and temperance render probable. Even without this sup- 
poaitioa, he may, perhaps. Lave visited the coast of Gaul, 
before or after Ilie arrival of the Phocieans. Collecting, 
we may imagine, additional forces from the many lonjana 
whom the generals of Cyrus had expelled, they began to 
bnild the city of Massilia, not long after the eettlement 
at Elea, which the vicinity of powerful states, and its 
incapacity and insecurity for the mooring of a navy, ren- 
dered ineligible as the seat of government, or as a, con- 
stant station." 

Thus much I had collected from Proxenos, when he 
began to give me inibrmaiion on anchorages and harbors, 
importa and exporla ; I could not io common civility 
interrupt him, or ask anything better than what it pleased 
him to bestoiv on me. A3 our acquaintance strengthens, 
1 will draw more unreservedly from his stores. 



CLXXVUI. ASAXAGOKAS TO ASTASIA. 

Proxenos runs into some errors both in regard to facts 
and motives. It is false that Pythagoras, on returning 
from his voyage in Egypt, was indignant at finding a 
tyrant in his native city. Polycratea was in possession 
of the aupreoae power when the philosopher left the island, 
and used it witli clemency and discretion. The traveller 
might have gone and might have returned with discontent, 
but indignation is averse to favors, and these he was by 
no meana reluctant to accept. Finding he could not be 
the principal man among his fellow-citizena, he resolved 
to attain that rank where the supremacy was yet unoc- 
cupied. He had seen enough of the Egyptian and heard 
enongh of the Indian priesthood, to convince him that, by 
a system somewhat similar to theira, absolute power waa 
more attainable and more safe. He took lessons and pre- 
cautions ; and wherever there wasa celebrated and ancient 
temple, he visited its priests, and explored the origin and 
conduct of their institutiona and authority. In recom- 
pense for these, he is reported to have raised his tunic tfl 
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the holj' ones at Olympia, and to have displayed s golden \ 
thigh. Nothiag so royal, so godlike, had beea seea bidcq 
the reign of Pelops. A golden thigh is worth an ivory 
shoulder, Sui^h a miracle, we may be sure, was not 
altogether lost upoa the prophetess at Delphi, iLe fair 
Themis tocleia, who promulgated to him her secrets in 

Ilis doctrines were kept within his own circle, uoder 
the safeguard of aa oath. This in all couatries is and 
ought to be forbi<l(ten, as being the prerogative of tha 
magistracy. Love of supremacy was the motive in all 
his injunctions aod in all his actions. He avoided the 
trouble of office and the danger of responaibilily ; he 
excluded the commons, and called to hira the nobles, who 
alone were deemed worthyof serving hira. Among these 
he established an equality, which, together with the reg- 
ularity and fnigality of their living, must have tended to 
conciliate and gratify in some measure the poorer citizens. 
Certain kinds of animal food were forbidden, as in India, 
and other eonntries less remote, but, contrary to what we 
have often heard asserted, no species of pulse or vege- 
table, " Abstain from the bean" signified ^^ abstain from 
eheiinns to political employments." The teacher was in 
the place of parent to his disciples, who appear to have 
renounced all tlie natural adectione that hud sprung up 
before they entered the society. His regimen was mild 
and generous : its principal merit was, however, the re- 
pression of loquacity, — common in the ardor of youth 
after its chase in the fields of knowledge ; commoner, and 
more unbecoming, in the morose repose of an arrogant 
philosophy. The history of Pythagoras, forasmuch as he 
interests us in being the leader of a sect and of a party, 
is neither long nor obscure. The commons of Croton 
soon began to perceive that, under his management, the 
sons of the aristocracy would be no better inclined than 
their fathers had been to concede them an equal share in 
the government ; and the rulers themselves, day after 
day, lost somewhat of authority in their families. During 
the whole time that he had resided in Italy, the people of 
neariy all the Greek cities heaved indignantly under op- 
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preBsive oligarchies. Sybaria, whoso health they wera 
absorbing in more lian Circffian luxuries, rose first upon 
feet, and expelled the council of five hundred. They 
retired for refuge to the lords of Croton ; and, when 
Sybarites called for justice on them, the demand was voted 
an affront. And now, indeed, the veil of sanctity and se- 
clusion was violently rent by the disciples of the Samian. 
He incited them to maintain peace and good government ; 
pointed out to them the phantom of Freedom, how it 
blasted every region it passed over ; and adjured them to 
the defence of their rulers by the purity of their religion. 
They marched, fought a battle, won it, and Sybaris was 
swept from the earth. 

Discord, I suspect, Aspasia ! is the readiest of all 
the deities to appear at our invocation. The oligarchs 
of Croton, long accustomed to uncontrolled power and 
irresponsible injustice, refused to the army, now compre- 
hending alt the active ciiizens, even the smallest portion 
of the spoils. Again did the Crotoniats cry to arms ; 
and again, and in a better cause, were conquerors. I^h- 
agoras * and his disciples fied before them, and the haJl in 
which they assembled was reduced to ashes. 

It is only a free city that is strong ; for it is only in a 
free city that the mass of the people can be armed. 



CLXXrX. ASPASIA TO ANAXAGOeAS. 

Meo of powerful minds, although they never give up 
Philosophy, yet cease by degrees to make their professions 
inform, and lay ultimately the presenis they have received 
from her at the feet of History. Thus did Herodotus, 
thus did HecatfEus, and thus, let me hope, will Anax- 
agoras. The deeds of past ages are signally reflected on 
the advancing clouds of the future : here insurrections 
and wrecks and conflagrations ; here the ascending, there 
the drooping diadem ; the mighty host, the mightier man 
before it ; and, in the serener line on the horizon, tha 
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emersion of cities and citadels over far-off seas. There 
are those Trho know in what quarter to look for them ; 
but it ia rarely to their Lands the power of promoting the 
good, or averting the evil, is intrusted. Yet, O Antix- 
agoras I all is not liideons in the past, all is not gloomy in 
the liitnre. There are commuoities where the boat and 
wisest are not utterly cast aside, and where the robe of 
Philosophy is do impediment to the steps of men. Idlj 
do our sages ciy out against the poets tor mistuning the 
heart and misgoreraing the intellect. Meanwhile they 
themselves are occupied in selfish vanities on the side of 
the affections ; and, on the side of the understanding, in 
froitlesB, frirolous, indefinite, interminable disquisitions. 
If our thoughts are to be reduced to powder, I would 
rather it were for an ingredient in a love-potion, to soften. 
with sympathies tbo human heart, than a charm for 
raising up spectres to coolract and to coerce it. If dust 
is to be thrown into our eyes, let it be dust from under a 
bright enlivening sun, and not the effect of frost and wind, 
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Philosophy is but dry bread : men will not live upon it, 
however wholesome ; they require the succulent food and 
exciting cup of Religion. We differ in bodily strength, 
in compactness of bone, and elasticity of sinew ; but wa 
all are subject to the same soilness, and nearly to the same 
distemperature, in the nobler animators of the frame, the 
brain and bl6od. Thus it is in creeds ; the sage and sim- 
ple, the ardent enthusiast and the patient investigator, fall 
into aud embrace with equal pertinacity the most absurd 
and revolting tenets. There are as many wise men who 
have venerated the ibis and cat, as there are who have 
bent their heads before Zeus and Pallas. No extrav- 
agance in devotion but ia defended by some other tower- 
ing above it ; no falsehood but whose features are 
composed to the semblance of truth. By some people 
those things are adored that eat them ; by others, thoao 
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that lliey eat. Hen must rest here ; superstition, satiated 
and gorged, can go no farther. 

The progression of souls is not unreasonable, tlse 
tranamigralion is. That we shall pass hereafter into 
many slates of successive existence is credible enough ; 
but not upon earth, not with earthly passions. Yet 
Pythagoras was bo resolute and so unguarded, that he 
asserted to himself & aeries of lives here among men, by 
the peculiar and especial favor of the gods, with a per- 
fect eonsciousnees of every change he had undergone. 
Others became dogs, wolves, bears, or, pcrad venture, 
men. agaia ; but knowing as little of what Lad happened. 
Severthelesa, he pretended that these transmigrationa 
were punishments and rewards. Which is punished? the 
dead creature or the living? the criminal man or the 
guiltless animal? Some believe theycan throw their stna 
into a fox ; others (in Africa for instance) into a priest. 
Now the priest may have received what he esteems an 
equivalent ; the fox is at once a creditor and a debtor, 
with little hope, on either side, of indemnity or balance. 
It is only when you or Pericles were my audience, that I 
ever was inclined to press hard against the inconsistencies 
of philosophers. But we most trace things to their origin 
where we can. The greater part of those now prevalent 
are aacribable to the school of Samos. Numerals were 
considered by the teacher as materials, end not only as 
the components, but as the elements, of the world. He 
misunderstood his own theory : the reason is, he made it 
his own by theft. The young persons who are hearers 
of the warier Socrates, catch at it in the playground, and 
the ill-compacted cake crumbles under their hands. 

Unfavorable as my evidence must appear, and is, I am 
fortunate ia being able to lay before you another and 
comelier representation of a philosopher so enriched by 
genius. 1 have always, in all companies, and upon all 
occasions, been spariagof coy questions, and have exerted 
the uttermost ingenuity I am master of, in drawing the 
truth on, without such an instmmeat of torture. Prob- 
ably I have lost by age a part of my dexterity, or presence 
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of mind, or dcterminalion ; for Proxenos, at the close of ' 
our conference, said aloud and sharply : 

"Tou shall never make (Ant out, I think him a. very | 
honest man ; and I think nobody an honest man who > 
thinks otherwise." 

''Fair Proienoa!" I replied, "you are now greatly 1 
more than a philosopher. Some favorite god alone could [ 
have inspired all this entfausiara. In the vigorou 
pression of that terse apothegni is there not somewhat | 
more of the poet than of the Pythagorean ?" 

'■ I believe there may be," replied be, " I was always I 
mueh given to poetry." J 

lie grew instantly calm upon my compliment, and said, 1 
with the most polite complacency; 

" Well 1 I am not o match for yon Half-Alheniane ; 
but read this little volume by my friend Psyllos of Meta- 
ponton ; it will open your eyes, I warrant it," I 

" Blessings upon it, then!" said I, bending over and I 
taking it with due revereuce ; " many of late have done i 
quite the contrary." 



CLXXXI. PSTI-LOa TO PISANDEB OF ELEA, 

On Ike X-aicgiver of the Gauls, forwarded to Clkosb. 

" Pisander ! when last we met, I promised you I would 
make farther inquiries into the subject of our couversa- 
tion at the house of Euryalos, and that I doubted not of 
success in attempting to prove the identity of Pythagoras 
and Samotes. Strange, that the idea should have oc- 
curred to no one else in the course of many generations. 
Was it not sufHciently clear for the follower of truth? or 
was it not sufficiently dark and intricate for the lover of 
mystery and paradox? I imagine it stood between both, 
at an equal distance from the road of each, and thus it 
was passed nnnoticed. 

" There is nobody then who can explain lo me what was 
the religion of the Gauls at the time of the Phocffian emi- 
gration. Samotea is recorded as their legislator. Leg- 1 
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iBlalion here includes, as it necessarily must in ages of 
barbarism, not only the civil institutions of the people, 
bnt likewise tlie religious. Tet neither the character nor 
the tenets, neither the period Bor the country, nor indeed 
the existence of Samotes, have over been ascertained. 
Ask the people who he was, and they will tell you tbat 
he came to them over the sea, long ago. Computation of 
time, past and future, never occupies, never occurs to, 
the barbarian. It was long ago that the old tree, against 
which his cabin leans, sprang up ; long ago since the 
cabin was built ; long ago since he was a child. What- 
ever is not visible to him, or was not, has feeble hold on 
bis memory, and never enters into bis calculation. As 
lawgiver of the Gauls, Samotes is acknowledged to hare 
instructed them both in Ihe ceremony of human oblations 
and in the creed of the metempsycbosis ; for these are 
mentioned together in the first opening of tlieir history. 
Bnt it appears to me that the metempsychosis, which is 
generally held as the basis of druidism, is adventitious. 
We shall find that this institution is composed of two 
extremely different and obstinately discordant parts. One, 
the result of ferocity, varies but little from what exists 
in the early state of most nations ; which diversity may 
be accounted for, from their climate, their wants, their 
habits, and pursuits. The other is ingrafted on its sav- 
age stock, by the steady but not sufficiently impressive 
hand of a gentle and provident philosophy. You ask me 
when? by whom? One word will solve both questions : 
by Samotes ; by the man of Samos. Do you doubt that 
be ever was in Gaul? And do you think it probable 
that, with bis fondness for travelling, his alacrity ia in- 
quiry, he would have resided many years in Italy, aud 
have never once visited a country so near to him, a coun- 
try so singular in its customs, at least in the combination of 
them, if such custotna then esnsled, a coatilry on whoee shores 
the most valiant of his own countrymen were landing? 
If at this early epoch the tribes of Gaul believed in the 
metempsychosis, would not sympathy, would not admira- 
tion, have impelled him thither? But if, on the contrary, 
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I the doctrioe did not prevail, who introduced it? whtit ^ 



the doctrioe did oot prevail, who introduced it? whtit 
author of greater weight? I am curious to leam his 
name or bia country. Perhaps by knowing the one, we 
may guess the other, since the ideas he impressed sad 
left behind him are stamped with a peculiar mark. It 
may be argued that, able to inculcate lastingly on the 
mind of his Gallic proaelytes a dogma which seem^ to 
have been received but partially, and to have soon disap- 
peared, where he lived in the full exercise of authority, 
he still was nnable to abolish, as he would ^'ish to do, 
their sanguinary rites. He was : for it is easier lo leam 
than to unlearn what incessantly works and excites and 
agitates our passions. The advantages of the metemp' 
sychosis were perhaps the most striking of any that 
could be presented to warlike minds ; to which minds, 
you must have remarked, O Pisander, advantages will 
present themselves more readily than disadvantages. Be- 
side, the Druids, whom we cannot well consider at any 
time a very enlightened order, or likely to see every con- 
Bequence, every contingency, had no direct interest ia, 
Buppressitig such a doctrine. New colonies were endeav* 
oring to establish themselves in their country ; and col- 
ouies nro the unfailing seed of wars. For, if theyflouri^, 
they require an accession of territory ; if they do not 
flourish, they either turn into vagabonds and robbera, or 
employ violence to removethe obstaclesthalimpedetheir 
industry. Something great, then, and something new 
was wanting, since the danger that impended was both 
new and great. Immolations before them on one side, 
and the sublime view of the metempsychosis on the other, 
what could either shake the confidence or abate the cour- 
age of the Gauls ? A Dew body was new armor, 
beautiful, strong, in which they would elude the rage 
and laugh at the .impotence of War. It was dello^tftil 
to try other scenes of existence, to extinguish their burn- 
ing wounds in the blood of their enemies, and to mount 
from the shields of their comrades into fresh life and 
glory, 

" A religion thus compounded ia absurd and contradic- 
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tory, but contradiction and abaurdity in religion ar 
peculiar to barbarians. The sacrifice of a, hnmnn v 
was deemed the most solemn and important duty, and 
they would rather abandon any olher ceremony than 
this. They were savage ; we are civilized ; they fought, 
and their adversaries were to share their immortalily ; 
we fight to make others as abject as ourselves. They 
had leaders of proud spirit who raised them to the 
heavens ; we have heavy oligarchs who bend us to t" 

" Kituals, in even the less ardent and intractable, a, 
not soon, nor easily, nor all at once, resigned. We must 
cease, then, to marvel that the most impressive, the most 
awful, and perhaps the most universal of devotions, hu- 
man sacrifice, should not have been overthrown by the 
declining years of Pythagoras. It Is true he retained his 
faculties to the last ; he retained also the energy of his 
mind ; but the voluntary exile of Samoa was purely a 
lawgiver in philosophy. His rejigion was not iutolerant 
nor intrusive, btit maialy adapted to the humbler offices 
of temperance and peace. Beyond this, little is known, 
and much is feigned of him. It would have been well if 
historians had related to us more of what he did, and 
less of what he did not. If, instead of the story of his 
dying iu a bean-field, through horror of its impurity, they 
had carefully traced and pointed out his travels, they 
would neither have mentioned his voyage to India* nor 
have omitted his voyage to Gaul. The priests on 
the Nile were at all times well acquainted with their 
brethren on the Indus and Ganges ; and indeed I belie 
that all the great temples of the world have secret c 
muuicatioQS. Do not liil up your hands, nly good Pisan- 
der ! not uudergrouud, not magical, but opened from 
time to time, in cases of difficulty and danger, through 
confidential agents.f . 

♦ If Pythagoraa had viiited India, the learned men who rc- 
companicd Alexander would have inquired after hiin, nnil would 
IiBve Biven the result. 

t The nse of gunpowder, for instance, If not of guns, was 
known to the prieaU iu coimtrie4 the most dielaot and of the 
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"All religions In which ihere isnocrafV nor cruelty, are 
pleftsJDg to the immortal gods ; because ail acknowledge 
their power, invoke their preeieoce, exhibit our dependeuce, 
and exhort our grutitiide. Therefore, let us never be re- 
miss iQ our duty of veneration to those holy men, who 
not only manifest tlieir good-will toward eucb na think 
and worship with them, but also toward the stranger at 
the atepa of other altars. While orators, and poeta, and 
philosophers too, are rioloua and quarrelsome, malicious 
and vindictive, Religion leads to herself, and calls her 
own, the priests of all persuasions, who extend their 
hands one to another from a distance, unrestricted bjr 
jealousy and undeliled by blood. 

" How great, O my friend, is our consolation 
certainty that our prayers and sacrifices are accepted I so 
long as the priests in our country and around us live fr»-. 
temally, let us likewise be of the household. But if nay 
devastating religion should spring up, any which rousea 
strife and spreads distrust, any which sunders man frota 
man, that religion must be rejected by the gods as 
wicked, and renounced by their worshippers as iDcfFec- 
tual. Tlie claimants of such an imposition shall never 
have from me white flour or salt. Should you question 
why the milder creed had little effect in Gaul, — why the 
golden rules are not valued by the people as the precioua- 
relics of a departed master. — I reply, that in such a stata 
of society it was impossible to bring them bodily into 
use. The priests alone (and it is not every priest who 
will readily sit down to be instructed) could profit by his 
knowledge of geometry, or would apply to practice oc 
speculation his theory of numbers. A few of them are 
not utterly ignorant of either ; and it is hence that the 
trickling may be traced. Men living in a state of bar- 
barism and warfare would entertain but small respect 
for injunctions to abstain from any obvious and palatable 
food. Silence, forbearance, quietude, it cannot be ex.- 

most di&'erenC religiona. The army of the MneedoniRns woi 
imitCen by ita lightningB under the walls of the OsydraeiimBj I 
the Oauls, and alterward the Fersiuu, under the temple of 
Delphi. 
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pected should be the inmates of a camp. Soldiers with- 
igular supplies (in which consists the main difficulty 
a which depend the maia advantages in the science 
ir) must subsist on whatever they can seize ; and 
without regular government (by which I can intend 
no other than of magistrates chosen by the people) would, 
if we consider the bean as employed in baUol, be ig- 
norant of the lax and foreign interpretation, 

" As the fountains of the most celebrated rivers are 
neither easily discoverable nor large, so it ofVen happens 
that things of the greatest moment, in the political and 
moral world, are derived Irora an obscure, from a remc 
and from a slender origin, I have given you my opinion 
on the cause of the suppositiou ; but, having beard another, 
however less probable, I will report it." 

"In the south of Italy, where Pythagoras resided, are 
several cities, Tarentura id particular, of Lacediemoniaii 
foundation. One festival of this people, whose ancestors 
were distinguished for frugality, was, cevertheless, even in 
the midst of priinitive Lacediemon, oven in the bosom of 
Temperance herself, deformed with foul excess. It was 
called The Feast of the flUwes. They carried male in- 
fants to the Temple of Diana, and, afVer exposing them- 
selves among the tents where the populace was assembled, 
fed them with the entrails of swiae, which had been sac- 
rificed, and with figs, vetches, and beans. Their morals, 
we may believe, were not rendered more austere by the 
fertility aod invitations of a delicious climate. At a i" 
tance from Taygetos and Cithteron, they were (allow 
the expression) beyond the latitudes of cheeking breezes 
from the headlands of bluff morality ; and the voice of 
the Syrens sounded in ears sealed only to the call of rep- 
rehension and reproof. The hunter of Laconia would 
have smiled to hear tfaem imitate liis shout, and tell the 
trembling Sybarite, their neighbor, that such were the 
shouts of Spartans. He would have wondered that ter- 
ror should be excited in another by that which excited 
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only ridicule in himaelf ; be would have stared not a litllo 
nt the start from tbe couch, tind the rustle of roses ou the 
marble floor, 

"Pythagoras could not say, Abstain from the city, ab- 
stain from the fellowship of the Tareatines; it would 
have ejtasperated them against him ; but he might bave 
beard related to him some instance of seusuality which 
happened at tliis festival, and might have said briefly, yet 
significantly. Abstain from beans. Ordinances have often 
been observed and commemorated far beyond the intent 
and expectation of their founder. Certain it is that, for- 
merly as at present, in the popular stales of Italy, the 
election and rejection of magistrates were signified by 
beans ; and no less evidently was it the interest of tha 
philosophical stranger to dissuade his auditors from the 
concerns of state. This, while it procured toteralioa and 
conciliated esteem, introdnced ihem to such habitudes of 
close reflection, as withheld them from being the agitators, 
and fitted them to become, by just degrees, tbe leaders of 
the common wealth. Afler all, if they pursued anyothi 
line of conduct, he at least would escape uncensured, 
might complete ivithout jnridifel, or, what he would i 
have deprecated, popular molestation, his scheme of 
eral reform. 

" 'Abstain from beans' we have considered in a moral' 
and political, but also in a religious point; it may easitfH 
be defended, by high authorities. Ilowever, I must ex- 
press my doubts whether in the lifetime of Pytbagorajjr 
his followers abstained from this article of food. Is it. 
not probable that those who came after him took the let- 
ter for the spirit, as we know it to have happened in some 
other doctrines, and within a century from the founder's 
death.' To abstain with rigor from things indifierent 
(and from some indeed they did abstain), may not appear 
consistent wilh the exercise of reason. Arrogant it may 
be thought in him who commanded, and infauline in those 
who obeyed. But, in the religions which have continued 
the longest, certain foods (it is said) are prohibited ; and 
the observance of such prohibition is the moral cause of 
Ho who will not obey in what is easy. 
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will not obey in what is difficult ; but the subjoctaof these 
Ihcocratical governmenla are every day refreshed wilh 
the exercise of salutary compliance. At the mament 
-vibea a sense of duty is liable to be extinguished in others, 
in them it ia sure to be excited : there is piety if tfaey 
fast ; if they satisfy their hunger there is piety. It ap- 
pears to me, that the wisest and most provident of ori- 
ental legislators are in nothing more worthy of our esteem 
iiQtl veueratiou, thaa in the ordinance of these probibi- 

nations have not, been cannibals? Why does it revolt 
more strongly against our senses to eat a man than to kill 
one ? The crime in itself is surely not so great. Nature 
has fixed certain barriers, of which many seem fancifully 
chosen and arranged, against the imiption of our appe- 
tites. There are animals never brought upon our tables, 
although the flesh is said to be wholesome and the Savor 
grateful. It is needless to. seek how first it happened 
that man violated the semblance of himself and of his 
gods. Was it war, was it fanaticism, or was it famine, 
that impelled him to the accursed sacrifice? Fisander! 
Pisander I he had tasted the fatness of the lamb that he 
carried in his bosom ; he had tempted the fuwn by ca- 
resses from afar ; it had licked his hand, and he had shed 
its blood! 

" Cannibals have been found where food was plentiful ; 
and the savage does not loathe for its ugliness the hugest 
serpent. There mast be something, and it must be iu 
the brute creation, which he shall fear to consume for 
the impiety of the deed. 

" The sacrifice of a human victim can only be performed 
with the concurrence of prince or magistracy. Of course 
Pythagoras could not oppose if, consistently with his 
profession of abstaining from their concerns. Neverthe- 
less he was at liberty to introduce a doctrine which, as 
the day of cultivation advanced, would undermine the 
pyre and release the victim. The Druids were, and are, 
and always will be, barbarous. Their order has not ex- 
isted long, and will soon terminate, the Gauls being not 
ODly the most ferocious of mankind, but the most suspi- ^ 
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cionB apd acute; Ihey are alno the moat TersalUe, the 
most inconstaot, and (what makes Bad work with solem- 
nities), on the detection of hall or blemish, men of irre- 
pressible mimicry and uDquenchable derision. Those is 
the vicinity of MasHilia are free ab^ady from the furies 
of fanaticism. Intercourse with the Tyrrhenians and 
Ligoriana has bumaaized them greatly, and the softer 
voice of Ionia has now persuaded them, that the godfl 
can take ns when they want us, without wicker-baskets ; 
and that the harp and dauce are as pleasant to them as 
the cries and agonies of dying men." 

Thus ends the epistle of Psyllos ; and at least in the 
end of it I flunk we shall agree. His comfits wiB' 
sweeten my pomegranate. 




Whatever may be the partiality of your Maseilian io- 
Pythagoras, it ia evident enough that the philoaopber of 
Samos, possessing great acquired intelligence, and gifted 
with extraordinary powers of mind, was an intriguer and 
an impostor. And truly, Ana^ragoras, it is much to 
be desired that others now living were exempt &oin a 
certain part of such an imputation. Our friend Socrates, 
I am sorry to say, intimates to his frienila in private that 
he has a kind of Genius always at his ear, who fore- 
warns him in affairs apparently the most indiSerent. If 
we couaider it well, we shall be of opinion that there are 
few things so indifferent as they seem to us ; few, the 
consequence of which may not, visibly or invisibly, act 
with grave importance on the future. But if a Genius, 
a superhuman power, were to influence the actions of 
any man, surely it would be those which must necessarily 
put in motion the levers and regulators of a common- 
wealth. We are all under the guidance of a deity if we 
will let him act on us ; but it is as easy to slip from un- 
der his guidance, as it is difficult to escape from the peUr 
alties of our error. Already there are some who are 
jealous of Socrates and his Genius ; and who porhapa 
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may try liereafler whetlier the Genius will help him to 
elude the laws. For novelties in religion, as you know, 
are not held guiltless ; and a Genius thai renders a man 
wiser or better is indeed an innovator. As they cannot 
riLleh him, I fear Ifaey may lay their hands upon c 
Socrates. 



CLXXXUI. ANAXAG0RA8 TO PEEICLES. 



easier to answer the questions than the kindnesses 
of your letter. I will hegin, then. 

We have not two faetions ; aristocracy has kept aloof 
from Lampsacos. The people find themselves so secure 
and comfortable under the ancient laws, that they would 
no more hazard any innovatioD, than they would alter 
their course at sea when they were sailing with a favor- 
able wind. They hardly can be brought lo believe that 
any nation hath abrogated two laws in twenty or thirty 
years, or hath been obliged by prosperity or adversity to 
enact so many in so brief a space of time. Miletus was 
always just to her colonies. She has founded more than 
sixty ; and not a single one liaa ever had reason to com- 
plain of her exactions or restrietiona. All the great em- 
pires that have existed in tbe world, Chaldxa, Bab;^lonia, 
Media, Persia, all these taken together, have not sent 
out the hundredth part of what has gone forth from the 
bosom of Miletus. Surety, of political glory this is the 
highest ; to rear carefully a numerous family, educate it 
honestly, protect it bravely, and provide for it plenteously 
and independently. Her citizens have more reason to 
be proud of this section in their polity, than some others 
who are much powerfuller. Would not every mother 
wish to see her own features in her daughter? her own 
constitutional strength, her own character, her own pros- 
perity? What inconsistency then, what folly, what mad- 
ness, for the metropolis to wish otherwise in regard to 
her colony 1 Is the right arm stronger by rendering the 
left weaker? Gain we any vantage-ground against our 
enemy by standing on the prostrate body of our child? 
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To whom am I wriling? lo Pericles? yes, to him 
the man who beat knows ihat Iho Hiroageat reasons of! 
Rtale proceed I'rom the mouth of Jusiice. 

And now let me loose again. Seldom have I written^ 
and never have I spoken, so long at a lime on such m-] 
subject. Could you ever draw from me even bd opiDion 
on these matters, in a city where (exeepiing myself) yoa 
alone preserved in them your calmnes^s, equanimity, and 
compoHiire? Even Aspasia, who unites the wisdom of 
the heart to the wisdom of the understanding, and has 
mora in both than any one else in either, was sometimes 
in perturbatioo at politics, and sometimes in grief. 

A while since 1 sent her a dozen or more of such. 
verses as our young people, and others who should know 
belter, are idle enough to compose iu the open air. My 
neighbor, Proxenos the Massilian, lias been employed' 
in making a collection from the gardens round about 
The greater part, he tells me, are upon love and flowers, 
dews and suns, stars and moons, evenings and mornings, 
springs and autumns. He observes that summer is 
rather out of litvor with the poels ; and that where 
winter is mentioned, he bas olYen found the whole com- 
position scored across with a nail, or with a piece of tile, 
or defaced in some other way na nigh at hand. Proxenos 
is no poet, and therefore it is the more amusing to hear 
him discourse on poetry. 

"I am sated with flowers," said he. "The Muses 
oaght to keep out of the market ; if they must come into 
it, let them not come as green-grocers. See, what a large 
proportion in my collectiou is upon flowers and foliage, 
with here and there a solitary turtle-dove, and a nightin- 
gale deplorably bclimed. A few pious men, indeed, have 
written in reverence of the tutelary god, and have done 
ail they could to repress the licentiousness of the young 
and thoughtless. The best inscription I have found 
among them is in the garden ol' Mnestheus ; ^d this, per- 
haps, is worth preservation rather for its grave admonilJoa 
and religious sentiment, than its poetry." 

So far Proxenos. I do not remember what were thosftl 
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Toungstere ! who write fulse names, and slink behind 
The honest garden-god tij hide-joarselTea, 
Take heed unto jonr wajs I the worahipM 
Bcqnires from all upright BtraightforwardoeaB. 
Away, awaj then subterf^ige wilfa him 1 
I would not chide aeverely; nor would he, 
UcdeBB ye thwart him ; for alike we know 
Te are not cliildieher than elder folk, 
Who pionaly (in doing ill) beliere 
. That every god seea eyery man . . but one. 



CLXXXIV. ASPASIA TO ANAXAG0KA8. 

The style of your PsyUoa ia, I presume, MaBsUian. 
Il6 walks heavily through high-stemmed leafy flowers. 
Does he not deserve now this little piece of imitation? 

Forbear to eall it nxickery ; for mockery ia always mda 
and inhumane. 

Our friend Socrates has taken a wife. In every danger 
he has hoen thought singularly brave ; and, ii' she is what 
ahe is represented, the action proves it. He retains his 
<:ustora of sitting in the porticos, and beckoning to pass* 
ers, and conversing on loveliness, and commending equa- 
nimity, and driving the school-men mad. Yet among the 
Epithalamiona, the cleverest is one which eelebratea him 
for the quality most remote from hia character. Thales 
and Fherecydes and Pythagoras, and aome few more, 
would really have made Philosophy domestic. Our epitha- 
tamiast, inteuding nothing satirical, tells Socrates (whom 
neither celibacy nor marriage have detained at home, and 
who never could resist an opportiinityof wrangling, while 
a aophiat or a straw was before him) that he first brought 
Philosophy from heaven into private houses I I hope he 
will tind her in his own as often ua he wants her ; but if 
e is resolved to bring her down into ours, such as we 
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have BeeD her lately, llio city will be all in a bustle 
the double-bolting of doers. 
!Let the archona look to it. 



CLXXXV. ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 



I have been exhorting Pericles to leave Attica for s 
while, and to enjoy with me tlie pleasures of retirement 
in the little isle of Tenos. - He listened to my entreaty 
with fai:4 usual attention and interest, and soon began to 
expatiate on the charms, oq the benefits, on the necessity, 
of retirement. Without a question I fancied I had per- 
suaded him to compliance, when, with an air of sadness 
BO attempered with sweetness as it ne<rcr was in any other 
man, he said to me : " Aspasia ! you can create in me aa 
manj wishes as spring up in the bosom of a child; audit 
18 partly by planting Ihe slips of your own in mine, and 
partly by the warmth of your eloquence. What then 
must be my sense of duty to my country, if, after all 
these representations, and a{ter all my fatigues and inju- 
ries, my determination is 6xed to remain some time longer 
in the ciiy. Hereailer we may visit Tenos ; hereafter I 
may drink of the limpid brook, before the house, whose 
cold water has reddened this band when you were little. 
We will build our navies on it ; we will follow them along 
the bank, and applaud thorn as Ihey clash. Even I foresee 
a perfidy in Aspasia ; she will pretend to run as fast as 
she can, and yet let Pericles outrun her. No, no ; that 
kiss shall not obviate such duplicity. Have I no reason 
for the suspicion, when you often have let me get the bet- 
ter of you in argument? Anotber and easier life may 
await us there, when this political one is uncoiled Iroiii 
us. But our child must associate with the children of the 
Athenians ; he must love his father's friends ; he must 
overcome and pardon his father's adversaries. We ought- 
never to buy happiness with our children's fortunes ; bot 
happiness is not the commodity ; it ia desertion, it ia ev*« 
sion, it is sloth. However, there is at last a time when 
we iDa_y hang up our armor, and claim the stipend of re- 
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f trement aad Tcpbse. Meanwhile let us fix our eyes on 

Whelher, O Cleoae, we regard the moral or the mar 
terial world, there ia a sileat serenity in the highest ele- 
vation. PericlcB appears the greater when seen on his 
solitary eininence against the sky. Power has rendered 
him only more gracious and compliant, more calm and 

CLXXXVI. ANAXAGOKAS TO ASPASIA. 

Pericles tella mo that you are leaa tranquil than you 
were formerly, and that he apprehends you are affected 
not a little by the calumnies of your enemies. 

If it is true that there can he no calumny without malice, 
it is equally so that there can be no mahce without some 
desirable quahty to excite it. Make up your mind, As- 
pasia, to pay the double rate of rank and geniua. It is 
much to be the wife of Pericles i it is more to be Aspa- 
sia. Names that lie upon the ground are not easily set 
on fire by the torch of Envy, bnt those quickly catch it 
which are raised up by fame, or wave to the breeze of 
prosperity. Every one that passes is ready to give them 
a shake and a rip ; for there are few either so busy or BO 
idle as not to lend a hand at undoing. 

You, Pericles, and myself, have a world of our own, 
into which no Athenian can enter without our permission. 
Study, philosophize, write poetry. These things I know 
are difficult when there is a noise in the brain ; but begin, 
and tbe noise ceases. The mind, slow in its ascent at 
first, accelerates every moment, and is soon aboTe the 
hearing of frogs and the sight of brambles. 



CLSXXVII. ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

A pestilence has broken out in the city, so virulent in 
its character, so rapid in its progress, so intractable to 
medicine, that Pericles, in despite of my remonstrances 
and prayers, insisted on my departure. He told me tiutt. 
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if I delayed it a eingle da^, his inflaeace might be insaffl-* 
cient to obtain me a reception in any town, or any ban> 
let, ihrougLout the whole of Greece. He baa promised 
to write to me daily, but he declared be could pot aaaure 
me tbat his letters would come regularly, althoagb be piuv J 
poses lo send ihem secretly by the shepherds, fumigateAl 
and dipped in oil before they depart from Athens. 
has several farms in Thessaly, under Mount Ossa, i 
Sicurion. Here I am, a few sladions from the wallfl.l 
Kever did I breathe so pure an air, so refreshing in thai 
midst of suQuner. And the lips of my little Pericles ara^ 
ruddier and softer and sweeter than before. Nothing i: 
wanting, hut that be were less like me and more like his 
father. He would have all my thoughts to bimaelf, were 
Pericles not absent. 



CLXXXVm. CLEOSB TO ASFASI4.. 

Aspasia 1 1 will not allow either the little Pericles, or the 
great one, or both together, to possess all your thoughts. 
Nay, your letter itself contradicts you. Cleone and the 
plague must intercept and divide them occasioually. 

Pestilences are maladies that rage with more violence 
than others, but, like all violent things, soon pass aw-ay. 
The worst effects of them are the seditious, and other sad 
irregularities, that always burst forth when the banner of 
Death is unfurled in a popnlous city. But it is mostly the 
intemperate that are swept away. 

Alas 1 I must not dissemble the magnitude of the dan- 
ger ; fori know your resolution, I might say rashness. 
What I have written is true ; but I am most afraid that 
you will not fear enough. Keep up your courage where 
you are ; do not exert it anywhere else. 



CLXXXIX. ASPASIA 1 



Cleone I Cleone ! if yon could but see Athens, yon 
would £nd it a ditch to throw all yotu- dogmas into. The 
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peBtilenco haa not only seized tie intemperate, but, like 
that which Chryses imprecaled on the Greeks before 
Troy, amilten nobler heads after the viler, Periclea hira- 
aelf has not escaped it. He refused to abstain from ap- 
pearing in the asaemblies of the people, and among the 
consultations to regulate (as far as might be) the burial 
and burning of tbe dead. His temperance and courage, 
the most efficacious preservatives against contagion, failed 
at length in the effect. The fever seized him, and al- 
though he has risen fiTjm his bed free from all symptoms 
of the distemper, his strength is impaired, and many years 
(he tells me) seem to have crowded into a lew days. 



CXC. ANAXAG0RA3 TO ASPASIA. 

Behold, Aspasia ! I s^nd you verses. They certainly 
are less valuable than some in your collection, bat, to 
moke up the difTerQucc, I cucIobq a cockle-shell : 

Beaat; t thou art a wanJcrcr on tho earth, 
And hast no temple in the fairest isle 

Or city over-jea, where Wealth and Mirth 
And all the Oraces, all the Muses, smile. 

Yet theie have alwaja nurat thee, with such fond, 
Such lasting lore, that the; hare followed up 

Tby steps thro' every land, and placed beyond 
The reach of thirsty Time tliy neciar-cup. 

Thou art a wanderer, Beaut; I like the rays 
That now upon the platan, now upcm 

The sleepy lake, glance quick or idl; gaze, 
And DOW arc manifold and now are none. 

I have call'd, panting, afte^ thee, and thou 

Hast turn'd and look'd and eaid some prett; word. 

Parting tlie hBir,perhupH, upon my hrow. 
And telling me none ever was preferr'd. 

In more than one bright form baaC thou appear'd, 
In iQUre than one sweet dialect hast spoken ; 

Beauty I Ihy spells the heart wilhin me heard, 
Qriav'd that they bound it, grieves that they are bioken. 
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All the verbiage which you will find below I foand 
rudely scrawled on a eConc-table, in the garden of my 
next neighbor Parmenio. I perceive it to be of little 
worth by this ; it haa found an imitator, or rather a cor- . 
respondent ; yot, as he writes angrily, it may not be much J 

These are scratched under the preceding : 

I have some merit too, old man I 

And show me greater if you enn. 

I always took what Br^auty gnve, 

Nor, when she enatch'd it back, look'd grave. 

Us modest youtha it most beseems 

To drink from out tlis nitming streama i 

I/ove OD their bunks delighta to dwell . . 

The bucket of the household well 

He never tuga at, thinking fit 

Only to quench hia torch in it. 

Shameleaa o!d fellow 1 do you boaat 

Of conqueEta upon every coast? 

I. O ye goda 1 should be content 

(Tea, after all the eigbs I've spent, 

The eighe, und, what is yet more hard, 

The minas, talents, gone in nard t) 

With only one : I would confine 

Meekly this liome-sick heart of mino 

Twixt Lanpsacoa and Hammon's Bhrine. 



CXCr. ASPASIA TO ANAX4G0KA8, 

It is really odd enough that no temple or altar was ever 1 
dedicated to Beauty, Vengeance and other such person-, 
agfes, whom we, Anaiagoraa, venture occasionally to call 
allegorical, have altars enow, and more than enow of 
worshippers. 

Whatever, in your satirical mood, you may think about 1 
the cocklc'shell, I shall always value it, as much nearly ] 
HB the verses, and I have ordere'd it to be made int< 
clasp for them. Taunt me, then, as oi^en as you plea 
it will be like girls pelting with roses ; if there is i 
' harm done, it is only to the fingers of the pelter. 
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CXCU. ASPASIA TO PEttlCLES. ^H 

' the fever is raging, and we are separated, my ^H 
^^.<u.o.t and delight is in our little Pericles. The letters ^M 
yoa send me come lees frequently, but I know you write ^| 
whenever your duties will allow you, and whenever men ^| 
are found couragaous enough to take charge of them. 
Although you preserved with little care the speeches you 
delivered formerly, yet you promised me a copy of the 
latter, and as many of the earlier as you could collect 
among your friends. Let me have them as soon as pos- 
sible. Whaterer bears the traces of your hand is pre- 
cious to me : how greatly more precious what is imprest 
with your genius, what you have meditated and spoken ! 
I shall see your calm thoughtful face while I am reading, 
and will be cautious not to r^ad aloud lest I lose the illa- 
sion of your voice. 



CXCIII. PERICLES TO 

Aspasia 1 do you know what you have asked of me ? 
Would you accept it, if you thought it might make you 
lore mo leas? Must your affections be thus loosened 
from me, that the separation, which the pestilence may 
render an eternal one, may be somewhat mitigated? I 
send you the papers. The value will be small to you, 
and indeed would be small to others, were it possible that 
they could fall into any hands but yours. Remember 
the situation in which my birth and breeding and bent If 
mind have placed me ; remember the powerful rivals I 
have bad to contend with, their celebrity, their popular 
ily, their genius, and their perseverance. You know 
how often I have regretted the necessity of obtaining the 
Lanishment of Cimon, a man more similar to myself 
than any other. I doubt whether he had quite the same 
management of his thooglits and words, but ho was 
adorned wilh every grace, every virtue, and invested hy 
Nature vrilh every high function of the soul. We bap- 
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pened to be placed by our fellow-citizenB at the head of 
two adveree factions. Son of the greatest man in our 
annala, ho was courted and promoted by the aristocracy ; 
I, of a family ao Icsa distinguished, was opposed to him 
by the body of the people. You must have observed, 
Afipasia, that although one of the populace may in tui}> 
bulent times be the posseesor of great power, it rarelj. 
has bfippeced that he retaiaed it long, or without many 
sanguinary struggles. Moroseness is the eveoing of tur- 
bulence. Every man aAor a while begins to think him- 
self as capable of governing as one (whoever he may be) . 
taken &om his own rank.' Amid all the claims and pre> 
teastons of the Ignorant and discontented, the eyes of a 
lew begin to be turned complacently toward the mora 
courteous demeanor of some well-born citizen, who pres- 
ently has an opportunity of conciliating many more, by 
EfSability, liberality, eloquence, conamiseration, diffidence, 
and disinterestedness. Part of these must be real, part 
may not be. Shortly afterward he gains nearly all the 
rest of the citizens by deserting his order for theirs : bis 
own party will not be lei't behind, but adheres to h im 
bravely, to prove they are not ashamed of their choice, 
and to avoid the imputation of inconsLstency, 

Aspasia I I have done mtb these carea, with these re- 
flections. Little of life is remaining, but my happiness 
will be coetaneous with it, and my reiiown will survive 
it ; for there is no example of any who has governed a 
state so long, without & single act of revenge or malice, 
of cruelty or severity. In the thirty-seven years of my 
administration Z have caused no citizen to put on mourn- 
ing. On this rock, O Aspasia! stand my I'ropyhea and 
my Parthenon. 
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} PERICLES. 

Gratitude to the immortal gods overpowers every other I 
impulse of my breast. You are safe. ' 

Perifles ! O my Pericles ! come into this purer air ! livB 
life over again in the smiles of your child, in the devotion 
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of your Aapaaia ! Why did you fear for me the plague 
within (he uity, the Spartans round it? why did you exact 
the vow at parting, that nothing hut your command should 
recall me again to Athena? Why did I ever make it? 
Cruel ! to refuse me the full enjoyment of your recovered 
healLh I crueller to keep me in ignorance of ita decline 1 
The happiest of pillows is not that which Love first 
presses ; it is that which Death has frowned on and passed 



OXCV. AlfAXAGOBAB TO ASPASI4. 

Have you never observed, most observant Aspasia, 
that there are many things which we can say in writing, 
and which we cannot so well deliver in speech, e7en to 
our nearest friend ? During all ihe time of my residence 
with you and Pericles, intimate as was our familiarity 
from the commencement, never once did either of you 
express a, wish to hear the reason why I left my country- 
men for strangers. The dislike I always had to relate 
my concerna, aud to present my features for iospeclion, 
withheld me from the narrative ; and delicacy withheld 
you from inquiry. 

Come, I will live over with you now that portion of my 
life which I did cot live with you before. I would not 
escape for refuge into crowds ; I would not repair my for- 
tune by hammering on the anvil in the Agora ; I would 
not (pardon my application of our proverb at Clazome- 
nai) make my purse of swine's ears. Such is the occu- 
pation of those who intend to profit by a public auditory. 

Often had I been solicited by Ihe worthier of the cit- 
izens to appear in public, and to take a pari, if not in the 
administration of affairs, at least in the debates. It ill 
Buitod my temper and turn of mind. Oura, like mo?t 
free cities, waa divided into two factions, the ariatocral- 
ical and democratical. 'While others were making their 
way forward to the head of them, 1 sat quietly at home, 
and, to relax my mind occasionally from its sustained 
and fixed position for loftier and purer spscniatioas, med- 
itated on the advantages and disadvantages of caoh govern^ 
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bad citizens to subvert good laws. 

leader of the people is more pernicious than a whole street- 

ful of impurities in the lower quarters of the community,. 

seeing that streams, foul or fair, cannot flow upward," 

Be sure, Aspasia, I uever promulgated such perilous 
doctrines. To prove that I was erroneous in the two 
£rst positions, the citizens would have poisoned or stoned 
me, and their orators would clearly riio# my unfitness to 
give advice, in my atlempting to demonstrate no more 
important or novel a truth than that water cannot run up 
a mountain. Such is the employment, such the ingenu- 
ity and sincerity of eloquence. 

I was inclined to the democracy, because I knew that 
all government ought to be chiefly for tlie advantage of 
the many ; but when I considered long and attentively its 
operations and effects, I began to doubt whether the peo- 
ple are more likely to know their interesia than the aris- 
tocracy are to promote them. Immovable property is 
the only sure pledge ibr political equity, and the holders 
are not at all times ready to offer it. Merchants are the 
worst of adventurers and gamesters, because their native 
land is not their country. Tliey are the sucklings of an 
alien, and love her best who gives them nutrinieiit. Their 
preponderance in a stale will invariably be its subversion. 

1 intended to speak of myself, but you see I cannot 
keep to my theme ; it soon tires me . . soon escapes ine. 
The scanty streamlet has run but a little way, and is lost 
among the sands. A few words more, however. Before 
I left my country, I offered some brief observations on 
important matters, then in discussion, to persons in au- 
thority. Do I much over-estimate my soUdily of intel- 
lect, juy range of comprehension, or my clearness of 
discernment, in believing that all these qualities in me, 
however imperfect, are somewhat more than equivalent to 
theirs? I concealed this truth from thera, if tmth it be, 
and told them only what I thought it was their interest, 
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and would surely be their intention, to perform. They 
rewarded me by suffering me to depart in peace, uni 
Bwered and unnoticed. We might imagine that advi 
like manure, ia only good and applicable wheii it has 
lain a long whUe by. He reasons ill who reasona willi 
a bad reaaoner . . he walks on chaff, and tires himself 
without progress and without impression. I never ex- 
postulate with the self-sufficient ; but on this occasion I 
desired a friend of theirs to inquire of them whether they 
thought a conflagration in Clazomenai would only wa 
tlieir baths a*id cook their dinners. Had I been wiili 
to abuse my faculties, it would have been an easy matter 
for me to have swept tbera from their places, and to have 
assumed the highest ; for the rapacious has no hold upon 
the people, and vulgar maoners io tbe candidate for off 
are no recommendation even to vulgar men. 
Here ended my hfe in my own couutry. 



CXCVI. CLEONE 1 

It has been wisely said that Virtue hath only to be 
seen to be beloved ; but unwisely, that Vice hath only to 
be seen to bo hated. Certain it is that the more habit- 
uated we are to the contemplation of a pure and placid 
life, Ihe more do we delight in it. I wish it were equally 
BO that every glance at Vice loosens a feather from her 
plumage, and that on a nearer approach and more stead- 
fast observation she grows hideous. Proofs to the con- 
trary tome before us every day. 

Eupolis, and Mnesilochos, and Callias, and Cratinos, 
like most other authors, are indifferent to any result from 
their writings but popularity and emolument. And we 
are informed hero at Miletus that several of your philos- 
ophers are now employing a language, On the powers and 
provinces of love, far more soductive to the passions of 
their youthful auditors than the most indecent of theat- 
rical ribaldry. For surely there is little seductive in a 
boisterous Jocularity, that seizes and holds down (he hand 
Irom the painfully blushing forehead, and forces the eyes to 
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see what tboy would slmn. Ionian manaera, I am afruil, 
are as Uceotioua as the Athenian : but ours are becuime 
80 by our intercourse with the Persians, the Athenian by 
theirs with the Philosophers. It is only of late that such 
poisonous perfumery has had this influence on the brain ; 
it is only since the departure of the sedate, unostentatious 
Auftsagoras, that syllogists have snapped their fingers at 
experimeat. Against such men the arrows of ridicule 
are well directed : but these arrows fall harmleBaly from . 
flowing robes ; and, indeed, the purple dye is everywhere I 
a panacea. 



OXCVII. ANAXAG0B43 TO PEKICLES. 

Thanks, O Pericles, for your provident care of me ! i 
Provident do I say? no, anything but that; kind, gener- j 
oua, profuse ; but if you really saw the extent of my | 
wants, you would only send me notice that you and those f 
about you are well aud happy. 

The fever which has broken out in your city will cer- ' 
tatnly spare you if you reside in the Acropolis ; and yet | 
yon tell me that you are resolved on taking no such, pre- 
caution, lest you should appear to claim an exemption i 
from the common peril. 

What prudent men were my enemies ia Athens, to send ^ 
me back hither I they would not let me live nor die among 

You have little curiosity to know anything about pri- 
vate men and retired places. Nevertheless, I will tell you 
and Aspasia what is Lamx>sacos. 

Shrimps and oysters are the lower order of the inhab- 
itants ; and these, it is pretended, have reason to con 
plain of the aristocracy above them. The aristocracy o 
their side contend that such complaints are idle and un- 
founded ; that they are well fed and well clothed, and that 
the worst that ever happens to them is to bo taken out of 
their beds, and to be banded, marshalled, and embarked, 
iu the service of their country. In few more words, wa . 
all are either fishermen or vine-dresscra. I myself am 4 J 
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chief proprietor; my teaemeiit is small, but my viaeyari] 
spacious as any about. It, is nearly a liundred of 
my paces broad ; iia lenf^rth I canaot tell you, for in this 
direclioa it ia too ateep for me to walk up it. My neigh- 
bors have informed me tiiat there is a fine spacious view 
of the Hellespont aud headlands from the summit. I ouly 
know that there ia a noble god, a eentury old at the least . . 
he who protects our gardens aud vines. An image of him 
staads either at the t«p or the bottom of every avenue in the 
vicinity. He frowns in many of them ; yet, amid all hia 
threats, there is in hia good-humor,ed gravity something 
lite a half-iovitation. The hoys and girls write 
under him, very derogatory to his power and dignity. 
They usually write them, I understand, in one another'a 
name ; just as if he could not find them out, and woald 
not punish them in due season. Enough of this : I have 
somewhat less to say about myself. The people love me, 
for I am no philosopher here, and have scarcely a book 
ID the house, 1 begin to find ihat eyea are valuables and 
books utensils. Sitting at my door, I am amused at the 
■whistle of curlews, and at their cont«utiou3 and evolu- 
tions, for a better possession than a rabble's ear. Some- 
times I go down, and enjoy a slumber on the soft deep 
sands ; aa uaexpected whisper and gentle flap c 
from the passing breeze awakens me, or a startling plash 
from the cumbersome wave as it approaches nectrer. Idle- 
ness is as dear to me, reflection us iuteuse, and friend- 
ship as warm as ever. Tes, Pericles I Friendship may 
pause, may question, may agonize, but her semblance 

My moon ia in the last quarter, and my days ought 
now to be serene ; they are so. Be yours no less ; yours 
and Aspasia's ! 



CXOVm. PERICLES TO i 

One true and solid blessing I owe to my popularity. 
Seldom is it that popularity has afforded any man more 
than a fallacious one. Late wisdom, and dearly bought, 
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is mine, Aapa^ia ! But 1 &m delaying your delight, At 
one moment by the hurry of my epirits, at another by the 
intensity of my reflections. Our Pericles is Athenian in 
privileges as in birth, I have obtained a law to revoke 
a former one enforced by me , . and felt no shame. If I 
could hope tliat otiier etateamca would take example from 
my faults, if I could hope that at any future time thoy 
would cease to be opinionative, imperious, and nelf-willed, ■ 
mistaking the eminence of station for the supremacy otJ 
wisdom, I would entreat them to urge i 
which might be traced the faintest sign of malice 
eenlment, whether in regard to parties or private meikfl 
But alas ! the inferior part of man is the stronger ; 
cannot cut the centaur in twain ; we must take him as we^ 
find him composed, and derive all the advantage we c 
both from hie strength and his weakness. 

I am growing the politician again, when I should I 
the husband and father. 

The odious law, the weight of which I drew, upon my I 
own head," ia abrogated. The children of women not 
Athenian are declared free citirens. Many good men, 
many good mothers, have mourned the degradation of 
theirs through my severity. a 

How dear, above the sweetest of Spring, are the bloa^ 

•It is stated in every Life of Pericles (hat he obtataed tli»^ 
enactment of it. Thia ia incorrect. Tlie Isw wae an ancient 
one, and required fresh vigor and vigilant abaprvance at a time 
wtien hostilities were iuiniinent, and when manj thousands were 
residing in liie tity who would otherwiae have ciainiud » right to 
vote as citizens, while their connections were to he found among 
the inveterate enemies or the seceding nlliea of Athena. Look 
antecedently to tiie administration of Fericlea, it appevs that at 
a certain age the illegitimate were aEscmbled at C.Tnoanrges, in 
the wreatling-ring dedicated to Hercnlea, vbo himeelf was InthsC 
predicament; und Uicae alone entered it. On which occasloa j 
Tbcmistocles, his mother b^ing a Thracian, gave 
proof of hia astuteness, by inviting aome of unmixed blood a 
aristocratical lineage to wrestle with him. It ia far from 1 
probable that Pericles inaisted the rather on the exeoation 
law in opposition to Cimon, whose father, Miltiadcs, bad m 
the daughter of Oloros, a prince of Thrace, and who himself wu 
descended also f^om a ruler of that naMon. 
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Boms that appear in the less genial hours of winter ! how 
dear, above eartli, above aU things upon earth (Aa- 
pasia will pardon this, whether true or false), ia our little 
Pericles ! Aia I dreaming when I imagine I see this beau- 
tiful boy, with Ilealth and Hope beside him, kneeliug on 
the border of tho lomb, and raising up from it a whole 
family, in long perspective ! We were gone, I thought, 
we were lost forever. The powerful father merged his 
whole progeny in utter darkness ; an infaut shall re- 
claim it. 

No longer is there a cloud upon iny brow 1 no longer 
is there, I am apt to think, a pestilence in Athens. 



CXCIX. ASPASIA TO 

Blessings oq the generosity of the Athenians ! blessings 
a thousandfold on die paternal heart of Pericles ! 

Pericles I how wrong are aU who do not forever fol- 
low Love, under one form or olher ! There is no god but 
he, the framer, the preserver of the world, the pure Intel- 
ligence I All wisdom that is not ealigblened and guided 
by him is perturbed and perverted. He will shed, O my 
husband, his brightest tints over our aatumnal days. 
"Were we ever happy until now ? Ah yea, we were . . but 
undeserving. A fresh fountain opens before us, subject 
o droughts, no overflowings. How gladly, how grate- 
lo I offer to immortal Love the first libation ! 
le hither, my sweet child I come hither to my heart I 
thou art man, thou art Athenian, thou art free. We are 
now beyond the reach, beyond the uttermost scope and 
vision, of Calamity. 
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CC. ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

Alcibiades is grown up to the highest beauty of ado- 
lescence. 1 think I should be enamored of him were I a 
girl, and disengaged. No, Cleone ! the so easy mention 
of him proves to me that I never should be. He is pet- 
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ulant, arrogant, impetuouB, and incoasistent. Perielc^ 
■WBB always desirous that he should study oratory, in order 
ihal it might keep him at home, gratify his vanity Ilie moat 
perfectly and compendiously, and render him master of 
his own thoughts and those of others. lie plainly toid 
Perides that he could leam little itom him escept dis- 
simulation. 

" Even that," replied Pericles, "is useful and neces- 
sary ; it .proceeds from self-command. Simulation, on the 
contrary, is falsehood, and easily acquired by the meaDQtj 
iDtellect. A powerful man ofH«n dissembles ; he standi 
erect in tbe course of glory, with open brow but witltj 
breath Kuppreat ; the feebler mind is ready to take refugaa 
iQ its poverty, under the sordid garb of whining 

He then remarked to Pericles that his oratory w( 
what like his economy, wanting in copiousness and display. 

'' Aleibiades I " said my husband, " it is particularly 
this part of it which I could wish you to adopt. la ora- 
tory there are few who can afford to be frugal ; in economy 
tliere are few wbo con affiird to act otherwise than fru- 
gally, I am a public man, and it little becomes me to 
leave room for suspicion that, by managing ill my own 
small affairs, I may bo negligent in the greater of the 
commou wealth. There are kingdoms in Thrace and 
Asia, where the carea of government are consigned to 
ministers or satraps, and where it shaU be thought hoa- 
omble aud glorious iu one of these functionaries U> die id 
debt, after managing the treasury. But surely there is in 
this no proof whatever that he managed it discreetly ; 
there is a fair presumption that, neglecting his household, 
he left tbe community in worse disorder. Unquestionably 
he was a dishonest man, to incur a debt beyond the ex- 
tent of his estate. Forbearance from accumnlatiou ia 
his owD house, is hardly to he deemed a merit by the most 
inconsiderate, in one who can unlock the treasury to every 
relative, every triend, every associate, and every dependent. 

LSuch persona will generally be found to have been game- ^^ 
Bters and prodigals, and to have intrusted the subordinata ^H 
branches of public concerns to servants, aa unfaithful and ^H 
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impiovideht as those meoialB who administered their o 
and the reigns of the princes who employed them, if re- 
corded at nil, are recorded aa prodigies of expenditure, 
profligacy, and disaster. 

"Aristides died poor; bnt Aristides never was rich; 
he threw away nothing but his good example. And was 
his the fault there? He was frugal, he was provident 
every action- he performed, every word he uttered, wil 
excite, inform, and direct, remotest generations. Thui 
indeed it cannot properly be said that, however now neg- 
lected, his example was thrown away. Like the seeda of 
plaata which a beuefieent God hath scattered througboat 
the earth, although many fail to come up soon afler the 
Beasoa of their sowing, yet do they iiot decay and perish, 
but germinate in the sterilest soils many ages later. Aris- 
tides will be forefather to many brave and honest men not 
descended from his lineage nor bis country ; he will be 
fuuader of more than nations ; he will give body, vitality, 
and activity, to sound principles. Had he merely been a 
philosopher, he could effect little of this ; commander as 
he was, imperial Persia served only for a mirror to reflect 
bis features from Attica on the world." 

Atcibiades, in several parts of this discourse, had givea 
eigne of weariness and impatience. Pericles perceived iti 
aad reverted to Aristides. At every word that was nov 
spoken he grew more and more animated ; at the close he 
Bprang up, seized the hand of Pericles, and told him he 
would listen as long as he went on in that manner. 

"■ Speak to the purpose, aa you have begun to do, and 
about Aristides, and I shall like you better than Aspaaia. 
I think, after all, I may perhaps let you be my teacher." 
He said this laughing. 

My husband replied : 

" I will not undertake it, Alcibiades ! Peradventure I^ 
may offer you, from time lo time, a little at once, soma 
eervieeable observations, some fruits pf my experience ; 
but it ia only to grace and beauty that your restless, ia- 
Iractable mind ia obedient for an hour." 

" Call me anything, do anything, or nothing," said the 
youth, " if you will only give me such a smile again." 
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Go and ride ioto the connliy," said my husband, i 
ne waa riBing. "If yon retain your high opinion of me t 
your return, jou will find me at leisure lo continue, 
leave you, for the present, with AnBlidea." 

Away he went, without a word more to either of a 
WheD he was out of the apartment, Fericlea said, after i 
thoughtful and seriona pause : 4 

" He ia as beautiful, playiiil, and uncertain, as any hal^ 
tamed young tiger, feasted and caressed on the royal car- 
pets of Persepolis ; not even Aspasia will ever quite 
subdue him." 



CCI. CLEONE 1 
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I shall never more be in fear about yon, my Aspaaial^ 
Frolicsome and giddy aa you once appeared to me, at no 
time of your life could Alcibiades have iuteresled yonr 
affections. You will be angry with me when I declare to 
you that I do not beheve you ever were in love. The re- 
nown and genius of Pericles won your imagination ; his 
preference, his fondness, his constancy, hold, and will 
forever hold, your heart. The very beautiful rarely love 
at all. Those precious images are placed above the u 
reach of the Passions: Time alone is permitted to e&J 
face them ; Time, the father of the gode, and even fAeir* 
consumer. 



CCn, ASPASIA TO GLEONE. 



Angry I yes indeed, very angry am I ; but let me lay \ 
all my anger in the right place. I waa often jealous of 
your beauty, and I have lold you so a thousand times. 
Nobody for many ycara ever called me so. beautiful aa 
Cleone ; and when some people did begin to call me so, ' 
ciould not believe Ihem. Few will allow the first lo I 
£rst ; but the second and third are universal favorite 
We are all insurgenta against the despotism of excellence.^ 

Ah Cleone ! if I could divide my happiness with you, ' 
I do think I ahould have much to give you, I would 
demand a good deal of your sound judgment for it ; but 
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you should have it. Wc both of us value our beauty, I 
suspect, less thau we nsed to do, which is certaioly 
wrong; for whatever we may be I old, or may tell our- 
selves, we have rather a scantier store of it. However, 
we are not yet come to the last loaf in the citadel. 

I did not see Alcibiadea again, that day or the follow- 
ing. When ho came to me, he told ino he was ashamed 
of having eaid an uncivil thing. 

"Of which are you ashamed?" said I, "O Alcibiadea! 
for there were several not distinguished for courtesy." 

" As usual, in good humor, which always punishes 
me," said he. "But I remember I made a rude observfV' 
lion on what lies wilLin your department." 

"Economy?" said I. 

Before he could answer me, Pericles, informed that 
AJcibiades had inquired for him, entered the apartment. 

" I am glad you are come in," cried he, " for, although 
I have taken two days to coUect my courage and words, 
I think I shall have more of both, now you are present." 

He then began his apology, which Pericles thus inter- 
rupted : 

" Be prepared for cliastisement ; I shall impose a heavy 
mulct on your patieuco ; I shall reader an account to you 
of my administration, and I hope you will permit it to 

" I have a son, as you know, in whose character parsi- 
mony is not among the more prominent qualities. I am 
unwilling to shock him by it, which is always apt to oc- 
casion a rebound to the opposite side ; and I am equally 
unwilling to offer an example or pretext for luxury and 
expense. My own character will permit neither. I never 
gave a splendid feast ; I never gave a sparing entertain- 
ment ; I never closed my dining-room to a mau of elegant 
manners or of sound information. I have not the ample 
fortune of our cousin Cimon, who always used it jnaguif- 
icently ; and glad am I that I have it not ; for it would 
oblige me to receive many who must disgust me, and who 
would occupy more hours of my leisure than I can spare. 
My system of domestic life has produced me conteutmeut 
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and happiness. May yours, my dear Alcibiades, n'tiethn 
like it or unlike it, do the same ! " 

*' Thank you ! " said he carelessly, and added : '* but 
your manner of epeaking, which we firet began lo Lalk 
about, the other day, is proper ouly for yourself; in any 
other man it would be ridiculous. Were I to employ it, 
•people would believe I assumed the character of Jupit«r 
Qr Hermes walking among mortals. Aspnsia'e b good 
enough for me. Many think her language as pure and 
elegant as yonrs ; and I have never known ii enrage and 
terrify men as yours does." 

" Stndy,' then, Aspasia in preference," said he. " You 
possess already some of her advantages. A beautiful 
mouth is always eloquent ; its defects are taken for tropes 
and figures. Let ns try together which can imitate her 
beet. Neither of ns hath ever seen her out of temper, or 
forgetful what argument to nrge first aud most forcibly. 
When we have much to say, the chief diificulty is to hold 
back some favorite thonght, which presses to come on be- 
fore its lime, and thereby makes a confusion in the rest. 
If you are uasler of your temper, and conscious of your 
superiority, the words and thoughts will keep their ranks, 
and will come iulo action with all their energy, compact- 
ness, and weight. Never attempt to alter your natural 
lone of voice ; never raise it above its pitch ; let it at 
first be somewhat low and slow. This appears like dif- 
fidence ; and men are obliged to listen ihe more atten- 
tively, that they may hear it. Beginning with attention, 
they will retain it during tlie whole speech ; but attention 
is with difficulty caught iu the course of oue. 

"I am inirudiag a little on the province of Aspasia. 
If she approves of my advice, pursue it ; if she disap- 
proves, be sure I have spoken inconsiderately ; although 
I fancy I have observed such efiecls on several occ&- 

Ile ceased : I enforced as well as I could his admonS- 
tioQ. But Alcihiades, with grace nearly equal, wants 
his gravity ; and, if ever he should be his successor in 
the administration of the republic, he must become so by 
other methods. 
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ANAXAGORAa TO 



Proxenos ia sailing back to Masailia. Before ha left 
us, he coUected a large cargo of InEcriptions^ chiefly 
piietical, la Massilia these malterB are curioaities. The 
people, who catinot have Ihem fresh, are glad ta accept 
iliem dry, although, according to Proxenos, they are little 
iiciite in rehshing or distinguishing them. 

In his last conversation with me, he gave evidence that, 
should he ever fail as a merchant, he hopes to make his 
I'orlune as a critic. Among his remarks waa this : 

" I cannot for my life imagine why Zephyr is such a 
favorite vrith the poets." 

I answered that we loniana were always shy of him ; 
but that in other parts, and especially toward Glaul and 
Ilaly, he certainly was better behaved. 

" Better behaved ! " cried Proxenos. " By the Twins ! 
he hath split my sail more than once." 

To comfort him, I replied: "He has done that with 
his best friends, O Proxenos ! " 

" And no longer ago," continued he, " than last Boed- 
romion, he carried off my nether garmaDt that was dry- 
ing upon deck." 

" Ah I there," said I, " mischievous as he is, ho could 
not do the Bame to them without homicide ; few of them 
have one to apare." 

At the recollection of his superior wealth and dignity, 
he grew compoaed again. The go3s gi'ant him a pros- 
perous voyage ! Ere this letter *hall reach Athens, he 
must be almost as far as Cythera. What labors and 
perils do seafaring men undergo ! What marvels are 
ships I They travel in a month farther than the fleetest 
horse can do ; lo such periection have they been brought, 
and such confidence is there now in human courage and 
skill. As there hath been but little or no improvement in 
them for some centuries, wo may suppose that, contrary 
to all other inventions, the ingenuity of mortals can da 
nothing more for them, 

I forgot to mention of ProKenos, what maybe it w 
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better not to mentioa at all, that he is reported to have 
broken off the extremity of a leaf or two on some curious 
old vases, and a particle of a volute" from a small columa 
at the comer cif a lane. KotLIug can so distinctly prove, 
say the Lampsacenes, that Froxenoa has a few drops of 
barbarian blood in him. Genuine Greeks may ^avel 
through all the world, and see every vase, every column, 
every statue^ worth seeing in its whole circumference, 
without a thought of mutilation. Those people who can- 
not keep their hands from violating tlie purest works of 
aDciont days, ouglil, if there are not too many of them, 
to be confined in separate cages, among the untamabla 
specimens of zoology. 

The Lampsacenes, you see by this, are not averse to 
protect the Arts. 

CCrV. CLEONE TO ASPASIA. I 

I have found eight verses, of which I send you only 
the four last. So entirely do they express what I have 
fell, it seems as if I myself had composed them. 

They who tell us that love and grief are without fancy 
and invention, never knew invention and fancy, never fett 
grief and love. 



The thorn 


a that pi 


erce moat deep 


Ou]j the 


loser tt 


tlie breast : 


To dwell 




U now relief, 


And tears 


alone a 


e balm to giief 






k. 



'One Eyles Irwin, who vraa not poor nor quite uneducnted, ' 
tellB aa in his Travels that he broke off a volute as a relie from 
what wuB called Pompef's Pillar. This happened so lately aa 
the last century. We are, it seems, about to remove from Egypt 
the obelisk named Cleopatra's Needle. Do we believe that 
Egjipt is never to come to life again ? It may be some hundred*, 
it may bo same cbouaands of jears : but these are to the glories 
of Egypt as pounds are to our national debt . . itself so glorious, 
Hod of which the formation has constituted our glorious men I 
Are we Burc that the Genius who created these eternal works 
derives no portion of Us beatitude from the hourly contempla* 
tion of them, in the country where Ihej were formed uA' 
filed! 
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You perhaps ■will like these better, Aspasia 1 though 
very unlike in sentiment and expressioQ. 

Pyrrlia '. your amilca arc gleamB of euu 
That iifttr one another run 
Inceesantl;, and think it fun. 

Fyrrlia! your tears ace etiart sweet rain 
That glimmering on the flower-lit plain 
Zephyrs kiss back to heaven again. 

.FyrraliJ both anguisli ma; do plena e 
To ahcd bat (if you wish ms ease) 
Twenty of those, and two of these, 

CGV. A}(AXAOORAS TO ASPASIA. 

Ships are passing and repassing through the Hellespont 
all hours of the day ; some of them from the Pirsns, urg- 
ing the allies of Athena to come forward in her defence ; 
others from the Feloponnese, inciting them to rise up in 
arms, and at once to throw off allegiance. 

Would there he half this solicitude in either of the 
belligerents to be virtuoua and happy, supposing it pos- 
sible to persuade the one or the other that she might be, 
and without aa effort? supposing it, in other words, to 
be quite as easy and pleasant to receive a truth as an un- 
truth. Would these mariners and soldiers, and those 
statesmen who send them out, exert half the anxiety, 
half the energy and prowess, to extinguish the conflagra- 
tion of a friend's house in the neighborhood, as they are 
exerting now to lay in ashes all the habitations that lie 
beyond it? And such are brave men, such are wise men, 
such are the rulers of the world 1 Well hath it been said 
by some old poet : 

Hen let theinselvea slide onward by degrees 
Into the depths of madaeas ; one bold spring 
Sack from the verge, had sarcd them ; but it aeema 
There dwells race joy within it 1 O thou Sire 
Of gods and mortals, let the blighting clond 
Pftsa over mo 1 grant me wholeaotne rest 
And innocent uprisings, although call'd 
The only madman on thy reeling earth 1 
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It ia well thai you are removed from the city, and 
the enemies of- Athens pay respect either to your birth- 
place or yom- wisdom, either to your celebrity or your 
confidence. I remember that, speaking of the hiuuaa 
(brm and countenance. Loth as exisiiug in life and repre- 
sented in the ideal, you remarked that the perfection of 
beauty is what ia farthest from all similitude to ihe brutes. 
Surely then, in like manner, the perfection of our moral 
nature is in our remoteness from all simihtude to their 
propensities. Now the worst propensity of the worat 
beasts is bloodshed, for which we pursue lliem as nearly I 
as we can to extermination, but which they never eommife 
with so little urgency, or to so great an extent, as we do.' 
Until we bring ourselves at least to an equality with them, 
we can hardly be said to have made much progress in 
wisdom. It will appear wonderful and perhaps incredible 
to future generations, that what are now considered the 
two highest gifts of man, oratory and poetry, should b» 
employed, the one chiefly in exciting, the other in eiiibla> 
zoning, deeds of slaughter and devastation. 
Bee, in the nature of thiogB, a child capable of farmiDgi 
live tiger, and found him exorcising hie power of doing- 
it, I think we should eay to him : 

" You might employ your time better, child ! " 
But then, Aspasia, we must not be orators nor poets^, 
nor hope for any estimation in the state. Beware hour 
you divulge this odd opinion ; or you may be accused, osi 
before, of crimes against the purity of morab, against thft; 
customs of our forefathers, and against the established^ 
and due veneration of the gods. I hardly know what *' 
am treading on, when I make a single step toward phi 
osophy. On sand I fear it is ; and, whether the impreaJ 
sion be shallow or profound, the eternal tide of hui 
passions will cover and efface it. There are many 
would be vexed and angry at this, and wonld say, ii 
bitterness of their hearts, that they have spent their tii 

Aspasia ! Aspasia ! they have indeed, if they' 
are angry or vext about it. 
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CCVn. ANAXAGORAS TO ASPASIA. 



Did I tell you, O Aspasia, we were free and remota 
from the calamities of war? we were. The flute and tha 
limbrel and the harp alone were heard along our streets ; 
and the pavement was bestrewn with cistue and lavender 
and myrtle, which grow profusely on the rocta behind us. 
Melanlhoa had arrived from the Chersonese to marry 
Eurycleia ; and his friend Sosigenes of Corinth had deter- 
ntined to be united on the same day with her sister' 
Phanera. 

Those who have seen ihem, say that they Were the 
prettiest girls in the city : they were also the happiest ; 
but less happy than their lovers, who, however, owed at 
present but a part of the happiness to either. They w 
sworn friends from early youth, and had not met sin 
but always had corresponded. 

Why cannot men draw a line against war as against 
plague, and shut up the infected? Instead of which, they 
are proud of being like the dogs in the worst feature ; 
rushing forth into every affray, and taking part in it in- 
Btanlly wiih equal animosity. I wish we had arrived at 
euch a degree of docility, and had advanced so many 
steps in improvement, that by degrees we might hope 
acquire anything better of these good creatures. ^ 
have the worst of every beast, and the best of none. 

This is not, O Aspasia ! my usual tone of thinking and 
discoursing ; nor is what has happened here among the 
usual occurrences of my life. The generous heart needa 
little to be reminded what are the embraces of young and 
ardent friends ; and the withered one could ill represent 

Eurycleia, in the silence of fondness, in the fulness of 
content, was holding tbo hand of ber Melanthos. Love 
bas few moments more sweet, Philosophy none more calm. 
That moment was iaterrapted by tha entrance of Sos- 
igenes ; and composure was exchanged for rapture by tha 
friendly soul of Melanthos. Yes, yos, Aspasia ! fiiend- 
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ship, QTcu ID the joung, may be more animated than lo\ 
itself. It was not long, however. 

"Where is Phanera?" 

" I will call her," eaid Eurycloia, and went oat. 

Phanera, fond of ornament, it may be, and ambitioaa 
to surpass her sister and encliaat her lover, came not 
speedily, nor indeed did Euryclein very soon, for it was 
not Qt first that she could Had her. Conversation had 
begun in the meanwhile about the war. Melanthos was 
a liltle more vehement than the mildness of hia nature, 
it is said, ever allowed him before, and blamed the Cor- 
inthians for inciting so many states to hosdlity. Often 
had Soeigenes been looking toward the door, expecting 
hia Phanera, and now began to grow impatient. The 
words of Melanthos, who felt the cruelty of war chiefly 
because it would separate the two sisters and the two 
friends, touched the pride of Sosigenes. Unable to mod- 
erate his temper, now excited by the absence of Phanera 
atier the sister had some time returned, he said, fiercely i 

" It is well to blame the citizens of the noblest city 
upon earth, for not enduring an indignity. It is well;, 
but in slaves aloue, or viler dependents." 

" Sosigenes I Sosigenes!" criedMelanthos, starting up 
and rushing toward him. *At that instant the impetuous 
Sosigenes, believing violence was about to follow affront, 
struck him with his dagger to the heart. 

"I could not then calm thy anger with an embrace! 
my too unhappy friend ! " while the blood gurgled through 
the words, sobbed forth Melanthos. 



conn. ALCtBIADES TO PEBICLES. I 

You commanded me, O Pericles, that I should write to • 
you, whenever I found an opportunity on land. Fhormio 
caat anchor before Nanpactos ; we command the Gulf of 
Crisaa and check the movements of the Corinthians. 
The business of blockading is little to my mind. Writing i 
is almost aa insufferable : it is the only thing I do not ■ 
willingly undertake wbcn myfrieuds desire it. Beside, I I 
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hnve notbing in tlie world to write abont. "We have done 
iiltle but sink a few vesaels and bum a few villages. It 
is really a hnrd matter lo fiud a table to write upon, so 
quick and so complete is the devastation. I fancied war 
had something in it more animating and splendid. The 
people of the Peloponnese are brave, however. They 
sometimes ask for their children (if very young) but 
never tor their lives. Why cannot we think them as little 
worth taking as they of giving? 

I am heartily tired of this warfare ; and Phormio has 
told me, in plain words, he is heartily tired of me. Upon 
this, I requested his permission to join without delay our 
army before Potidiea. I expected not only an uncivil re- 
fusal, but a sharp rebuke. ' 

"The gods have begun to favor us ! " cried Phormio. 
" This offer is belter than the luckiest omea. Alcibiades 1 
thou art the ■whitest of white birds ; and thy flight, 
whichever wind it float upon, is worth a victory." 

I would have been angry, but laughter sprang upper- 
most i so, throwing my arms round old Phormio'a neck, 
I almost pulled him down with it. 

" How now, Btripliag ! " cried ho, ns willing to be angry 
as I was; " all this buffoonery before the commander of 
the fleet!" 

CCK. ALCIBIADES TO PERICLES. 

Hardly could it have been expected that "the whitest 
of white birds" should have been ao speedily on the wing. 
The day had not closed when Phormio told me, that, 
knowing my fickleness, be had given orders for my 
voyage back. Every voyage is prosperous that brings 
me within sight of an enemy worth seeing. Brave fellows 
these Potidieana ! They never lose their appetite, evi 
the greatest want of air and exercise. You, who bear 
everything, must know that they eat one another rather 
than surrender. I have been but three days in the camp, 
where, to my delight, I found the brave and kindly Soc- 
rates. Do you disajjprove of my renewing my intimacy , 
with Philosophy in the midst of battles ? Let Philosophy 
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then stand B.9ide; and behold in her place the defeaderi 
his couDtry and the savior of his friend. 

The morning after my arrival, the Fotidtcans burst foi 
with incredible bravery from their gates, overthrowing 
all opposition. Now was my lime. The heavy-armed 
in general, being old soldiers, were somewhat slower ; 
and many of the enemy were assailing me v^hea they 
earae np; nor indeed was it then in sufficient force. I 
was wouoded and overthrown, and. at the beginniag, 
stunned ; but presently I fancied I heard the sound of a 
brisk sword on armor over me, and felt something heavy 
fall on my legs. I was drawn forcibly from under the 
last of my antagonists. Socrates raised me np, and de- 
fended me from the weapons of not a, few, unwilling to 
retire, and irresolute to renew the engagement, 

I write now, because I am 80 wounded I ^ao do nol 
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CCX. PEKICLE9 TO ALCIBlATJEa. 



Ton are courageous, my Alciblades, to a degree wMcfc 
I hardly ever observed in another. This alone inducea 
me to doubt whether you will become, so soon as we both 
of us wished il, an accomplished and perfect soldier. To 
rush against the enemy before your comrades, is not, 
indeed, quite so unseemly as to lag behind ; yet it maybe 
even more detrimental in an officer. With old troops, who 
know their duty, it is always so : with younger aloue, 
who want encouragement, it may not be. Socrates de- 
served the first honors in the action ; his modesty and his 
affection transferred them to the imprudent and the van- 
quished, whom he rescued from the shame of rashness 
and the wretchedness of captivity. With all my fondness 
for you, I could not have given you ray vote ; and, had I 
eommanded against Potidiea, I must have reproved yoi 
in presence of the army. 

Never, Alcibiades, inflict on me the misery of 
ing so severe a sentence. 1 praised you before othei 
did ; I condemn you after them. Tour high spirit 
served its reward ; your temerity its rebuke. I, v 
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ha,n been the carefal guardian of your fortune, am the 
more anxious odo of your safety and of your fame. In 
my former letter I gave unobstructed way to the more 
pleasurable emotions ; and, in every one that I shall have 
occasion to vtrite to you hereafter, I am confident of the 
same enjoyment. Keply to me as your friend, your tom- 
, rade, the partaker of your paina and pleasures, and at 
moat the director of your studies. But here, my Al- 
cibiades, we must be grave and serious : I must, for ouce, 
not guide, but dictate ; no answer is here admiaeibJo, 
excepting the answer of a soldier to his general. 



TO CLEONE. 

Tou know that to Niconoe was awarded by her judge 
Friapos the priae of beauty in the Kallist«ia. In return 
for this favorable decision, she dedicated to him a golden 
ewer and a fawn-skin. Under hia image a poet, who per- 
haps was her ailmirer, and who was grateful to the 
arbiter, wrote this epigram ; 

Niconae i» inclined to deck 

Thy ruddy ghaulder and tliick neck 

With her own fawn-skin, Lampsacene 1 
Beeide, she brings a golden ewei 
To cool Ihj hands in, very sure 

Among what herbajie they bure been. 

Ahl thou haat wicked leering eyea, 
And any maiden were unwise 

Who should invest tliee face to face ; 
Therefore she does iC from behind. 
And blcsBoa Lhei.', so just and kind 

In giving her tbc prize far grace. 

Here are some others, I believe by Erinna herself, 
but J find inscribed on them Address to Erinna. 

A7, shun the dance and shun the grape, 
Erinna 1 thou stuik not escape. 
Idle the musing maid wliu thinks 
To lie unseen hy sharp-eyed lynx 
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Whore Bacchm, god of joy and truth, 
Hunts with him, hunts for bMhflU 7011th. 
Bo take tlie Ihjreua if jon please. 
And come and Join Che Mtsnadci. 



CCXII. AKAXAGOBAS TO A9PASIA. 



^^^^ TVe are now bo near winter that there mayn 

r after the vessel which is about to sail, any more of tbein 

IJ bound for Athens, all the remainder of the year. . ' 

• who knows what another may bring or take away? 

I remain in health, but feeble. Life slips from me 
softly and imperceptibly. I am uawilling to tire myself 
by blowing a fire wbich must soon go out, whether I 
blow it or not. Had I any species of curiosity to send 
you, were it pebble, sea-weed, or new book, I would sand 
it ; not (for it is idle to talk so) as a memorial of me. 
If the frieud is lively to be forgotten, can we believe that 
anything he has about, him will repose a longer time o 
the memory ? 

Thus far had I written, when my strength failed me. 
Steaicles and ApoUodoroa have told me I must prepara J 

• for a voyage. The passage is neither so broad n 
stormy as the Hellespont. 

I was resolved not to go until I bad looked in my gar- ■ 
den for some anemoniea, which I recollected to have seea ( 
blossoming the, other day. Itoccurred to me that usually 
they appear in spring ; so does poetry. I will praaenl to 
you a little of both ; for the first time. They are of 
equal value ; and> are worth about as much as the pebble, 
r the sea-weed, or the new book. 

Wliere are the blooms of many dyei 
That used in every path to rise? 

Whitbe^r are gone tlic lighter houra? 
What leave they? I can only send 
My wisest, loveliest, latest friend 

These weather-worn and formless flowers. 




Think me happy that I am away from Athens ; I, who 9 
always lose my composure in the presence of crime or fl 
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calamity. If any one should not« to you my Biogularitics, 
rememberiDg me a year* hence, as 1 trust you and Per- 
icles will do, add lo them, but not aloud, a singularity of 
felicity, " Mr neither lived nor died with the mallitude." 
There are, hovrover, some ClozomeQiaus who know that 
Anaxagoras was of Clazomeiiai. 



CCXni. ALCIBIADE3 TO PEBICLE9. 

Periclea ! I did wrong and rashly. The praises of the 
Athenians ore to me als the hum of insects ; they linger 
in my ear, but are senseless and unexciting, I ewear to 
yon I will do better ; but I must see you before I go. 

Aspasia, whose letter you have sent me since, is even 
more severe than you have been; and she has neither 
right nor reosou. She is the only woman upon earth 
that ever railed at rashness, the only one that could dis- 
tioguiRh it from fortitude. But every man muat be rash 
once : it saves him from as much inconvenience and mis- 
chief as being oiiener rash would incur. 

Do not consider tJiis noasease as vindication or reply ; 
and let it not stand in the way of your pardon. 



CCXIV. ASPASIA TO AXCmiADES. 

Are you not ashamed, yonng man, to leave the aged 

behind you, with all their wounds, merely to show bow 
dexterous you are become id the management of your 
Bword? Unworthy Alcibiades ! Never expect that the 
Athenians, whatever be their levity and i neons ideratfi- 
ness, will award to you the honor of superiority in valor. 
Socrates well deserved it ; not for saving a life which on 
the next ocasion will be thrown away, but for giving to 
ovary one capable of profiting by it, an example of stead- 
iness and constancy. Pericles, I hope, will not allow 
you to disembark, until you have acquired the rudimeuts 
of discipline, in the only art ia which you ever seemed 
Lkflly to excel. Have you forgotten, too, that the pestilence 
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is raging in llie city? O rash AlcibiadesI the ei^t of 
Periclea himself, to you at least, could hardly have been 
irorth 30 desperate a hazard. But I'arlcles will reprove 
yoa, coofidont boy 1 Let me hear no more of you uulil 
I have beard that he has granted you bia forgivenee 



CCXT. ASPASIA TO PEEICLEa. 

Censure not too severely, my Pericles, your incon- 
siderate cousin I In these days, when so many of your 
adlicrents are fallen, some by tbe fever, some by war, we 
must be parsimonious in the treasury of friendship, at all 
times far from inexhaustible. 

A hundred men of more wisdom and more virtue than 
Alcibiadea would prevail much less with the multitude, 
should auything sinister befall you. May the gods avert 
it ! but I always fear somethmg ; and, what certainly ia 
more foolish, I fancy my presence could avert from you 
any calamity, 1 wish I were persuaded that the Immoi^ 
taU hear us ; I would llicti so perpetually pray for you 
as hardly to give myself time to read your letters j and 
you should quarrel with the shortness of mine. But 
reason, which strengthens our religion, weakens our de- 
votion. Happy are those who have retained throughout 
liie their infantine simplicity, which nurses a tractable 
idol in an unsuspicious bosom, is assured it knows and 
heeds the voice addressing it, and shuls it up again with 
a throb of joy, and keeps it warm. For this, the mind 
must he nurtured to the last with the same milky food as 
in childhood ; the gods must have their tangible images, 
and must laugh to us out of ivy and flowers. 

Thinking of you, I had forgotten that I began to write 
in favor of Alcibiades. Lest, by taxing him with im- 
petuosity and imprudence, you should alienate his fickle 
mind, I myself have written to him with quite enough 
severity ; at least I think so : you shall judge for your- 
self. When you have perused it, let it go to him in- 
stantly ; for here we are uncertain at what point the 
troops will land from Potidsa. I shall be grieved if 
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anything happens to him. He has itiorB life in him than 
is enough to animate a. city; yet Ihe point of aa arrow 
may extinguish it in an instant. With however long ex- 
perience before us, we yet might wonder that what is so 
animated should ever cease at all. You men oftea talk 
of glorious death, of death met bravely for your country ; 
1 too have been warmed by the bright idea in oratory 
and poetry ; but ah 1 my dear Pericles I I would rather 
read it on aa ancient tomb than on a recent one. 



CCXTI. PERICLES TO ASPAaiA. 

I had already warned Alcibiades of his imprudence 
and irregularity ; but your letter wiU insure bia correc- 
tion. The reply he sent me is worthy of aman formed for 
command. We must watch over him I he will do great 
good or great evil. Those who are most capable of both, 
always end miserably ; for, although they may have done 
many things well, yet the first or second that they do 
badly is their ruin. They know not whom to choose as 
their follower up the scaling-ladder, nor when to loosen 
their grasp of the pinnacle. Intractable as you may 
think Alcibiades, there is not a youth in Athens bo easily 
led away by a weaker judgment than hia own. He 
wishes to excel in everything, and succeeds : but this 
wish brings him into contact with too many ; and he 
cannot at present push them off far enough from him to 
see plainly and distinctly what they are. He will soon 
stand above them, and know them better. 

I must leave off: the dying call me forth. Blessings 
on axy Aspasia and her little Atbeaian I 



CCKVn. ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

The verses I shall presently write out for you, at the 
bottom of my letter, are composed, as you will perceive, 
in the broadest Dorian, on the extraordinary death of 
^achylufl. Probably the unhappy poet was murdered 
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by Bome eaeiaj or Bome robber. He was found with hia 
skull fractured, and, majbe, with a torlotse near bim. 
But who ia the world can believe thnt aa eagle dropped 
it from above? that the quickest iu Bi;;ht of all animak 
nietook a bald head for a rock ? And did ever man walk 
in the fields of Sicily with his bead uncovered? If he 
did, his death might easUy bo accounted for, without a 
tortoise or eagle ; a sunbeam ia stronger and surer. 
Whenever I find a book containing this gross ahaiirdity, 
I instantly throw it aside, as the effusion of an idle atid 
Billy writer, and am well assured it must be incapable 
of instructing or interesting me. 

The petulant author of the verses you will find below, 
is evidently a disappointed poet. Hiero and Theroa 
could never treat .^achylua with neglect or with indifier- 
ence. Little as may be our regard and our respect for 
royalty, we hardly can suppose any king, who knows 
Greek, so barbarous and stupid as to fancy in himself a 
nobility more exalted than in ^schylua, or gifted by the 
gods with a higher office, than stewardship to the greatest 
of men among whom lie himself is the richest. 

Bard at Elouais ! art tbou dead 

So Btrangalj-I can it be 
An eagle dropt upon thy head 

They who devised tlie fMe, marr'd 

The moral of their song ; 
Tliey meant the eagle by the bard. 

But placed the creature wrong. 

Quietest in courts tlioae ever move 

Whom nature made mot«t eIov : 
Tortoise weara plumes ami springa above 

While eagle moults below. 



I have room enough for another short piece, which 
carries with it somewhat more than the dialect for a 
testimonial of its Atticism. They who are ill-trained in 
the course of poetry, puff and blow, as the trainers express 
it, at Bbort distAnces ; they who are trained better, move 
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■with little difficulty, and no appearance of exertion. 
Strength does not lie in varicose veins. This is, however, 
a subject which requires grace only. Ton like to drint 
water ; but you like to drink it from a silver cup. 

To IiOTB. 

Where ia my heart, perfldioua boy? 

Give it, O give it. back again [ 
I ask no more for hours of joy ; 

Lift but thy hand and burst my chain. 

Love's Eeplt. 
* Fond mnn 1 the heart we rashly gave 
She values not, yet won't rcetore ; 
She pasiies on from slave to slave ; 
Go, go; thy heart ia thine no more. 



The Athenians, my dear ABpasia, are reported to be a 
religious people ; yet I have often wondered at their free- 
dom and bolduess, in depriving the immortal gods of 
tbcir power on some occasions, and on others in accost- 
ing them with familiarity and disrespect. It would have 
been satisfactory to me if you had related what befell the 
unhappy man who presumed to call perjidiota and boy 
one of the most powerful. Certainly we are inspired by 
oiir holy religion to believe that Love is youthful ; but 
Anacreon is the only poet who represents him as a child. 
There ts an absurdity in making him appear younger 
than we ourselves are when wo begin to be under the in- 
fluence of the passion. But the graver fault is in calling 
liim (what I tremble lo write) perfidious I You will re- 
lieve my mind of some anxiely by assuring me that noth- 
ing stuisier has befalleu so captions and irreverenlial a 
votary. . If his fault is recent, and if he is yet living, it 
■would be wise and considerate in him to implore the 
blessed mother of this almighty deity, that she may be 
pleased to avert his anger, should he not have forgotten 
the offence. I say it, because the most experienced and 
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the most pious are of opiaion that he is oflener oblivious. 
Was not ho both wiser aad more pious who wrote a 
poem in a very different spirit, and, whether more or 
less Attic, fuller of thought, consiat*Dcy, aad reflection. 
If you have forgotten it, let me bring it back again, and J 
fix it aa firmly na may be in your memory : 

Ah I what a, bicascd privilege it ia 

To eCand upon tins insulated rock 

On the north side of youthi Isee below 

Manj at lubor, many M a, game 

Than labor more luborluua, wanting breath 

And crying Arip,' What nowl what vexes themf 

Only a laughing maid and winged boj', 

Obstinate boy indeed, who will not eboot 

Hii other arrow, haying Bhot the first. 

Where ia Che harm in tliia? yet they meanwhile 

Make all the air about them pant with eoba, 

And with one name weary poor Echo down. 

isia ! I too have suffered ; and Love knows it ; yet ' 
I dare not even t«ll him that he knows it. To remind 
him would bo indelicate ; to complain would be irrelig- 
ious. And what could all bis power do for me now? 
But this, believe me, is not the reason why I endure in 
silence, and bend in aubmisaion to the arbitrament of tho 
goda. Surely, too eurely, whoever has breathed has 
sighed. When we have lost, O Aspasia I those we love, i 
whether by impaasable distance or any other dispensa-"] 
tion of the goda, youth is less happy than age, and age 1 
than death. 




I Youth, like the aloe, bloasoma but once, and ite flower 

springs from the midst of thorns ; but see with what 
Btrenglh and to what height the aloe-flower rises over 
them ; be not surpassed by it. 
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If I coDtinue to reason, or to moralize, or to versify, 
you wiU begin to doubt my sincerity, or at least tbe 
warmth of my affection. I am induced to believe, O 
Claone I that the Deity you venerate so profoundly and 
solemnly, is far from unforgiving. In the verses I now 
send you, there appears to be a proof of it ; for the writer 
seems to have treated him not only as a child, but a child 
much addicted to miachief ; yet never was man treated 
in return with more benignity. I should tremble at the 
manner in which the Fates are mentioned, If matters 
were left at their arbitration. But we know the con- 
trary : we know positively that they can spin only what 
is on their distafis, and not a thread can be turned to a 

I would be grave, Cleone ! I would indeed'; hut really 
there is no harm in laughing at children and old women, 
gods or not. We know they have a good deal to do in 
the affairs of this world, however ; and it is unwise to 
laugh at those who are as capable of extinguishing our 
laughter as of exciting it. 

" What art thou doin|f with those ahears? " 

I ehoated in an urchin's eara, 

Who notched them and who made them grate. 

While three old women near him sate. 

And Bcowl'd at every scratch they heard, 

But never aajd a single word. 
_ In a dark comer thus all three 

Sate with an elbow on the knee, 

And three blue fingers hold their tips 

Imprest on three still bluer lipi. 

Although the froward boy I chid 

Did not (boys will not) what waa bid. 

His countenance was not malign 

As that was of the elder trine. 
"Look at those frightful onesl " he said, 

And each one shook her thin-hair'd head. 
" Nay, never fear tha angry croneg " . . 

Said he ; and each replied with groans. 
" They arc all vicious ; for they knew 

That what I did I did for you, 

Contemplating the fairest maid 

That ever with ray bow has play.'d. 

Crones 1 by my help your shears have got 

A set of teeth, which you have not. 
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Come! come I Death's bridcmaidal snip a 
A» snip ye amy, her ycnra shall last 
Id spito of 7011, ber beauty bloom 
On tbis Bide and beyoad the tomb : 
1 fwe&r by Styx." 

"And I by thee," 
Cried I, " that what thoa aayst sball be." 



cess. AlXSBIiDES TO PERTCLES. 

Pray why did you tell Phanomaclios to station soma 
couGdeatial one near me, who should be an eternal check 
^ There is little chance that I should do anything 
igant, ualess the Fotidmans invite me to dinner 
and I accept the invitation. I will not allow any man. 
to defood me before I stand in need of defence, and be- 
fore I have deserved to save my Efe by proving it worth 
something. I should quarrel with Socrates himself, 
much more with another, presumin|r to take what belongs 
to me, of danger or of glory. It is not kind in you, nor 
open, nor prudent. Would you wish any one to say, 
" Pericles takes care of his owe relatives I " This ought 
only lo be said of the vilest men in the worst govern- 
ments ; and of you, until now, it never could be. You 
have given no such orders in regard to Santhippos. Ha 
may be aa rash and violent as he pleases. Even here he 
dares to call ifle Neaniskos and Kouridion and Ta 
paidika.' By Castor ! if he were not the son of Pericles, 
his being my cousin should not save from a stroke of the 
sabre that tierce disdainful visage. I promise you it 
shall soon be seen which of us is the braver and the bet- 
ter man. I would not say this to you unless that you 
might let him know my sentiments. I have no words, 
written or spoken, for the conturoeliDus : my complaints 
are for the ear of those only who are kind to me, 

* This expression was usually Teproacbftil; not always, ail 
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CCXXI. PEKICI-ES TO ALCIBIADE3. 



Do not think, my Alcibiades, that I recommended yon 
to the guardianship of Phanomaehos, in order that he 
should exercise over you a. troublesome vigilance of con- 
trol, or indulge toward you an unmilitary partiality. 
But I am more intimate with him than I am with Xeiio- 
phon or Aristoclides or Hestiodoros ;* and having sons, 
he knows that restraints are oflea necessary oa the 
impatience of military ardor. 

Your letter is a proof that I judged rightly. My 
praises of your valor are lost amid those of the army 
and of the city ; but the delight it has given me is, I am 
confident, one among the thoughts that have assuaged 
your wounds. On your return, the citizens will express 
their sense of your conduct. 

Endeavor to prove, now that you are acknowledged 
to be the first in bravery, that you are more discreet than 
Xanthippos. Many in every army are so nearly on an 
equality in tourage, that any attempt of theirs to show a 
superiority - is ineffectual. Unbecoming language can 
neither prove nor disprove it, but must detract from its 
worth and merit. Diaerelion, on the contrary, is the 
sure sign of that presence of mind wilhont which valor 
strikes untimely and impotently. Judgment alone makes 
courage available, and conciliates power with genius. 
Consider that yon never will have attained the scope of 
your ambition, until you lead and govern those men 
against whom your passions now exasperate you ; and, 
unless yoa do conciliate them, you never can induce theui 
to acknowledge your snperiority, much less submit to 
your governance. It is best the germs of power should 
spring forth early, that they may have time enough for 
gaining strength ; therefore I write to you, no longer as 
a youth in pupilage, but as a candidate for the highest 
offices of the conmion wealth. 

e uppointed to eommanda with Phano- 
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Try whether your forbearance may not produce a 
better effect on Xtinthip[>os than my remoDstrances. I 
write to you rather than to him, because I rely more 
firmly on your affection. Be worthy of Buch a secret, 
O Alcibiades ! and think how highly 1 must esteem your 
prudence and manliness, when I delegate to you, who 
are the younger, the power of correcting in him the faulta 
which I have been unable to eradicate or suppress. Go, 
and, in the spirit with which I send it, give my love to 
Xanthippoa, lie m^iy neglect it, he may despise it, he 
may cast it away, but I will gather it all up again for 
him : you must help me. 
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CCXXn. iXCIBIAD£9 TO PEBICLBS. 

Pericles, I was much edified by your letter ; but, par- 
don rae, when I came to the close of it I thought you 
rather mad. 

"What 1 " said I, "beard this panther I" 

However, when I had considered a little more and a 
little better on it, I went to him and delivered your love. 
He stared at me, and then desired to see the direction. 
" Ay," said he, " I remember the handwriting. He 
oftener writes to me than I to him. I suppose he has 
less to do and less to tliink of." 

The few other words he Eidded are hardly worth the 
trouble of repetition ; in fact, they were not very filial. 
Dear Pericles ! I would love him, were it only out of 
perversity. But, beside all other rights over me, you 
have made me more disposed than ever to obey you, in 
making me more contented with myself, as you have by 
this commission. I may do something yet, if we can 
but fumigate or pray away the plague. Of two thousand 
four hundred soldiers, who landed but forty days before 
me from the Bosphonis, under the command of Aguou, 
son of Nikias, one thousand and fifty are already dead. 
I shall have nobody to persuade or manage, or even to 
fight with, if we go on so. 
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TO PEEICLE3. 



Potidffia has aiirrenili!red. The dead of the city are 
scarcely more shadows thao the living) aod yet how 
bravely they fought to the last ! I should have been sony 
for thorn a few months ago ; but I have now learnt what 
it is to be a soldier. We must rise superior to pain, and 
then tako another flight, farther afield, and rise superior 
to pity. Beside, the Fotidseans were traitors ; and next, 
they were against us ; and furthermore, they were so 
wicked as to eat one another rather than submit. This 
shows their malice. Now wo have done nothing half so 
bad toward them ; and I assure you, if others are dis- 
posed to such cruelty, I will take no part in it ; for who 
would ever kiss nae aflerward? 



CCXXIV. PEKICLEa TO ALCIBIADES. 

The remembrance of past days that were happy, in- 
creases the gloominess of those that are not, and intei^ 
cepta the benefits of those that would be. 

la the midst of the plague this roflectioa strikes me, 
on the intelligence I have received fi-om Lampsacos. 
You likewise will be sorry, O Alcibiades 1 to hear that 
Anaxagoras ia dying. Although he seldom conversed 
with you, and seldom commended you in private, believe 
me, he never omitted an occasion of pointing out to your 
friends any sign you had manifested of abihty or virtue. 
He declined the character of teaeher, yet few hare taught 
so much, wherever his wisdom was accessible. Philos- 
ophers there have been indeed, at Athens and elsewhere, 
earnest in the discovery and in the dissemination of 
truth ; but, excepting Thales and Pherecydes, none among 
them has been free Irom ostentation, or from desire of 
obtaining the absolute and exclusive possession of weak 
and ductile minds. Now the desire of great influence 
over others ia praiseworthy only wliere great good to the 
community may arise from it. To domineer in the arbi- 
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trary away of a dogmatical and grasping, yet loose am 
empty-haaded philosophy, which never boars upon im 
tions and uses, nor elevates nor tranquillizes the mind, 
to look upon ourselves with a sweet complacency from. 
BO petty an eminence, is worse than boyish ambition. 

■ To call idlers and stragglers to us, and to sit among 
them and regale on their wonder, is the selfishness of an 
indigent and ill-appointed mind. Anaxagoras was sub- 
ject to none of these weaknesses, nor to the greater of 
condescending to reprove, or to argue with, those who-] 
are. He made every due allowance for our infirmltiea^ 
of understanding, and variations of temper, the effect 
of them ; and he was no less friendly toward those who 
differed widely in opinion from him, than toward those 
who quite agreed. When a friend of his was admiring 
and praising him for it, he interrnpted him,' saying : 

"Why not? Is it not too selt-evident for language, 
that, if I had taken the same road, I should have gone 
in the same direction ? and would not the same direction 
have led to the same conclusion?" 

Yes, Alcibiades I it is indeed self-eyident, and, werq it 
spoken unwarily, it would be ireprehended for being so ; 

.and yet scarcely one man in ten millions acts consistently 
upon it. 

There are humanities, my friend, which require our 
perpetual recollection, and are needful to compensate, in 
some measure, for those many others we must 
the necessities and 
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CCXXV. ABPASIA TO CLEONE. 

Serene and beautiful are our autumnal days in Thesi^ 1 
Baly. We have many woods about us, and many wood- 
land sounds among them. In this season of the year I . 
am more inclined to poetry than in any other ; and I 
want it now more than ever to flow among my thoughts, 
and to bear up the heavier. 

I hesitate, O Cloone! to send you what I have beeal 
writing. You will say it is a strange fancy of mine, and' 
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fitter for tne in those earlier hours of life when wo were 
reposing is the Island. 

Nothing, I must eonfcss, wonid be more ill-placed than 
a Drama or Dialogue in the world below ; at least if the 
Shades entered into cajitious disquisitions or frivolous 
pleasantries. But we believe that our affections outlive 
us, and that Love is not a stranger in Elysium. Humors, 
the idioms of life, are lost in the transition, or are gener- 
alized in the concourse and convergency of innumerable 
races ; passions, the universal speech, are throughout in- 
telligible. 

The G-oniuB of Homer is never to be gainsaid by na ; 
and he shows us how heroes, and women worthy of 
heroes, felt and reasoned. A long dialogne, a. formal 
drama, would bo insupportable ; but perhaps a single 
scene may win" attention and favor from my own Cleooe. 

I imagine then Agamemnon to descend from his hor- 
rible death, and to meet inslaatly his daughter. ^ By the 
nature of things, by the suddenness of (he event, Iphi- 
geneia can have heard nothing of her mother's double 
crime, adultery and murder, 

I suspend my pen. Although I promised yon in the 
morning my short Acherusiau scene, I am almost ready 
to retract my words. Everybody has found out that I 
am deficient in tenderness. While I was writing I could 
not but shed tears . . just as priests do libations, yoii will 
say, to eave other people the trouble. 

Tphigimina. Father! I now may lean upon your breast. 
And 7011 with unrcverled eyca will grasp 
Iphigeneia's band. 

Wg are not shades 
Sorely 1 for years tliralia yet. 

And did my blood 
Win Troy for Greece ? 

All I 'twas ill done to shrink. 
But the sword glenni'd so sbarp. and tlie good priest 
Trembled, and I'allas frown'd above, severe. 
Agamemnon. Daughter! 
Iphigtneia. Beloved fatherl is the blade 
Again to pierce my bosom? 'lis uu&t 
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For Racriflce ; no blood U in Ha veins ; 

No god reqaires it here ; here are no wrongs 

To vindicate, no Tealms U> overthrow. 

Tou arc standing as at Aulis in the fane, 

With face avertud, holding (as before) 

My hand; but yours burna not, oa then it bum'd; 

This aJone shows me we are witli the Blest, 

Nor subject lo the suEFbrings we have borne. 

I will win back past kiDdneas. 

Tell roe then. 
Tell how m; mother fares who loved me so, 
And griev'if, aa 'twere for you, to sco me part. 
Frown not, but pardon me fur tarrying 
Araid too idle words, nor asking how 
She prais'd ds both (which most?) for what we did 

Agamemnon. Te gods who govern herd do human pang* • 
Eeach the pure aoul thus far below? do tears 
Sprio^ in these meadows ? 

Iphtgmeia. No, eweet father, no . . 

I could hare answered that ; why ask the gods F 

Agajnemnen. Iphigeneia 1 O my child ! tbo Earth 
Has gendered crimes unhcord-of heretofore, 
And Nature may have changed in her lost depths. 
Together with the gods and all their laws. 

Iphigeneia. Father I we must not let you here condenuii 
Not, were the day less joyful : recollect 
We have no wicked here; no king to judge. 
Poseidon, we have heard, with bitter rage 
Lashes his foaming steecla against the skies. 
And, laughing witii loud yell at winged fire 
Innoxious to his fields and palaces. 
Affrights the eagle from the sceplcrcd hand ] 
While Fluto, gentlest brother of the three 
And happiest in obedience, views sedate 
His tranquil realm, nor envies theirs above. 
Mo change have we, not even day for night 
Nor spring for ai 
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And BO compliant. 
Never waa soatch'd 
Though going to tht 
Enew bis good king 
Before he heard the 
Therefore all praia'd you. 

Proudest men thenuelrei 
In others praise humility, and most 
Admire It In the sceptre and the sword. 



Lo a child. 

' robe away trora me, 
,neil. The blind man 
leading liim indoors 
that marsholl'd Greece. 
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What tiien can make you apeak time rapidly 
And briefly? in your step thuB hesitate? 
Are you nfraid to meet amongtbc good 
Inc^estuuus Uclon here? 

Agamemnon. 01 gods of Hell! 

Jphigeaeia, She halh not past the river. 

We may walk 
With our hands tink'd nor feel our hausc's ghame. 

Agamemnon. Never mayst tboa, Iphigeneia, feel itt 
Aulis had no sharp svord, thou woaldat exclaim, 
Greece no avenger . . I, her chief so late, 
Through ErobuB, throu{;li Elysium, vrithe beneath it. 

Iphigeneia. Come, I have better diadems llian thoao 
Of Argos and Myccnai : come away, 
And I will weave them for you on the hank. 
You will not look BO pale when you hive walk'd 
A little in the grove, and have told all 
Those Bweet fond words the widow sent her child. 

Agamemnon. Earth I I auQ^red less upon thy shores t 
(Aside.') The batli that bubbled with my blood, tlie blows 
That spilt it (O worse torture I) must she know ? 
AU the first woman coming from Myccnai 
Will pine to pour this potson in her ear, 
Taunting sad Charon for his slow advance. 
Iphigeneia ! 

Jphtgeneia. Why thus turn away ? 
Calling me with aucti fondness I I am here, 
Father I and where yon are, will ever be, 

Agamemnon. Thou art my child ; yea, yes, thon art my child. 
All waa not once what all now is I Come on, 
Idol of love and truth 1 my child I my child I 
CAlone.) Fell woman I over false 1 false was thy lost 
Denunciation, as thy bridal vow; 
And yet even that found faith with roe I The dirk 
Which sever'd flesh from flesh, where this hand toBts, 
Severs not, as tliou boastedat in thy scofla, 
Iphigencia's lore from Agamemnon : 
The wife's n spark may light, a straw consume. 
The daughter's not licr heart's whole fount hath quench'd, 
'Tis worthy of the gods, and lives forever. 

Iphigeneia. What spake my father to the gods aboTe? 
Unworthy am I then to join in prayer? 
If, on the last, or any day before, 
Of my brief course on earth, I did amiss. 
Say it at once, and let me be unblest ; 
But, O my faultless father I why should youT 
And shun so my embraces? 

Am I wild 
And wandering in my fondness i 
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We »re shad<?a ! 
Groan not thus deeply; blight not thus the •CMon 
Of fuU-orVd gladness I Shodeg wc ore indeed. 

But mingled, let us feel it, witli tlie blest 

I knew il, but forgut it Eaddeal;, 

Altho' 1 felt it alt at your approucb. 

Look on me ; Boiilo with mu at my illusioD . . 

Ynu are bo like what you hnye ever been 

(Except in Borrow t) I migbt well forget 

I ilould not win you aa I uecd to do. 

It was the first embrace since my descent 

I erer aim'd at r those who lore roe live, 

Save one, who tores me most, a4d now would chide me. 

Agamtmnon. We want not. O Ipbigeneio, we 
'Want not embrace, nor kiss that cools the heart 
With purity, nor words that more and more ' 
Teach what we know from those we know, and sink 
Often raoEt deeply where they fall most light. 
Time waa when for the faintest breath of thine 
Kingdom and life were little. 

Jphigeneia. Value them 

Aa little now. 

Agamemnon. Were life and kinRdom all ! 

Iphtgtncia. Ah t by onr death many are sad who loved n 
The little fond Electra, and Oreetes 
•So childish and so bold t O that mad boy I 
They will be happy too. 

Cheer I king of men I 
, Cheer 1 there are voices, songs . . Cheer! arms advance. 

Agamemnon. Come to me, boqI of peace 1 These, tl 

These are not false embraces. 

Iphigeneia. Both are happy I 

AgaiaeianoA. Freshness breathes round me from Bi 
breeze above. 
What are ye, winged ones 1 with golden nrns i 

The Sours (descending'). 
The Hours. To each an um we bring. 
Earth's purest gold 
Alone can hold 
Thejymph of the Lethfian spring. 
We, son of Atreusl we divide 
The dulcet from the bitter tide 

That runs athwart the paths of men. 
No more our pinions ehalt thou see. 
Take comfort 1 We have done with thee, 
And must away to earth again. 
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I(Aieending.') 
Where than arc, thou 
Of braided brow, 
Thou cull'd too soon from Argive bow'rl. 
Whore tli; eweet voice is lieard among 
The shades that tliriil with choral flong, 
Kane can regret the parted Hours. 
Charm of Argives. 
Maiden I be tliou the spirit that breatheB 
Triumph and joy into our songl 
Wear and beetnw these amaraatli-wreathB, 

Ipbigeneial they belong 
To none but thee und her who reigns 
(Lees cbaunted) on our boaky plains. 

Stmicharus. 
Iphigoneia 1 'tiB to thee 
Glory we owe and Ticlory. 
Clash, men of Argos, clash your arms 
To martial worth and virgin charms. 

Oihsr Semichorui. 
Ye men of Argos 1 it was sweet 
To roll the fruio of conquest at the feet 
Whose whiaperitig sound made bravest hearts beat fost. 
This we have known at home, 
But hitbor we are eomo 
To crown the king who ruled us first and last. 

Chords. 
Father of Argos I ting of men I 

We cbaunt the hymn of praise to thee. 
In serried ranks we stand agaip, 

Our glory safe, our country free. 
Clash, clash the arms we bravely bora 
Against Scamauder's God-defeuded shore. 

SemiAorus. 

Blessed art thou who hast repell'd 
Battle's wild fury, Ocean's whelming foam j 

Blessed o'er all, to have beheld 
Wife, children, house avenged, and peaceftil home I 
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Other Semiehorus. 
I, thou seeat, are now 
Among the happy, Ihough the aged brow 
from sorrow for us we could nut protect. 
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Nor, on the polisht grnniW of the -well 
Folding our arms, of apoiU and perils tell. 
Nor litt Ibe rase on tlie lot'd head erect. 

SeTnichoTBi. 
What vhirling wheels are those behind ? 
What plumes come flaring through the wind, 
Hearer nru\ nearer? From his qar 
He who defied the heaven-born Foirera of war 
Pctidca sprinKS ! Dust, dast are we 
To him, O Iting, who bends the knee, | 

Frond onl; to be first in reverent praise of thee. 

Olkcr Semiehorvs, 
Clash, clash the arms I None other race 
Shall B^e sDch heroes face to face. 
"We too have fought; and they have Been 
Nor sea-sand gray nor meadow green 
Where Dardans stood against their men . . 
Clash 1 loFiCanl clash again! 
licpininga for lost days repress . . 
The flames of Troy had cbeer'd ua leas. 

Ckorvs. 
Hark! from afar more war-steeds neigh, 
Thousands o'er thousands rush this way. 
Ajax is yonder! ay, behold 
The radiant arms of Lycian gold I 
Anns from admiring valor won, 
Tydeas ! and worthy of thy son. 
Tis Ajai wears them now ; for ha 
Holes over Adria's stormy sea. 

He threw them to the friend who lost 
(By the dim jndgn^nt of the host) 
Those wet with tears which Thetis gave 
The youth most beauteous of the brBva. 
In vain ! the insatiate soul would go 
For comfort to his peers helow. 
Clash i ere we leave them all the plain, 
Clash 1 lo Fieat) ! once again 1 



Hide thcBB things away, Cleone ! I dare r 
them to any but Pericles. 1 can reach no furfher than a 
chorus; hardly that. Tragedy is quite above m 
tvADt the strength, the pathos, the right language. 
when there are so many who would teach m " 
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that the ehadoa were not happj at once in Elysiam ; and 
that the Hours are not more shadowy than they, ^schy- 
lu8 brings into our world Beings aa allegorical ; and where 
shall WG fix a boundary between the allegorical and 
divine ? 

CCXXVI. CLEONE TO A8PASIA. 

Toil build yoar nest, Aspasio, like the swallow, 

Bringing a little on the bill at onco, 

And filing it attentively and foncllj, 

And trying it, and then from your soft breaat 

Warming it with the inmost of the plumage. 

KestB there are many, of this very year 

Hany the oeels are, which the winda shall shake, 

The rains run through, and other birds beat down) 

Yours, O Aspasial rests against the temple 

Of heavenly tove, and thence iuviolate, 

It shall not fall this winter, nor the next. 



Tou have encouraged me to proceed in the most diffi- 
cult tra«t of poetry. Had I openly protested that the 
concluding act of Agamemnon, the Eieclra of our trage- 
dian, dissatisfies me, he alone of the Athenians would 
have pardoned my presumption. But £lectni was of a 
character to be softened rather than exasperated by grief. 
An aifectionate daughter is affectionate even to an un- 
worthy mother ; and female resentment (as all resentment 
should do) throws itself down inert at the ootrancQ of the 
tomb. Hate with me, if you can hate anything, my 
Cleone I the vengeance that rises above piety, above sor- 
row ; the vengeance that gloats upon its prostrate victim. 
Compunction and pity should outlive it ; and the child's 
tears should blind her to the patent's guill. I have re- 
stored to my Electra such a heart as Nature had given 
her ; torn by suSering, but large and alive witb tender- 
ness. In her veneration for the falher's memory, with 
bis recent blood before her eyes, she was vehement in 
urgiag the punishment of the murderess. The gods had 
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commauded it at the handa of their only sou. WTien it 
was accomplished, he himseli' wa3 abhorrent of the deed, 
but defended it as a duty ; she in her agony caet the whole 
on her own head. If character is redeemed and restored ; 
if Nature, who always is consistent, ia shown so ; if pity 
and terror are concentrated at the close ; I hare merited 
a small portion of what my too generous Cleone bestowed 
OIL mc in advance. 



Orttlet and EUetra. 

Ehctra. Pobb on, my brother! she svaita the wretch, 
Dishonorer, despoiler, murderer ... 
None other Dame Bball name him . . . ahe awaiti 
As would a toTer . . 

Heavenly godel what poieon 
O'erflowa my Ups I 

Adultreaa 1 hnaband-elayer ! 
Strike her, the tigreaa I 

Think upon our father . . 
Give the sword scope . . think what a man was he. 
How fond of her I how kind to all about. 
That he might gladden and teach ut . . Uow proud 
Of thee, OrcBtcfl ! toasing thee above ' 

Hia joyous head and cnjliag thee hia c 
Ah I boja remember not what melta oi 
And marks them cvermoro I 

Bite not thy lip, 
Nor tramp as an unsteady colt the ground, 
Kor Bture against the wall, but think again 
How better than all fathers was our faSier. 
Go.. 

OresUa. Loose me then 1 for tbia white hand, Electra, 
Hath fastened upon mine with fiercer grasp 
Than mine can grasp the sword. 

Eledra. Go, sweet Orestes 1 

I knew not I was holding tbee . . Avenge him I 
(Afone.) How he sprang from me I 

. . Sure, ho now has reachl 
The room before the bath . . 

The bath-door creaks I 
. . It hath creakt thus since he . . since tliou, O father I 
Ever since thou didat loosen its strong vaives, 
Either with all thy dying weight, or strength 
Agonized with her stabs . . 
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What plunge w 



i that; 



. . What groans are those? 

Oresta (returaing). 'tbej Boand through hell 

Bfjoicing the Enmenides.* 

She slew 
Oar father ; Ebe made thee the ecoro of slaves ; 
Me (sun uf him who raled this land and more) 
She made an outcast . . ■ 

Would I hod been so 
FoTeTert ero such Tcngcanco . . . 

EleUra. that Zeus 

Had let thj arm (all sooner at thj side 
Witliout tliose drops I list I they are auilihle . , 
For tiiey are many . . from the sword's point falling, 
And down from the mid blade I 

Too rash Orestes I 
Coaldst tbou then not have spared our wretched mother? 

Ortsta. The go<[B could nut. 

Eltetra. She was not theirs, Orestes. 

Orestts. And didst not thou . . 

Electro,. 'Twas I, 'twas I, who did it ; 

Of our unhappiest bouae the most unhappy 1 
Under this roof, by every god accurst, 
There is no grief, there is no guilt, but mine. 

Ortatei. Electra! no I 

'Tis now my time to saSet . . 
Uiae be, with all its pangs, the righteous deed. 
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coxxym. cleone to abfabu. 

1 will never praise you ngaia until you complete the 
tragedy. Thia ia the time for it, now all the dramatic 
poets of your country are dead or silent. Not that I 
would invite you to have it represented or published : but, 

"An ancient scholiast has recorded Chat the name of Eameoides 
was given to these goddesses alter the expiation of Orestes. 
But Catullus (called the Icaraid by his countrymen) represents 
Ariadne invoking them by this appellation long before the 
Tinjau war. The verses are the most majestie in the Roman 
language. 

Eumcnides \ quorum anguineis redimita capillii 
Frons expimnles prieportat pectoris iras, 
Hue, hue adventatel etc. 
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believe me, the exertion of poetical power, in tbeee eleva* 
lions, throws off many of the mind's diseases. Little or 
nothing of the sort can be effected by slenderer and more 
desultory attempts. A bushel of garnets and amethysta 
and topazes is not worth a single ruby the size of the 
smallest ; and yet they are pretty things enough, and at- 
tract as many people. One single act of such a tragedy 
as you are able to compose, outvalues a thousand pieces 
of leas cohesive and in&angible materials. Let others 
expatiate on trivial objects, ordinary characters, and un- 
interesting events ; let them be called poets by themselves 
and by their houaeholds ; bat remember, O Aspaeia ! thai 
you have Athenians for judges, and that the progeny of 
heroes and gods is about to plead before them. 

Again, I declare it, I will never praise you until yoa 
comply with me ; I wIU only love you ; and hardly that. 



CCXXIX. ASPABLA^ TO CLEONE. 

I I will never take rd many steps op the heights of 

I poetry, as to make any poet doubt whether he can over- 

take me. There js not enough honey in my cells to at^ 
tract the wasps ; nor shall there be. If you really think ' 
!■ have done better in some parts than the generality, f 
keep the secret ; at least from others ; and if you desirs I 
to see the tragedy completed . . finish it yourself. Yon t 
have often done work for me greatly more difficult. I 
never could work anything with the needle ; and it waa 
not because I feared its roughening my fingers, as you 
I were pleased to say after you had finished it. I do not 

> like any labor of the hands ; that is the matter of fact ; 

I not even so little as the writing out of a tragedy. I will, 

L however, on this one occasion, give you a- little assistance. 

^^^E Ortaie*. Et 
^^^^H Have dragged 
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Ib this Mycenai? 
Are we > • ■ are all vho should be ... in our honae ? 
Living? unhurt? our father here? oar mother? 
Why that deep gaap? for 'twas not sigh nor groan. 
She then . . . 'twas sba who fell! when? how? bewarol 
No, no, spealt out at once, that TDj fall heart 
Maj meet it, and jaay share with thee in all . . 
Jn all . . . hat that one thing. 

It was a dream. 
Wa may share oil. 

They live? both live? 

aay it 1 

Eledra. The gods hare placed them from d«, and there rolli 
Between as that dark river . . . 

Orestes. Blood 1 blood I blood I 

1 see it roll; I see the hand above it. 
Imploring; I see her. 

Hiss me not back, 
Te snake-hair'd maiiis I I will look on ; I will 
Hear the wnrda gurgle thro' that cursed stream. 
And catch that hand . . that hand . . which slew my father I 
It cannot be ... . how could it slay my father? 
Death to the slave who spoke it I . . . slay my Ather 1 
It toat mo up to him to earn a smile ; 
And was a smile then each a precious boon, 
And royal state and proud afitction nothing? 
Ay, and thee too, Electra, she once taught 
To take the sceptre from him at the door . . 
Not the bath-door, not the bath-door, mind thati . • 
And place it in the veetibale, against 
The spear of Faliaa, where it used to stand. 
■Where is it now? methinka I missed it there. 
How we hare trembled to be seen to move it I • 

Both looking tip, lest that stem face should f^own 
Which always gazed on Zeu9 right opposite. 
01 could but one tear more fall from my eyes, 
It would shake off those horrid visages. 
And melt them into air. 

I am not yours, 
Fell goddesses '. A Just and generous Poner, 
A bright-hair'd god, dirccti'd me. 

And thus 
Abased ia he whom such a god inspired I 

{After a •pause.') 
Into whose kingdom went they? did they go 
Together? 

Electra. Oh I they were not long apart. 

Orestes. I know why thou art pale ; I know whose head 
Thy flower-Uke bands have gorlaaded; I know 
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For whom than hast unbraided all thy love. 
He well deacrvps it .... be shall haTe it all. 
Glory and Jove shall crown thee, mj brave aUterl 

Electra. I am not she of Sparta. Let me live 
(If live T must, Orestes I) not annamed. 
Nor named too often. Speak no more of lovo, 
lU-omeo'd and opprobrious in this house . . 
A mother should have had, a father had iC, 

may u brother let it dwell with him, 
nncbangeable, unquestioned, solitary, 
Strengtlicncd and hallowed in the depths of grief! 
Gaze not to angrily . . I dare not see thee, 

1 dare not look where comfort eboald be fonnd. 

Orestes. I dare and da beliold them all day loDg, 
And, were that face away au like my mother's, 
I would advance and question and compel them , . 
They hear me and they know it. 

Etedra. Hear me too, 

Te mlghly ones I to me invisible I 
And spare himl spare himi for withonC the gods 
Ho wrought not what he wrought : And are not ye 
pHrtakers of their couUBels and tlieir power? 

spare the son of him whom ye and they 
Bent against Ilion, to perform your will 
And bid the rulers of the earth be just. 

Orestes. And dare they frighten tliee tooT frighten thee? 
And bend thee into prayer J 

Off, hateful eyes I 
Look upon me, not her. 

Ay, thusi 'tis well. 
Cheer, cheer thee, my Electra I 

Stronger than ever . . steel, Are, adamant . 
But cannot bear thy brow upon my neck, 
Cannot hear these wild writhings, these load sobl. 
By all the gods I I think thou an half 

1 must away . . follow me not . . stand there I 

Here is the Prayer of Orestes, ia his madness, to 
Apollo ; and there follows, what is not immediately con* 
nected with it, the Keply of the Priestess. 

Creates. O king Apollo I god Apollo! god 
Powerful to smite and powerful t 
If there is hlood upon me. as the 
Purify that black stain (thou only canst) 
With every rill that bubbles from these ce 
Audibly ; and come willing to the work. 
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No; 'tis not they; 'tie blood; 'tis blood again 
That babblea in my ear, tliat shakes the Bhadea 
Of tbj dark grovesi and leta in hateful gleams, 
Bringing me . . wtiat dread siglitl what sounds abhorr'dl 
What screams 1 Tlioy are my mother'e : 'tis her eye 
That through the snakes of those three furies glares, 
And malies tbcm hold Eheir peace that she may speak. 
Hob thy voice bidden them all forth? There slink 
Some that would hide away, bat most turn back, 
And others Ilka blue lightnings bonnd along 
From rock lo rock; and many hiss at me 
As they draw nearer. Earth, fire, water, all 
Abominate the deed the gods commanded I 
Alas I I came to pray, not to complain ; 
And lo ! my speech is impious as my deed I 

Priesless of ApoUo, 
Take refuge here amid our Delphian shades, 

O troubled breast 1 
Here the most pious of Mycenai's maids 

Shall waWU thy rest 
And ware the cooling laurel o'er thy brow, 

Nor insect swarm 
Shall ever break thy slumbers, nor shalt (boa 

Start at the alarm 
Of boys infesting (as they do) the street 

With mocking songs, 
Stopping and importuning all they meet, 

And heaping wrongs 
Upon thy diadem *d and sacred bead. 

Worse than when base 
(EgisthuB (phndder notl) his toils outspread 

Around thy race. 
Altho' even in this fane the fitful blast 

Thou niay'st hear roar, 
Thy name among our highest rocks shall last 

For avenDore. 

Or«siti. A calm comes over roe •■ life brings it not 
With any of its tides : my end is near. 
O Priestess of the purifying god. 
Receive herl * and when she hath closed mine eyes, 
Do thou (weep not, my father's child I) close hers. 

• FaiDUug to bis sMer. 
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Many are now recovering from the fecer, which no 
longer can be called a pestilence, Periclea, though hfi 
tells me he is weak in body and altered in appearance, 
will soon overcome his fears about me. W& shall pres- 
ently meet again. And so, Cleone, you reaDy have ven- 
tured at last to accept the iuvilatlon of Euphorbia, If 
she talked to you of her son she was imprudent and 
indiscreet ; perhaps in her earlier invitations she was 
hardly less so. But wlio can foresee the end of sorrow, 
or would foresee the end of happiness? It usually is 
nearer at hand. When we enter a place whence the 
beloved has been long absent, part of the presence seems 
to be left behind. Again we draw back from the window 
as w6 did befgre, because then we were told people were 
coming. Foolish ! foolish I I am representing my own 
aensations in times past : girlish sensations, which never 
were Clcone's, even in girlhood. Alt, Cleone ! the beau- 
tiful smooth dove's plumage is hard and cold externally ; 
but what throbbing, what warmth, what ardor, what ten- 
derness, deep within I We must neither of us prefix ah I 
to anything in future ; we must be the happiest of the 
happy. Here are two pieces of verse for you. That on 
Dirce was sent to me by Pericles ; to prove that hia 
Athenians can sport with Charon even cow. The last 
quaternion seems the production of an elderly man ; and 
some of the ladies, on whona it was not written, and to 
whom it is not applicable, cry shame on him, beyond a 
a doubt. ■ 

Stand eloao around, yo Stygian aet, 
With Dirce in one boat convey'd, 

Or Cbaron, aeeinp, may forget 

That he ia old, and eho a shade. 

Love ran with mc, then walkC, then sate. 
Then said, Coma! eomel it grows too lata. 
And then lie would have gone, but . . no ■ 
You cauglil; liU rye : he could aot go. 
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CCXSXI. ASPASIA TO ( 



Where on earth is there bo much society as in a beloved 
child? He accompaQios me in my walks, gazes into my 
eyea for what I am gathering from books, tells me more 
an<l better things than they do, and aaka me often what 
neither I nor they can answer. When he is absent I am 
filled with reflections ; when ho is present I have room 
for none beside what I receive from him. The charms 
of his childhood bring me back to the delights of mine, 
and I fancy I bear my own words in a sweeter voice. 
Will he (0 how I Iremhle at the mnto oracle of futurity !), 
will he ever be as happy as I have been? Alas I and 
must he ever boas subject to fears and apprehensions? 
No 1 thanks to the gods ! never, never. lie carries his 
father's heart within his breast : I see him already an 
orator and a leader. I try to teach him daily some of 
his father's looks and gestures, and I never smile but at 
his docility and gravity. How his father will love him ! 
the little thunderer 1 the winner of cities I the vanquisher 
of Cleone 1. 



CCXXXn. CLEONE TO ASPASIA. 

The Lacedsemonions, we hear, have occupied not only 
all Atiica, but are about to enter, if they have not entered 
already, the territory of their confederates the Thebans, 
and to join their forces. Whither wiU you go, my As- 
pasia? Theasaly is almost as perilous as Boeotiu. It is 
worse than criminal to be eo nearly allied to the greatest 
man on earth, who must always have the greatest ene- 
mies. There are more who wDl forgive injury than there 
are who will forgive station ; and those who assail in 
vain the power of Pericles, will csert their abilities in 
diminishing his equanimity and happiness. I fear your 
ftindnesa will have induced you again to enter the city, 
that you may assume and divide those cares which must 
weigh heavily on his wisdom and patriotism; and: lbs. 
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more, since his health has been uDdertninded by the pes- 
tileoce. I dare not advise you to forego a daty ; but 
remember he liaa commauded you to remaiu away. Tour 
rcluru ivould afflict him. I am quite incapable of judg- 
ing for you. Were I with you, then, pct^aps I might 
kuoTv many things which should influence your decision. 

And can two year? have passed over since this evil 
entered your city, without my flying to comfort you? 
Two years have indeed piissed over ; bnt my house has 
also had its days' of mourning. Tbe prayers of my father 
were heard : he died contentedly, and even joyfully. He 
told me he had implored of the gods that they would 
bestow on me a life us long and happy as his own, and 
was assured they would. Until we have seen some ona 
grown old, our existence seems stationary. When we feel 
certain of having seen it (which is not early) the earth 
begins a little to loosen from us. N'othing now can detain 
me at Miletus, although when I have visited you I shall 
return. You must return with me, which you can do 
from any region but Attica. Pericles will not refuse, for 
you have already conciliated mo his favor. In tbe mean- 
while, do not think yourself bound by tbe offices of 
humanity to bestow those cares on others which arc all 
required for your own faipily. Do not be bo imprudent 
as to let the most intimate of your friends persuade you 
to yisit them. You have a child, you have a husband, 
and, without your presence, you possess the means of 
procuring every human aid for the infected. O that I 
•were with you 1 to snatch yon away from the approach 
of the distemper. But I sadly fear I should grow hard- 
hearted toward others, in your danger. 

I must be with my Aspasia ; and very sooD. 

O Athens 1 Athens 1 are there not too many of the 
dead within thy walls already? and are none there who 
never should have been ? * 

* This aeenta to refer to Xeniadei. 
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. A3PAS1A TO PERICXEa. 



I 



Never tell me, my Periclea 1 that yoQ are suddenly 
appearance. May every change of your 
and countenance bo gradual, so that I shall not 
perceive it ; but if you really are altered to such a degree 
as you describe, I must transfer my affectiou . . from 
the first Pericles to the second. Are you jealous ! if 
you are, it is I who am to be pitied, whose heart is des- 
tined to fly from the one to the other incessantly. In the 
end it will rest, it shall, it must, on the nearest. I wotild 
write a longer letter ; but it is a sad and wearisome thing 
to aim at playfulness where (he hand is pabied by 
affliction. Be well ; and all is well : bo happy ; and 
Athens rises up again, alert, and blooming, and vigorous, 
from between war aud pestilence. Love me ; for love 
cures all but love. How can we fear to die, how 
die, while we cling or are clung to the beloved? 
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The pestilence has taten from me both my sons, Yoa, 
who were ever so kind and affectionate to them, will 
receive a lardy recompense, in hearing that the least 
gentle and the least grateful did acknowledge it. • 

I mourn for Paralos, because he loved me ; for Xait>^ 
tbippos, because he loved me not. 

I^servo with all your maternal care our little Pericles. 
I cannot be fonder of him than I have always been ; I' 
can only fear more for him. 

Is he not with my Aspasia? What fears then are 
iVrational as mine? But oh 1 I am living in a widowed 
house, a house of desolation ; I am living in a city of 
tombs and torches j and the last I saw before me were 
for my children. 
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CCXXXV. FERICLES TO ASPASIA. 

It IB right and orderly, that he who has partaken so 
largely in ^e prosperity of the Atheaians, should close 
the procession of their calamities. The fever that has 
depopulated our city, returned upon me last night, and 
Hippocrates and Acron tfill mo that my end is near. 

When we agreed, O Aspasia ! in the beginning of 
loves, to communicate our thoughts by writing, even 
whilq we were both in Atheos, and when we had many 
reasons for il, we little foresaw the more powerful one 
that has rendered it necessary of lale. We never can 
meet again : the laws forbid it, and love itself enforces 
them. Let wisdom be heard by you as imperturbably, 
and afFeclion as authoritatively, as ever ; and remember 
that the sorrow of Pericles can arise but from the bosom 
of Aspasia, There is only one word of tenderness we 
could say, which we have riot snid oftentimes before ; aad 
there is no consolntion in it. The happy never H^y, aud 
never hear said, farewell. 

Reviewing the course of my life, it appears to me at 
one moment as if wc met but yesterday ; at another as 
iiL centuries had passed within it ; for within it have 
existed the greater part of those who, since the origin of 
the world, hare been the luminaries of the human race. 
Damou called me from my music to look at Aristides on 
his way to exile ; and my father pressed the wrist by 
which he was leading me along, and whispered in my ear : 

" Walk quickly by ; glance cautiously [ it is there Mil- 
tiadea ta in prison." 

In my boyhood Pindar took me up in hia arms, when 
he brought to our house the dirge he had composed 
for the funeral of my grandfather-; in my adolescence I 
offered tlie rites of hospitality to Empedoeles ; not long 
afterward I embraced the neck of JEsehylus, about to 
abandon hia country. With Sophocles I have argued on 
eloquence ; with Euripides on policy and ethics ; I have 
discoursed, as became an ioquirei", with Protagoras and, 
. Democritus, with Anaxtlgoras and MetOQ. From Herod- 
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otna I have listened to Iho moat iDStructive Iiistoiy, 
conveyed in a language the most copiona and the most 
harmonioua ; a man worthy to carry away tho collected 
sufiragea of universtil Greece ; a man worthy to throw 
open the temples of Egypt, and to celebrate the exploits of 
CyrUH. And from Thiicydidea, who alone can succeed to 
him, how recently did my Aspasia hear with me the ener- 
getic praises of his jast supremacy! 

As if the festival of life were incomplete, and wanted 
one great omaoient to crown it, Phidiaa placed before us, 
in ivory and gold, the tutelary deity of this land, and the 
Zeus of Ilomcr and Olympus. 

To have lived with auch men, to have enjoyed their 
familiarity and eatcem, overpaya all labors and anxieties. 
I were unworthy of the friendships I hare commemorated, 
were I forgetful of the latest. Sacred it ought to be, 
formed as it was under the portico of Death, jay fiiead- 
ship with the moat aagacious, the moat scientific, the most 
beneBcent of philosophers, Actoq and Hippocrates. If 
mortal could war against Peatilcnce and Destiny, they 
had been victorious. I leave them in tho field : unfortu- 
nate he who finds them among the fallen 1 . 

And now, at the close of my day, when every light ia 
dim and every guest departed, let me own that these wane 
before me, remembering, as I do in the pride and fulness 
of my heart, that Athens confided lier glory, and Aspasia 
her happiness, to me. 

Have I been a faithful guardian? do I resigo them to 
the custody of the goda undiminished and unimpaired? 
Welcome then, welcome, my last hour 1 After enjoying 
for so great a ntunber of years, in ray public and my 
private life, what 1 believe has never been the lot of any 
other, I now extend my hand to the urn, and take with- 
out reluctance or hesitation what is the lot of all. 



CCIXXYI. ALCIBUDES TO 

I returned to Athens in time to receive' the last injnno- 
tioDS of my guardian. What I promised him, to comfort 
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him in his departare, I dare not promise his Aspaais, lert 
I fail in the engagement ; neverlheless I will hope that my 
nalural unsteadiness may sonietimes settle on his fixed 
principles. But what am I, what are all my hopes, in 
comparison with the last few words of this great man, 
surely the greatest that earth has ever seen, or ever will 
see hereafter I Let mo repeat them to you, for they are 
more tlian consolation, and better. If oa eoch a loss I 
or any one could console you, I should abominate yoa 
eternally. 

I found him surrounded by those few friends whom 
pestilence and despair had left ia the city. They had 
entered but a little whUe before me ; and it appears that 
one or other of them had been praising him for his 
exploits. 

" In these," replied he, "Fortune hath had her share ; 
tell me rather, if yon wish to gratify me, that never have 
I caused an Athenian to put on moumiog." 

I hurst forward from the door-way, and threw my arms 
around his neck. 

"0 Pericles I my first, last, only friend! afar be that 
hour yet ! " cried I, aad my tears rolled abundantly on 
his checks. Either he felt them not, or dissembled, or 
disregarded them ; for, seeing his visitors go away, he 
began with perfect calmness to give me such advice as 
would be the best to follow in every occurrence, and 
chiefly in every difficulty. "When he had ended, and I 
was raising my head from above his pillow (for I con- 
tiaued in that posture, ashamed that he, who spake so 
composedly, should perceive my imcontrollahle emotion), 
1 remarked I knew not what upon his bosom. He smiled 
faintly, and said, ^' Alcibiades 1 I need not warn yon 
against superstition ; it never was among your weak- 
nesses. Do not wonder at these amulets ; above all, do 
not order (hem to be removed. The kind old nurses, who 
had been carefully watching over me day and night, are 
persuaded that these will save my life. Superstition is 
rarely so kind-hearted ; whenever she is, unable aa W6 
are to reverence, let us at least respect her. After the 
good, patient creatures have found, as they must soon, all 
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their traditioaal charms unavailing, they will enrely griQTe 
enoun;h, and perhaps from Gome other motive than their 
fallibility ia ecience. Inflict not, O Alcibiadea ! afresh 
wound upon their grief, by throwing aside the tokens of 
their alfection. In hours like these wq are tlie most 
indifierent to opinion, and greatly the most sensible to 
kiodaess." 

The statesman, the orator, the conqueror, the protector, 
had died away ; the philosopher, the humane man, yet 
was living . . alas I few n 



Must I again, Aspasia, torment my soul? again mnst 
I trouble yours? Has the pestilence then seized me, 
that I want hardiiiood, strength, uuderstanding, to begin 
ray labor? No; I walk through the house of mourning, 
firmly, swiftly, incessantly ; my limbs are alert aa ever. 

Write it I must. Somebody was at the honse-door ; 
admittance was, it seems, not granted readily. I heard 
a voice, feeble atid hoarse, and, looking forth, saw two 
women who leaned against the lintels. 

" Let her enter, let her enter ; look at her ; she ia one 
of us," 

These words Were spoken by the younger ; and malic- 
iously. Scarcely had she uttered them when her head 
dropped forward. • The stranger caught and supported 
her, and cried help! help J and rubbed her temples, and, 
gazing on her with an intensity of compassion, closed her 
eyelids ; for death had come over Ihem. In my horror 
(my fright and dastardly cowardice I should rather call 
it), I failed to prevent or check her. 

Aspasia has, then, her equal on the earth ! 

Aspasia is all that women in their wildest wishes can 
desire to be ; Cleone, all that the Immortals are. But 
Bhe has friendship, she has sympathy; have those? 

She has, did I say ? And can nothing then bring me 
back my recollection ? not even she ! I want it not ; those 
momenta are present yet, and will never pass away. 
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She asked for you. 

" Aspoaia," answered I, " ia absent.*' 

"Not with her husband? not with her huaband?'') 

"Pericles," I replied, "is gone to the Blesged." 

"She was with him then, while hope remained for herfl 
I knew she would be. Tell me she was." 

And saving it, she grasped mj arm aud looked eamestljfl 
in my face. Suddenly, as it appeared to me, ehe blushed 
slightly; on her countenance there was, momentarily, 
somewhat less of its paleness. She walked into the 
aviary ; the lattice stood open ; the birds were not flown, 
but dead. She drew back ; she hesitated ; she departed. 
I followed her ; for now, and not earlier, I bethought me 
it was Cteone. Before I came up to her, she had asked 
a question of ftn elderly man, who opened his lips, but 
could not answer her, and whose arm, raised with diffi* 
calty from the pavement, when it would have directed her 
to the object of her inquiry, dropped upon his breast. A 
boy was with him, gazing in wonder at the elegance and 
composure of her attire, such as, in these years of 
calamity and of iadiffereoce to seemliness, can nowhere 
be found in Athens. lie roused himself Irom his listless 
posture, beckoned, and walked before us. Reachiag the 
garden of Epimedea, we entered it through the house ; 
silent, vacant, the doors broken down: Sure sign that 
some family, perhaps many, bad, but few days since, 
utterly died off within its chambers ; for nearly all the 
habitations, in all quarters of the city, are crowded with 
emigrants from the burghs of Attica. The pestilence ia. 
now the least appalling where it has made the most havoc. 
Sul how hideous, how disheartening, is the sudden stride 
before our eyes, from health and beauty to deformity and 
death 1 In this wasto and desolation there vas more 
peacefufness, I believe, than anywhere else beyond, in tha J 
whole extent of our dominions. It was not to last. 

A tomb stood opposite the entrance : Cleone rushedj 
toward it, reposed her brow against it, and said otl 
intervals : 
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i weary ; I ache throughout ; I thirat bitterly ; 
I cannot read the epitaph." 

The boy advanced, drew his finger slowly along, at tha 
bottom of the letters, alid said : 

" Surely they are plain enough. 

" ^Xeniades son of Charondas.' " 

He turned round and looked at me, well satisHed. 
Cleone lowered her cbeek to the inscriptioa ; but her 
knees bent under her, and she was fain to be seated oa 
the basement. 

"Cleonel" said. I . . she started at the name. . 
" Come, I beseech you, from that sepfllchre." 

"The reproof ia just!" she replied . . "Here too, 
even here 1 am an alien ] " 

Aspasia I she wiil gladden your memory no more ; 
never more will she heave your bosom with fond ex- 
pectancy. There is none to whom, in the pride of your 
Boul, you will run with her letters in your hand. He, 
upon whose shoulder you have read them in my presence, 
lies also !a the grave. The last of them is written. 
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